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THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By Gustave AIMARD, Author of “ Prairie Flower,” &c. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A FIRST LOSS. 


Aprer Diego’s departure, Leon remained 
for along time leaning on the baggage 
which he had before him; the last words 
of his departing friend rang in his ear 
like the sound of a knell: a deep sorrow, 
a deadly discouragement had seized upon 
him, and a state of undefinable morbid- 
ness preyed on his whole being. 

A friendship like that which united him 
to the Vaquero is not broken so suddenly 
without the heart suffering from it, and 
in spite of the exceptional circumstances 
which had caused the separation of the 
twomen, Leon could not refrain from 
a species of remorse. 

Turning over in his mind the different 
phases of his past existence and those of 
the four last years of his life, spent in the 
midst of llanos and pampas, he asked 
himself whether he had not consciously 
exchanged the quietude of an unclouded 
present for the painful agitation of a fu- 
ture big with tempests. 

With his eye fixed on the dark and bold 
outline of Diego, which was vaguely de- 
signed on the horizon, and was gradually 
disappearing in space, twenty times he 
was on the point of dashing forward and 
begging him to return, while swearing to 
give up the ardent passion which mas- 
tered him; but an invincible force nailed 
him to the ground, his choking voice died 
away on his lips, and his courage failed 
him. Ere long an impenetrable mist 
spread between the eyes of the young 


man and his friend, who entirely. disap-_ 


peared, 


— Leon began cursing the fatal love 
: ch had come to torture his heart, and 
€ hours of the night passed away un- 
anced by him, so greatly were his 
oughts concentrated in his soul. 
y . sky was gloomy: heavy black 
uds strangely edged, and driven from 
south-west by a cold wind, coursed 
. pugh the air with extreme velocity. 
aa at rare intervals, the moon ap- 
Pe red during the short period which 
S posted a cloud on the horizon from the 
“* “ of another which dashed after it, 
pale “_ sickly rays hardly lit up the 


objects on which they cast their vague 
light. 

The scenery, plunged in darkness at 
each new obscuration of the moon, was 
mournful and silent, and nothing could be 
heard but the regular footfall of the sentry 
echoing on the hardened soil. All were 
asleep in the camp, save the sentry and 
Leon, and the latter, not afraid of being 
seen, gave a free course to his grief, and 
heavy tears fell from his eyes. 

What secret and acrid sorrows are 
contained in each of these drops of burn- 
ing water which trickle down a man’s 
face. ‘Tears! the supreme expression of 
impotence and despair. ‘Tears! the 
height of weakness and despondency 
which brutally restore man to his place, 
by showing him the vanity of his pride 
and the nullity of his pretended strength. 

The captain of the smugglers was still 
weeping when a hand was laid on, or 
rather slightly touched, his shoulder. He 
quickly raised his head, and with diffi- 
culty restrained acry of surprise. Donna 
Maria was standing before him, with her 
finger laid on her lip, in order to recom- 
mend silence. 

Half hidden by the white lace which 
surrounded her face, and fell in long 
streamers on her shoulders, the maiden 
presented herself tv Leon’s astonished 
gaze, like a celestial apparition which had 
come from on high to restore him hope 
and courage. 

“You!” he murmured, with a tender- 
ness of expression impossible to render. 

“Speak lower,” the maiden replied, 
and she pointed to the sentry, who had 
stopped, and seemed to be spying her 
movements. Leon looked for a moment 
at the man to whom the guard of the 
camp was temporarily confided. 

“Reassure yourself,” he said to her ; 
“he is the bravest and most devoted man 
in my band. Stop here for a moment.” 

Then walking a few paces, Leon made 
a signal to the sentry to come to him. 

“Wilhelm,” he said to him, ‘‘ stop as 
sentry till I give you orders myself to 
call one of your comrades, and look out.” 

“Yes, captain,” the man replied, with 
a marked German accent; “I under- 


stand.” 
15 
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“ Very good,” Jeon replied; “ begone.” 

The sentry retired, and Leon returned 
to the maiden, whose bosom was hurriedly 
heaving. The captain knew Wilhelm, 
and that at the slightest movement which 
took place in the Soto-Mayors’ tent, he 
should be warned. Hence he was enabled 
to talk freely with her whom he loved, 
without fear of being surprised. 

“ You here so close to me!” Leon went 
on, seizing one of the maiden’s hands. 
«Oh, Donna Maria, how kind you are!” 

“You are suffering,” she said, as she 
bent on the young man a glance in which 
the signs of a sympathizing interest were 
visible; “you are suffering, and seem to 
avoid and shun me, and that is why L 
have resolved on asking you the cause of 
your sorrow.” 

“Oh, no! I am no longer suffering, 
since ] sce you; since 1 hear fall from 
your lips.sweet words which dilate my 
heart with hope and joy.” 

“Oh, be silent !” Maria replied ; “for 
I only wish to know the cause of the 
sorrow which I have remarked since this 
morning on your countenance.” 

“What! has your attention being so 
directed to me as to make you feel 
anxious on seeing me sad and despon- 
dent ?” 

* Do you not know that I love you?” 
Maria said, with an accent of such sub- 
lime simplicity, that Leon fancied himself 
the sport of a dream. 

There was a moment of supreme silence, 
which the maiden was the first to break. 

“1 know,” she said, “ how strange and 
unusual is the step which I am now tak- 
ing, and how dangerous it would be with 
2% man whose heart was not so noble or so 
great as yours; but, alas! we are at this 
moment ina situation so diferent from 
all the ordinary laws of life, that I thought 
{ must frankiy come and find you.” 

“You were right, senorita,” muttered 
Leon, with his eyes ardenily fixed upon 
her. 

“Let me,” she continued, “express to 
you all the gratitude I feel to you for 
your conduct, so full of self-denial and so 
loyal.” 

“Oh!” he said. 

**1 know all; I was an invisible hearer 
of your conversation; and nothing said 
by you or your friend escaped my ear. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for your devotion to our family. “Alas!” 
she said, as if speaking to herself, “Der. 
haps it would have been better for you 
and for us had you abandoned us.” * 





“T will carry out, whatever may 
happen, the oath which I took to yoy 
Senorita, to lead you in safety to your 
destination.” 

“ But,” she said, with a movement of 
fear, “that man your friend, that gloom 
and stern individual, I tremble lest he 
may try to make us fall into some horrible 
trap. I have a dark foreboding that a 
danger menaces us.” 

“Whatever may be the danger, seno- 
rita,” the young man exclaimed, passion. 
ately, “‘ be convinced that my friend will 
have no share in it: his word is sacred, 
and I place the most perfect confidence 
in him.” 

“Heaven grant that you are not mis. 
taken !” she said, with a stifled sigh. 

* Moreover,” he continued, “ whatever 
may happen, I shall be there, and no one 
will reach you without passing over my 
body. I have sworn to escort you and 
your family safe and sound to the end 
of this long journey, and that oath I will 
keep, whatever may happen.” 

“Thanks,” she murmured, with emo- 
tion, as she offered him her white and 
delicate hand; “thanks, Leon—TI love 
you!” and she disappeared light as a 
shadow, leaving the young man plunged 
into indescribable ecstasy. 

The rest of the night passed without 
further incident, and at daybreak Leon, 
who had not slept for an instant, gave 
the signal for starting. In spite of hin- 
self the young man felt a vague terror for 
which he could not account. The mai- 
den’s parting words echoed in his ear, 
and the presentiment which she stated 


that she felt, caused him a preoccupation 


which he sought in vain to dissipate, by 
proving to himself that no possible danger 
could threaten the persons whom he was 
escorting. 

Still, before reaching the districts 
where any fear would become chimerical 
owing to the distance from the country 
frequented by the Indians, the caravan 
would be obliged to pass through a pas- 
sage called the Parumo de San Juan 
Bautista, a very difficult pass to cross, 
and which, as it served as the extreme 
limit of the Indian border, was the more 
favourable for the preparation of an 
ambush. 

The captain wished to arrive before 
nightfall at this pass, in order to recon- 
noitre the approaches carefully, and guard 
against any surprise. But to do this 
speed was required. General Soto-Mayor 
asked the young man why he raised the 
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at so early an hour, but the latter, 
yithout telling bim all his thoughts, 
managed to give him reasons which, with- 
out being good, closed his mouth, and 
the caravan started. "The three ladies, 
varefully wrapped up in their ponchos 
and rebozos im order to protect them- 
glves from the cold, rode side by side, 
sreceded by General Soto-Mayor and Don 
Pedro Sallazar. 

Leon was a few paces ahead plunged 
‘nto serious reflections. 

«Eh, Caballero!” Don Pedro shouted 
io him, “I should like, with your per- 
mission, to ask you a question.” 

The captain stopped. 

«A question, senor,” he said; * what 
is it, if you please ?”” 

“Well, I fancy it very simple; still if 
unconsciously | am guilty of any indiscre- 
tion, I beg you beforehand to excuse 
ne, and I authorize your not answering 
me.” 

The young man bowed. 

“Let me hear the question,” be said. 

“Since we have started,’ Don Pedro 
continued, “I have sought your friend in 
vain, but could not find him; can he have 
left us, or has he gone ahead to recon- 
noitre ?” 

“My friend, senor,” the young man 
answered, somewhat drily, “‘has left us 
not to return. He went away last night 
while you were asleep, but I have re- 
mained and shall not abandon you. Does 
this explanation suit you, senor? or have 
you any other questions to ask me ?” 

“Hum !” Don Pedro replied, internally 
offended by the way in which the young 
man had answered him, and checking his 
horse, so as to let the others pass. 

The caravan continued its journey, and 
uot one of those who composed it— 
numbed by the cold which gradually 
stew more jntense, and which they had 


camp 


great difficulty in guarding themselves 


agaust—attempted to strike up even the 
host frivolous conversation. 
The nearer the travellers came to the 
arumo de San Juan Bautista, the more 
uervous did the captain grow, though he 
could not guess the reason; at length 
this anxiety became so great that, after 
HhuPoraxily entrusting the command of 
: troop to Wilhelm, he made a signal 
‘0 tour of his adventurers to follow him ; 
“ puttmg himself at their head, he 
he ed his horse at the flanks of the 
— which the travellers were as- 
viding at the moment. Avs he passed 
cnna Maria, the latter slightly pulled 
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ww 


aside the rebozo that covered her face 
and bent down to him. é 

“Are you leaving us in that way, 
Leon?” she murmured in a voice faint as 
a sigh. 

The young man started at the sound of 
the beloved voice. 

“No?” he answered; “ on the contrary, 
Tam going to watch over your safety.” 
And dashing off, he at once disappeared 
among the trees. 

“Heaven grant,” the maiden said, as 
she crossed herself, “that my fears are 
chimerical, and that the danger which I 
apprehend may only exist in my imagina- 
tion.” 

And wrapping herself once more in her 
rebozo, the maiden rode pensively on by 
the side of her mother and sister, who 
seemed not to have paid any attention to 
the few words she had exchanged with 
the captain. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PARUMO DE SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 


Tne Cordilleras of the Andes are strange 
mountains, with which no others in the 
world could be compared, and they form, 
so to speak, the backbone of the New 
World, the entire length of which they 
traverse. It is in Chik, whose natural 
frontier they form, that they assume the 
sternest and most gloomy proportions ; 
raising to the clouds their snow-covered 
heads, it seems as if it were under the 
pressure of an omnipotent will, as Ervilla, 
the poet of Araucania, says, that they 
allow at certain periods daring travellers 
to enter their dark gorges and cross 
their denuded peaks. 

The Cordilleras cannot at any season 
be everywhere crossed, and it is only 
during four months at the most that at cer- 
tain spots caravans are enabled to make 
their way through the snow, escalade the 
crests of these inhospitable mountains, 
and descend the opposite sides. 

These spots, called passages, are very 
few in number: they are only three in 
Chili, and they are quebradas, or gaps, 
the dried beds of torrents, or streams, 
through which men, horses, and mules 
pass with great difficulty at the expense 
of extraordinary cost and privations. 

The most frequented of these passages 
is the Parumo of San Juan Bautista, a 
narrow gorge between two lofty moun- 
tains, which can only be reached by a 
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track a yard in width, bordered on the 
right by a forest, which rises in an amphi- 
theatrical shape, and on the left by a 
precipice of immense depth, at the bottom 
of which an invisible stream may be heard 
murmuring. 

This was the road which the caravan 
was following. About four in the even- 
ing, at the moment when night was 
beginning to brood over these elevated 
regions, the travellers came out on a 
plateau of about forty yards in circum- 
ference; before them, nearly at their feet, 
and half bathed in the early mist of 
night, were vaguely designed the plains 
to which they would descend on the 
morrow, while around them were dark, 
inextricable forests, which seemed to 
enfold them. 

Wilhelm, in obedience to the orders 
which he had received from his captain, 
commanded a halt, and all preparations to 
be made for the night encampment, as 
going any further would have been com- 
initting great imprudence, especially 
during the darkness. No one raised any 
objection, but all dismounted, and began 
actively unloading the mules and pitch- 
ing the tent set apart for the Soto-Mayor 
family. 

While some were piling up the bales, 
und others unsaddling the horses and 
draught animals, several adventurers, se- 
lected by the leader, entered the forest, 
in order to seck for dry wood necessary 
to keep up the watch-fires. 

The duties were thus allotted, in order 
that they might be completed as speedily 
as possible, when suddenly a terrible yell 
was heard, and a band of Indians burst 
forth from the forest, and rushed at the 
travellers with brandished weapons. 

There was a moment of disorder which 
it is impossible to describe. The travellers, 
so suddenly surprised, and for the most 
part unarmed, offered but a feeble resist- 
ance to their assailants; but, speedily 
obeying the voice of Wilhelm, and ex- 
cited by the shouts of General Soto- 
Mayor and of Don Pedro Sallazar, they 
collected round the tent in which the 
three ladies had sought shelter, and arming 
themselves with any weapon they came 
across, they bravely resisted the Indians ; 
not hoping, it is true, to emerge as victors 
from the contest they were Sustaining, 
but resolved to sell their lives dearly, and 
only yield to death. : 

The combat then assumed gigantic 
proportions ; the white men knew that 
they had no quarter to expect from their 











ferocious enemies, while the latter, whose 
great number heightened their boldness 
and who counted on an easy victory, ex. 
asperated by the resistance offered them 
redoubled their efforts to finish with the 
white men, whom they execrated. 

The fight became with each instant 
more terrible: Chilians and Indians were 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, rendine 
each other like wild beasts, and howline 
° ° > 3 5 
like tigers when a combatant fell on either 
side. 

The issue of this frightful butchery 
was impossible to foresee, when suddenly 
several shots were fired, and a band of 
horsemen rushed desperately into the 
thickest of the fight. They were Leon 
and his adventurers, who, after a futile 
search, when returning to join their 
friends, heard the sound of the battle, and 
hurried up to take their part in the 
danger, and claim the right of dying with 
their comrades. 

It was time that this succour arrived, 
for the Chilians, who, crushed by num- 
bers, did not feel their courage give way, 
but the moment approaching when they 
would fall not to rise again in front of 
the tent which they had undertaken to 
defend with the last drop of their blood. 
Hence the unforeseen and almost provi- 
dential arrival of the captain changed the 
aspect of the fight. 

The Indians, astonished at this unfore- 
seen attack, and not knowing what enemy 
they had to combat, hesitated for an in- 
stant, which Leon took advantage of to 
redouble his blows. A ray of hope anl- 
mated the Spaniards, who regained their 
courage, and their resistance threatened 
to become fatal to the Indians; but this 
triumph, alas ! was of short duration. 

All at once aRedskin of colossal height 
rushed to meet the smuggler captain, with 
the evident intention of fighting him. 
When the two adversaries faced, they 
looked at each other with attention, each in 
his heart doing justice to the elegant form 
and muscular appearance of his opponent. 

As frequently happens under such cit- 
cumstances, Indian and Spaniards sus- 
pended the blows they were dealing one 
another, in order to be spectators of the 
combat in which Leon was about to 
engage with the Indian, who appeared 
to be one of the chiefs of the band. On 
the issue of this struggle the fate of the 
combatants on either side might depend. 
By a common agreement, the Redskin 
threw his axe on the ground and Leon 
his gun. 
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after drawing their machetes, the 
Pe looked at each other attentively, 
and suddenly making a bound forward, 
seized each other round the body, but 
neither could make use of his knife, as 
each bad seized his enemy’s right arm 
with his left hand. Activity and skill 
could alone triumph. 

For some minutes they could be seen 
‘ntertwined like serpents, with frowning 
brows, haggard eyes, and set tecth; they 
writhed in a hundred ways, and tried to 
throw each other, but in vain. The pant- 
ing breath of both combatants could be 
heard escaping from their heaving chests 
like a whistle. The perspiration poured 
down their faces, and a whitish foam 
gathered at the corners of their mouths. 

At length the Indian chief uttered a 
savage yell, and, collecting all his strength 
in a supreme effort, threw Leon, who 
dragged him down with him. Both rolled 
onthe hardened snow. A long cry of joy 
burst from the Indians, and a cry of de- 
spair from the Spaniards; and, as if they 
had only expected this dénouement to 
renew the combat, they rushed upon each 
other with fresh strength. 

In the midst of this dark forest, which 
was plunged into a sort of semi-obscurity, 
these scenes had something awful and 
sinister. ‘The groans of the ladies, and 
the cries of agony from the men, who fell 
before the bullets and the blade, echoed 
mournfully far and wide; add to these 
lugubrious sounds the plaintive howling 
raised by the animals at the sight of the 
fire which was devouring the rest of the 
baggage, and the reader will have an idea 
of the sad picture which we are drawing. 

In the meanwhile the Indian who had 
thrown Leon had set his knee on his 
chest with ferocious delight, and was 
brandishing his knife ; but all was not yet 


over for Leon; by a movement rapid as- 


thought he hurled away his foe, who fell, 
letting his knife slip from his grasp. It 
was now the Indian’s turn to tremble 
Leon seized him by the throat, and throt- 
tled him by the pressure of his left hand, 
while in his right he raised his machete 
to kill him, 

“Die, scoundrel !” he shouted. 

e had not finished the sentence when 

a blow from the butt-end of a gun fell on 
= head, and the smuggler captain fell 
senseless, while his enemy was dragged 
away by the man who had thus saved 
1m from a certain death. 
. en Leon recovered his senses, the 

ans had disappeared; of his twenty- 
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five companions, ten still lived, while the 
others, scalped and horribly mutilated, 
were stretched ‘out on the ground. Don 
Pedro Sallazar was stanching, as well as 
he could, a wound which he had received 
in the chest; while General Soto-Mayor 
was on his knees, and holding in his arms 
the body of his wife, who had been killed 
by a bullet through the temples. 

The old man looked at the wound with 
a lack-lustre eye, and seemed to be no 
longer conscious of what was going on 
around him; still the heavy tears that 
coursed down his pallid cheeks fell one 
by one on the face of the dead woman. 

“And the young ladies?” Leon anx- 
lously asked, as he rose with great dif- 
ficulty; ‘* [ do not see them.” 

“They have been carried off by the 
Indians,” Don Pedro replied, in a hollow, 
sullen voice. 

* Oh!” said Leon, mad with despair, 
**T am accursed !” 

And, overcome by grief, he fell as if 
stunned to the ground. At this moment 
a horseman entered the clearing; it was 
Major Don Juan, the son of General 
Soto-Mayor. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ABDUCTION. 


Arter the infernal dance performed by 
the Indians round the tree of war, ‘I'cha- 
ranguii, one of them, exhausted by 
fatigue, fell at the foot of the tree, in 
order to rest, and whether voluntarily or 
through excessive weariness, fell asleep. 
When he awoke, he found himself alone ; 
his comrades had abandoned the camp. 

Without loss of time, he set off to join 
a party of his friends, whom he knew had 
gone in the direction of theCordilleras. He 
came.up with the caravan, as we described 
in a previous chapter, at the moment when 
it was continuing its journey towards Val- 
divia, and the sudden impression produced 
on him by the sight of the two young 
ladies aroused in him an eager desire to 
seize them. 

In all probability, the Indian had in- 
stantly followed the traii of the tra- 
vellers, and so soon as they had esta- 
blished their bivouac in the wood, Tcha- 
ranguii had hastened off to warn his 
companions, exhorting them not to lose 
the magnificent opportunity that pre- 
sented itself of massacring some thirty 
Spaniards—that is to say, deadly enemies. 

As for the maidens, he had been very 
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careful not to allude to them, through 
fear of arousing in the others the feelings 
which he experienced. Besides, it was 
far more simple that the rape should 
become the result of the fight, than the 
fight the result of the rape. 

~The Indians greeted ‘I'charanguil’s pro- 
ject with great demonstrations of joy, and 
swore by common agreement the destruc- 
tion of the caravan. We have scen what 
the consequences of the attack on the 
travellers’ camp were for the Indians, 
who did not give up the struggle till 
they had made numerous victims, and 
their chief Teharaneuii had seized Donna 
Inez and Donna Maria de Soto-Mayor; 
that is to say, the Redskin had succeeded 
in obtaining what he desired. 

A thrill of extraordinary pleasure 
coursed through the Indian’s veins so 
soon as he had rendered it impossible for 
the two maidens to escape, by himself 
escorting the horses on which he had 
compelled them to mount. His eyes, 
sparkling with pleasure, turned from 
Maria to Inez, and could not dwell with 
greater complacency on one than on the 
other. He considered them both so 
lovely, that he was never weary of con- 
templating them with the frenzied admi- 
ration that Indians feel at the sight of 
Spanish women, whom they infinitely pre- 
fer to those of their tribe. 

Now, in drawing our readers’ attention 
to this peculiarity, we must add that, for 
their part, the Spaniards eagerly seek the 
good graces of the Indian squaws, in 
whom they find irresistible attractions. 
Is this one of the effects of a wise com- 
bination of Providence, desiring to ac- 
complish the fusion of the two races in 
a complete fashion? No one knows; 
but what cannot be denied is, that there 
are few Spaniards in South America who 
have not Indian blood in their veius. 

On this subject we may perhaps be 
allowed to leave for a moment the frame- 
work of this romance, in order to esta- 
blish the enormous difference which ex- 
ists at the present time between the situa- 
tion of the aborigines of South America 
to the Spaniards, their conquerors, and 
that of the North American Indians toward 
the Yankees, their masters. It is a dif- 
ference that is destined to weigh heavily 
in the balance of the destinies of the New 
World. 

The Spaniards who rushed upon South 
America sword and fire in hand, who con- 
quered those ill-fated countries amid the 
glare of arson and the despairing shrieks 
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of the unhappy inhabitants, whom they 
killed with horrible sufferings, ended 
however, though without suspecting it 
in gradually becoming blended with them, 
by contracting marriages with Indian 
girls, while the natives chose squaws 
among the Spanish women. 

Then, still following the incline down 
which they were gliding, they eventually 
recognised the intelligence and political 
influence of the various tribes they have 
conquered, but which they respect by 
dealing and trafficking with them. 

Let us now see what has been the 
conduct of the English in North America, 
Disembarking on this portion of the New 
World, under the guidance of William 
Penn, they purchased the territories which 
they possess, aud continually treated the 
Indians on equal terms, while having 
always words of peace on their lips, 
They succeeded in this way, and under 
the deceitful appearances of an entire 
good faith and perfect loyalty, in gra- 
dually becoming aggrandized, though 
they were not willing to regard the men 
whom they plundered as their equals, 
or lower the pride of their race so far as 
to mingle their blood with that of the 
Indians. 

Even more. The English, impelled 
by that philanthropic spirit that distin- 
guishes them, and to which we have 
already had occasion to refer, were too 
humane to shoot down the men whose 
wealth they coveted, and found it far more 
simple to inoculate them with all the 
vices of old Europe; above all, that of 
drunkenness, which brutalizes and deci- 
mates them. 

What are the results of the opposite 
systems adopted by the two nations? 
North America is losing its aborigines 
with frightful rapidity, while South Ame- 
rica, on the contrary, is covered with In- 
numerable Indian tribes. 

After the organic law of the world 
which wishes that the old and exhausted 
blood of the ancient races should be re- 
newed and regenerated by a young and 
vigorous blood, it is easy to foresee that, 
in spite of the present state of the great 
Republic of the United States, which 
strives to invade everything, and behaves 
with that shorthanded system peculiar to 
the English character, it is only a colossus 
with feet of clay, which has not and 
cannot find in itself the necessary vit 
strength to accomplish the task laid down 
for itself by this youthful Republic, formed 
of heterogeneous elements which comé 
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.,to collision and thwart cach other at 
ae step. Its blood, vitiated by a long 
srvitude in Barope, ae require to be 
rejuvenated. 

iad nation, without father or 
country, Whose ancestors do not exist, and 
which has a pretension to be regenerat- 
‘ng, will suddenly and eternally collapse, 
when, in its fury for possession, 16 has de- 
soured all the so-called ee republics 
on the scaboard, and dashes against the 
wide chests of those men of bronze who 
are called the Moluchos. , 

In order to regenerate peoples, a nation 
must itself possess the regenerating vir- 
tues; but it has been said for a long time, 
with great truth, that the republicans of 
North America possessed all the vices of 
the old world without one of its virtues. 
Besides, the puerile debates, insensate 
utopias, and absurd follies of these ho- 
nowable citizens gave us, many years 
ago, the measure of their strength. The 
future will decide the question and say 
whether we are deceived in the severe 
but impartial judgment which we pass on 
them. But to return to Tcharangui, 
from whom this long digression has car- 
ried us away. 

The young Indian chief, on getting pos- 
session of his two captives, liad at the 
outset the idea of conveying them among 
his tribe, and afterwards decide which of 
the two he would select as his squaw; 
but on reflecting upon the distance which 
separated the Cordillera from the terri- 
tory of the Jaos, and not wishing to con- 
lide such a precious booty to the warriors 
who had fought with him, he resolved to 
get ahead of his comrades, who were pro- 
ceeding to the north, and conduct General 
Soto-Mayor’s two daughters to Schymi- 
Tou, the Sayotkatta of Garakouaiti, who, 
in his quality of High Priest of the Sun, 
Would be enabled to conceal them from- 
. | eyes up to the day when Tcharanguii 
we > ask for an account of the deposit 
4¢ had made with him. 

, lt was, therefore, toward Garakouaiti 

that the ravisher was proceeding. The 

‘Wo unhappy girls, violently separated 
irom their parents and friends, whom they 
a neers to see again, had fallen into 
ate ot prostration which almost de- 
es a consciousness of the 
of the dyer pe In which the fatal issue 
without F i : placed them. Surrcudered 
we ~_ to the will of a savage, 
anaes, at any moment display the 
a ne toward them, they had 
“i succour to await. They were, 
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therefore, compelled to leave their fate to 
God, and resign themselves in a Christian 
spirit to the harsh trials which He in- 
flicted on them. 

Employing our privilege of narrator, 
we will precede the Indian chief, and 
sketch the character of the country he 
had to pass through before reaching the 
city which was his destination. We will 
at the same time give a description which 
will enable the reader to form an idea of 
the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, while Tcharanguii is hurrying to 
arrive, and displaying a certain respect to 
his prisoners and lavishing on them at- 
teniions which might seem surprising on 
the part of a man like the formidable 
chief of the Jaos. What were the rea- 
sons that induced Tcharanguii to act in 
this way ?—we may probably know here- 
after. 

The Cordillera of the Andes, that im- 
mense backbone of the American conti- 
nent, which it traverses through its whole 
length from north to south, has several 
peaks forming immense Ilanos on which 
tribes reside at an elevation where in 
Europe all vegetation ceases. 

After passing through the Parumuo of 
St. Juan Bautista and entering the tem- 
plada region, which extends for about 
sixty leagues, the traveller finds himself 
in face of a virgin forest which is no less 
than eighty leagues in depth, and some 
twenty odd in width. 

The most practised pen is powerless to 
describe the unnumbered marvels to be 
found in that inextricable vegetation 
called a virgin forest, which is at once 
strange and fascinating, majestic and im- 
posing. The most fanciful imagmation 
recoils before this prodigious fecundity of 
an elementary nature, which is necessarily 
born again from its own destruction with 
every.new strength and vigour. 

Lianas running from tree to tree and 
from branch to branch, plunge here and 
there into the soil to rise again further 
on skywards, and form by crossing and 
interlacing an almost impassable barrier, 
as if jealous nature wished to conceal 
from profane eyes the secret. mysteries of 
these forests, in whose shadows the foot- 
steps of men have only echoed at rare in- 
tervals and never with impunity. ‘Trees 
of all ages and species grow without 
order or symmetry, as if they had been 
sown haphazard like grains of wheat in a 
furrow. Some, slight and tall, count but 
a few years, and the ends of their branches 
are covered by the wide and grand foliage 
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of others whose haughty crowns have seen 
centuries pass. 

Beneath the foliage sweetly murmur 
pure and limpid streams, which escape 
from fissures in the rocks, and after a 
thousand windings are lost in some lake 
or unknown river, whose free waters have 
as yet only reflected on their calm mirror 
the arcana of the solitude. Here are 
found, pell-mell and in a picturesque dis- 
order, all the magnificent products of tro- 
pical regions—the mahogany, the ebony, 
the satin-wood, the oak, the maple, the 
mimosa, with its silvery frondage, and the 
tamarind, thrusting out in all directions 
its branches covered with flowers, fruit, 
and leaves, which form a dome impene- 
trable by the sunbeams. 

From the vast and unexplored deptlis 
of these forests issue at times inexplicable 
sounds—ferocious howls, mocking cries, 
mingled with shrill whistles, joyous strains 
full of harmony, or expressions of fury, 
rage, and terror from the formidable 
guests that people them. 

After resolutely entering this chaos, and 
struggling hand to hand with this un- 
tended and savage nature, the traveller 
succeeds, axe in hand, in cutting step 
by step a path impossible of description. 
At one moment he crawls like a reptile 
on the detritus of leaves, dead wood, and 
birds’ deposits, piled up for centuries; 
at another, he leaps from branch to branch 
at the top of the trees, and travels, so to 
speak, in the air. 

But woe to the man who neglects to 
have his eye constantly open to all that 
surrounds him, and his ear strained, for 
he has to fear, in addition to the obstacles 
of the vegetation, the venomous bites of 
snakes disturbed in their retreat, and the 
no less dangerous teeth of ferocious ani- 
mals. He must also carefully watch the 
course of the rivers and streams which he 
comes across, and settle the position of 
the sun by day, and guide himself at night 
by the Southern Cross; for once lost in 
a virgin forest it is impossible to get out 
of it; it is a labyrinth of which Ariadne’s 
thread would be powerless to find the 
issue. 

At last, when the traveller has suc- 
ceeded in surmounting the dangers we 
have described, and a thousand others no 
less terrible which we have passed over in 
silence, he finds himself in front of an 
Indian city. That is to say, he is before 
one of those mysterious cities into which 
no European has ever penetrated, whose 
exact position is even unknown, and 


which, since the Conquest, have served as 
the refuge of the Araucanian civilization 

The fabulous tales told by some tra. 
vellers about the incalculable riches cop. 
tained in these cities have inflamed the 
greed and avarice of a great number of 
adventurers, who, at various periods, hare 
attempted to find the lost road. to these 
queens of the llanos and pampas of the 
Cordillera. Others, merely cenalied by the 
irresistible attraction which extraordinary 
enterprises offer to vagabond imagina. 
tions, have also started, during the last 
fifty years, in search of the Indian cities, 
but, up to the present day, success has not 
crowned a single one of these expeditions, 

Some of the travellers have returned 
disenchanted and half killed by this 


journey toward the unknown; a certain 


number left their bodies at the base of 
precipices or in the quebradas to serve as 
food for birds of prey; and, lastly, others, 
more unhappy still, have disappeared 
without leaving a trace, and no one has 
ever known what became of them. 

We, in consequence of circumstances 
too lengthy to repeat here, but which we 
may possibly narrate some day, have in- 
voluntarily inhabited one of these im- 
penetrable cities, and, more fortunate than 
our predecessors, we succeeded in escap- 
ing through a thousand perils, all miracu- 
lously avoided. ‘The description we are 
about to give is therefore scrupulously 
exact, and will not admit of doubt, since 
we speak from personal knowledge. 

Garakouaiti, the city which appears 
before us, when we have at last crossed 
the virgin forest, extends from north to 
south in the form of a rectangle. A wide 
stream, over which are thrown several 
stone bridges of incredible lightness and 
elegance, passes through its entire length. 
At each corner of the square an enormous 
block of rock, cut perpendicularly on the 
side facing the country, serves as an al- 
most impregnable fortification. These 
four citadels are also connected together 
by a wall, twenty feet thick at the top, 
and forty high, which inside the town 
forms an incline whose base is sixty feet 
in width. This wall is built of the bricks 
of the country, which are about a yard 
long, and called adobés, and surrounds 
the town. A wide deep ditch doubles the 
height of the walls. 

‘lwo gates alone offer entrance to the 
city : they are flanked by turrets, exactly 
like a medizval castle : and what = 
ports our comparison is, that an extremely 
narrow and light bridge of planks, whic 
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oved upon the slightest alarm, 

rs pe ann between the 
te and the exterior. 

othe houses are low, and have terraced 
roofs connected with each other: they 
are light, and built of reeds and canave- 
rales covered with cement, owing to the 
earthquakes so frequent 1 these coun- 
tries; but they are large, airy, aud have 
numerous windows. — They are all one 
storey high, and their front is covered 
with a varnish of dazzling whiteness. 

The narrow streets, which intersect 
each other at right angles, converge upon 
an immense square, situated in the centre 
of the city, and bearing the name of 
Ikarepantou (the square of the sun). It 
is probable that it was in honour of the 
sun that the Indians designed this square, 
whence all the streets of the city radiate, 
for it is impossible to imagine a more 
correct representation of the planet which 
ihey venerate than this symmetrical ar- 
rangement. 

our magnificent palaces stand in the 
direction of the four cardinal points, and 
on the western side is the great temple 
of Chemiin-Sona, surrounded by an in- 
finite number of carved gold and silver 
columns. ‘The appearance of this build- 
ing is most. beautiful: it is reached by a 
flight of twenty steps, each made of a 
single marble slab ten yards long; the 
walls are excessively lofty, and the roof, 
like that of the other buildings, is ter- 
raced, for the Indians, who are well versed 
inthe art of constructing subterranean 
vaults, are ignorant of the formation of 
domes. 

The interior of the temple is relatively 
most simple. Long pieces of tapestry, 
worked with feathers of a thousand hues, 
and representing the entire history of the 
Indian religion, cover the walls. In the 
centre stands an isolated altar surmounted 


by asun glistening with gold and pre=- 


clous stones, and supported by the sacred 
tortoise. By an ingenious artifice, the first 
beams of the rising sun fall on this splen- 
did idol, and make it flash with the most 
nilliant colours, so that it appears to be- 
Come animated, and really illumines all 
surrounding objects. In front of this 
altar stands the sacrificing table, which 
resembles the one we described when re- 
ting the ceremony which Leon Delbés 
Witnessed in the Indian camp. We will 
State at once that human sacrifices are 
y becoming rarer, and now only take 
oo under entirely exceptional circum- 
ances. ‘The victims are selected from 
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persons condemned to death or prisoners 
of war. 

At the end of the temple is a space 
closed by heavy curtains, to which the 
public are refused admission. These cur- 
tains conceal the entrance of a flight of 
steps leading to vast vaults that run 
underneath the temple, and to which the 
priests alone have the right to descend. 
I'he ground is covered with leaves and 
flowers, which are daily renewed. 

On the south side of the square stands 
the Ulmen Faré, or Palace of the Chief. 
It is merely a succession of reception- 
rooms, in which everybody has a right to 
appear, and of immense court-yards which 
serve for the martial exercises of the 
nation. A separate building, to which 
visitors are not admitted, is occupied by 
the chief’s family, and the building serves 
as an arsenal and contains all the wea- 
pons of the nation, from Indian bows and 
arrows, sagaies, lances and shields, up to 
European sabres, swords, and muskets, 
which the Indians, after fearing them so 
greatly, have now learned to employ as 
well as ourselves, if not better. 

On the same square is the famous 
Jeoulomon Faré, ain of the Vestals, 
where the Virgins of the Sun live and 
die. No man, the high priest excepted, is 
allowed to enter the interior of this build- 
ing, which is reserved for the maidens de- 
voted to the sun: a terrible death would 
immediately punish the daring man who 
attempted to transgress this law. 

The life of the Indian virgins has many 
points of resemblance with that of the 
nuns who people European convents. 
They are immured, take an oath of per- 
petual chastity, and pledge themselves 
never to speak to a man, unless he be 
their father or brother, and in that case, 
are only allowed to converse with him 
through a paling in the presence of a 
third-person, and must carefully hide 
their faces. 

When they appear in public and are 
present at the religious festivals in the 
temple, they are veiled from head to foot. 
A vestal convicted of having allowed 
aman to see her face is condemned to 
death. In the interior of their abode, 
they occupy themselves with feminine 
tasks, and fervently perform the rites of 
their religion. The vows are voluntary : 
a maiden cannot be admitted among the 
Virgins of the Sun until the high priest 
has acquired the certainty that no one 
has forced her to take this determination, 
and that she is really following her vocation. 
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Lastly, the fourth palace, situated on 
the east side of the square, is the most 
splendid and at the same time most 
gloomy of all. It is the Houdaskon Faré, 
or Palace of the Genii, and serves as the 
residence of the Sayotkatta and piaies. 
It is impossible to express the mysterious, 
sad, on. cold air of this residence, whose 
windows are covered with a trellis-work 
of osiers, so closely interwoven that it 
almost entirely obstructs the light of 
day. 

A gloomy silence perpetually prevails 
in this enclosure, but at times, in the 
middle of the night, sleeping Indians 
are aroused in terror by strange clamours, 
which seem to issue from the interior of 
the Houdaskon Faré. What is the life of 
the men who inhabit it ?—in what do they 
pass their time? Noone knows. Woe 
to the imprudent man who, desirous of 
information on this point, might try to 
detect secrets of which he ought to be 
ignorant. 

If the vow of chastity is imposed on 
the vestals it does not exist for the piaies ; 
still few of these marry, and all abstain 
from any ostensible connexion with the 
other sex. The novitiate of the priests 
lasts ten years, and it is only at the ex- 
piration of that period, and after under- 
going numberless trials, that the novices 
assume thie title of piaies. Till then they 
can recal their determination, and em- 
brace another profession; but such cases 
are extremely rare. It is true that, if 
they took advantage of the permission, 
they would be infallibly assassinated by 
the priests, through a fear of a part of 
their secrets being revealed to laymen. 
However, they are greatly respected by 
the Indians, by whom they continue to 
make themselves loved; and we may say 
that next to the Ulmen, the Sayotkatta 
is the most powerful man in the tribe. 

Among peoples where religion is so 
formidable a lever, it is remarkable that 
the spiritual and temporal powers never 
clash: each knows how far his attributes 
extend, and follows the line traced for 
him without trying to encroach on the 
rights of the other. Thanks to this intel- 
ligent diplomacy, priests and chiefs work 
amicably together, aud double each other’s 
strength. 

Now that we have made our readers 
acquainted with Garakouaiti, let us end 
this chapter by saying that ‘Tcharanguii, 
according to his desires, found in the 
Sayotkatta Schymi-Tou a complacent ally, 
who promised him on his head to watch 
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with scrupulous attention over the pri 
soners whom he undertook to hold "4 
trust. 

It is as well to add that Teha . 
told the Sayotkatta that they et Ge 
daughters of one of the most powerful 
gentlemen in Chili, and that, in order to 
force him to make common cause with 
the chief of the Jaos, he had decided on 
taking one of them for his wife. And 
lastly, he added, that a magnificent present 
would amply reward him for the watch 
which he begged him to keep. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
AFTER THE COMBAT. 


WE left the unhappy relics of the cara. 
van suffering from the impression which 
the fatal result of their struggle with 
the Indians produced on them. At the 
moment when young Don Juan made his 
appearance in the camp a triple exclama- 
= of joy, interest, and surprise greeted 
im. 

“Myson! my Juan!” the general ex- 
claimed, sobs choking his voice. 

“My dear colonel,” said Don Pedro, 
‘Heaven be praised that you are safe!” 

“Ah!” muttered Leon, whom the 
arrival of the young ian aroused from 
the despondency into which the disap- 
— of the maidens had plunged 

im. 

The colonel rushed weeping into his 
father’s arms, who showed him the body 
of his murdered wife. 

“You arrive too late, my son! This 
is the work of the Indians.” 

“My mother!” the young man said, as 
he fell on his knees before the corpse. 

“Yes, your mother! who died beneath 
their blows, while your sisters have been 
torn from me for ever.” 

“What do you say, father?” 

“The truth,’ Don Pedro remarked. 
“Your sisters have been carried off, m 
spite of all the efforts we made to oppose 
it.” 

“Oh, father! father!” was all that 
Don Juan could answer, as he gave the 
old gentleman a look of painful regret. 

The old general’s features were fright- 
fully contracted by the crushing grief that 
oppressed his heart as a husband and 
father, and yet, overcoming it by the 
strength of his will, he seized his son's 
hand : 

“Don Juan, thirty years of happines 
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nee the day when the wife 


o passed si 3 . 
rg tament for the first time laid her 
hand in mine, and now Heaven has taken 


her from me again! ‘T'wo children, whom 


3 I love you, Juan, were, with 
py ty em of that union, and Heaven 
ins allowed them to be torn from my 
de! Still, I bow before His omnipotent 
wil, because I am a Christian, and in 
the midst of my profound affliction, you 
are left to me, my son, to punish the 
cowards who attack women when they 
have men to face them. Don Juan, will 
you avenge your mother and sisters ?” 
‘The spectacle offered by this scene was 
very painful. Old Don Juan, bare headed, 
was striving to appear calm, but the heavy 
tears that fell on his grey moustache were 
a flagrant contradiction of the resignation 
which he affected. Behind the old man’s 
studied countenance could be discerned 
an immense grief, which was betrayed by 
the very violence of the stoicism which 
he displayed. Choked by sobs, the colonel 
remained dumb to his father’s exhorta- 
tions. 

“Have you understood what I demand 
of you?” Don Juan again said to his son. 

“Yes, father,” the latter at length re- 
plied. “Oh!” he added, “ why was I not 
here to defend them ? but the scoundrels 
kept me back.” 

“Who did?” Don Pedro asked; ‘ have 
you not come from Santiago ?” 

“No, general; and it was within an 
ace that I never saw the light of day 
again.” 

“What has happened, then ?” 

“In the environs of Talca, while I was 
travelling post haste in the hope of join- 
ig you on the road, I was made prisoner 
by an Indian party, whose presence I was 
far from suspecting. My lancero was put 
to death after one of their barbarous cere- 
monies, and I was preparing to undergo 


the same fate, when this night I was sud=— 


denly set at liberty by the order of an 
Indian chief of the name of abi-Mari, 
whom I did not see. 
_ “Tahi-Mari!” the old general hastily 
interrupted him. ‘ What! there is still 
4man bearing that name, and you owe 
your liberty to him? Oh! he must, in 
at case, be meditating some treachery, 
‘ora Tahi-Mari would have killed you, 
in order to enjoy the sight of your 
agony,” 

“My father, calm yourself? Don Juan 
remarked, 
General,” Leon said at length, who 
‘¢ paid great attention to the young 
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man’s words, “whatever may be the 
motive which caused the man who libe- 
rated the colonel to act so, we must take 
advantage of the help which he is able 
to give us, in order to escape from the 
wood.” 

“My daughters! my daughters!” the 
old gentleman exclaimed, “ must 1 then 
give up all hope of seeing them again ?” 

“Oh!” said Don Pedro, “we must 
follow up the track of these accursed 
Indians, or—no, we will hasten to Val- 
divia, and once arrived there, I will 
organize an expedition.” 

“That is not the way to find them 
again,” Leon remarked, anxiously. 

“What do you mean?” Don Pedro 
asked. 

“ Nothing—except that you will lose 
your time in sending an army against the 
Indians: the two senoras are at this 
moment secure among some tribe that 
will sedulously keep them at a distance 
from the spot where your troops are 
fighting.” 

‘In that case they are lost !”’ General 
Soto-Mayor exclaimed, wildly. 

** Perhaps not,” Leon answered, struck 
by a sudden inspiration. 

“Ob, sir!” the old gentleman con- 
tinued, ‘‘if you suspect the spot where 
they are, speak—fix yourself the sum I 
am to pay you for such a service, and I 
will pay it. Stay, sir; yesterday [ was 
rich, powerful, and honoured; to-day I 
am only a poor old man, whose heart is 
broken; but I swear to you on my honour 
as a gentleman, that if you restore me my 
daughters, I will love you as a son, and 
will bless you with tears of joy and 
gratitude.” 

On seeing the old general so crushed 
by despair, Leon felt: himself moved by 
a pity and compassion which he did not 
attempt to check. 

“‘T only ask your esteem, general, if 1 
succeed.” 

* Speak, then, sir,’ Don Juan de Soto- 
Mayor and Don Pedro said together; 
‘do you really think that you can place 
us on the track of the ravishers ?” 

A ray of hope had illumined the old 
man’s heart, on haniagian speak in such 
a way as to suggest a possibility of finding 
the maidens again, and he awaited with 
feverish anxiety the captain’s answer, who 
kept silence, and seemed plunged in deep 
reflection. Still, as Leon seemed to be 
reflecting on the weight of the words 
which he was going to utter, and whose 
meaning might cause those who listened 
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was 


to him either an immense consolation or 
a bitter deception, neither of the two 
gentlemen dared to interrupt him. 

The fact was that Leon was asking 
himself whether he could undertake the 
liberation of the maidens. He had but 
one resource, that of going to find Tahi- 
Mari, and threatening to kill himself in 
his presence, unless he restored to the 
father the daughters whom he was be- 
wailing. 

Assuredly, after the conversation which 
had caused the separation between the 
captain and Diego, it was at least a bold 
step to think of imploring the Inca’s cle- 
mency again; but since the latter had 
voluntarily broken the bonds which held 

young Don Juan captive, it was but rea- 
sonable to assume that Diego was ani- 
mated by a different purpose. Perhaps 
he had renounced, if not his vengeance, 
still that which he had selected in vowing 
the death of all the Soto-Mayors. And 
then, again, if he thirsted for victims, 
had not the general’s beloved wife been 
killed by Indians under his orders ? 

Leon, while revolving all these argu- 
ments, did not doubt but that the maidens 
were in the power of ‘Tahi-Mari, and 
either that he considered them sufficient 
to feel certain of entire success, or more 

robably that the desire he had of saving 

[aria made him mentally smooth down 
all difliculties, he resolved to attempt the 
adventure with a firm determination to 
die if he failed. 

“T cannot put you on the track of the 
Indians who have carried off the senoras,” 
he at length answered the generals; “ but 
{ pledge myself to restore them to you.” 

“How ?’’ Don Pedro Sallazar asked. 

Don Juan contented himself with 
raising his hand to Heaven, and calling 
down blessings on the young man. 

“By starting alone in search of them,” 
Leon said, “while the few men left me 
continue to escort you to Valdivia.” 

“Alone! But why cannot we accom- 
pany you?” Don Pedro resumed, in whom 
the feeling of distrust which he had al- 
ready displayed to the captain was again 
aroused. 

“That is true,’ Don Juan said, in his 
turn. “ Guide us to these villains, since 
you know where to find them, and al- 
though I am old, I will follow you with 
all the ardour of youth, for I feel within 
me the strength to overcome ail dangers 
for the sake of tearing my poor chil- 


dren from the hands of these cowardly 
ravishers.” 


*“Do you think, sir,” said the yo 
colonel, who had just kissed his mother's 
icy forehead, “that we would leave to 
others the duty of avenging us P” 

“In that case, sir, it is impossible: 
your duty calls you, Don Pedro, to Vai’ 
divia, and you would not have time to 
carry out the expedition which I hope to 
bring to a successful result. You,” the 
young man continued, addressing General 
Soto-Mayor, “although your heart ma 
bleed at it, must give up all thought of 
accompanying me, for ere we had reached 
the spot where I believe the senoras to 
be, fatigue would exhaust your strength, 
and you would find it impossible to follow 
me.” 

“But, sir—” the colonel remarked. 

“Pray do not insist, sir,” said Leon; 
“for once again I repeat that, if you wish 
me to succeed, you must let me act as [ 
think proper.” 

“What do you propose doing, Leon, 
that you are afraid of letting us be wit- 
nesses of it?” Don Pedro observed, 
haughtily. 

‘The same as I did when the Indians 
attacked us,” the captain answered, who 
felt anger flush his face on remarking the 
insolent expression which the speaker’s 
countenance had assumed—‘ risk my life 
in the service of those to whom I have 
promised assistance and succour.” 

“Big 

“ Yes,” Leon continued; “ for the rude 
task I am about to undertake demands 
utter self-denial; man-hunting on the 
llanos and pampas requires more than 
courage, for cunning and craft are needed, 
and if I refuse your help in this expedi- 
tion, it is because your presence would 
impede my progress. Alone, | am cer- 
tain of joming Tahi-Mari, but with you 
we should all be lost.” 

A feverish excitement had seized on 
the young man, who seemed most anxious 
to efface the suspicions of which he was 
the object. 

“T have lived among the Indians who 
attacked us, and know their strange 
manners and customs. At this very 
moment, the forests are full of invisible 
eyes that watch and spy us; if we advance 
in a body toward the spot where they 
are, we may be certain of being all mas 
sacred. Believe me, in order to enter 
their encampment, I must glide like 
snake through the lianas that grow W 
the forest. Such is the reason, gentle 
men, why I refuse to let you accompaly 
me, for you are ignorant of their infers 
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And now I am at your disposal : if 
rou absolutely insist on following me, I 
sm at your orders; but, in that case, I 
snswer for nothing, for we shall have 
every unfavourable chance against us. 
These few words, uttered with an ac- 
cent of conviction and frankness which 
ould not be suspected, produced on the 
nind of the three men a favourable im- 
ression; no further objection was raised, 
and Leon was left at liberty to act as he 
pleased. Once the four gentlemen were 
agreed on this point, they had to turn 
their attention to the burial of the dead, 
and collecting the mules and horses, which 
the cries of the Indians and the gleam of 
the flames had terrified and driven from 


the camp. ; 
Allset to work: while Don Pedro gave 


skill. 


orders to his lanceros to restore a little. 


order among the bales and other articles, 
Leon gave a signal to two of his men, 
who began digging a grave at the foot of 
apine-tree with their machetes. It was 
intended to receive the mortal remains of 
the Senora Soto-Mayor. Another, some- 
what larger, was dug a few paces off in 
which to bury pell-mell the bodies of the 
Spaniards and Indians killed during the 
fight. After this melancholy task was 
completed, Leon went up to the Senora’s 
corpse, and prepared to wrap it in a 
poncho before laying it in the earth. 
“Noone must touch that body,” old 
Don Juan exclaimed as he dashed upon it 
with incredible speed, “for it is mine.” 
And, thrusting Leon away, he called 
his son, and both, their faces inundated 
with tears, commenced the melancholy 
duty. The old man’s chest heaved under 
the pressure of the sobs which he tried in 
vain to stifle. Long after the body had 
disappeared under the woollen poncho 
that covered it, the general was unable to 
depart from the spot where lay the re- 


mains of her who had been dearest to him 


in the world. 


At length Leon made an effort, and 
breaking off the affecting scene, he with 
the help of Don Pedro raised the corpse, 
~— he placed in the grave in spite of 

, final convulsions of grief on the part 
of Don Juan, who clung to the body 
‘om which he was unable to separate. 
rr came the turn of the dead friends 
and foes who encumbered the ground. 
i. me silence had presided over this 
- ttul ceremony ; two branches of 
\ ®s formed into a cross were placed 
vet either tomb, and all was ended. 


“rug this time Wilhelm the smuggler, 
6 
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whom we have already introduced to the 
reader, and who had started with one of 
his comrades in search of the mustangs 
and mules, returned to the camp, bring- 
ing back the intelligent animals, which 
had come up of their own accord on his 
signal. 

All was soon ready for a start, but one 
thing still troubled Leon—the difficulty 
of transporting the wounded. One of the 
smugglers had his arm broken by a bullet: 
and was suffering atrocious pain; a lan- 
cero had a contusion on the head, and 
two peons were wounded in the legs. 
The fatigue of the journey might prove 
most injurious to them. 

Don Pedro himself, in spite of the 
firmness he displayed, was suffering se- 
verely from the gunshot wound in his 
chest; and although, thanks to the medi- 
cal knowledge of Leon who, accustomed to 
see blood flow in the frequent fights which 
he and his men carried on against the cus- 
tom-house officers, was enabled to dress a 
wound, each of the men injured by the 
Indians had received the first necessary 
attention, they could not venture to 
travel for any length of time without 
danger. 

Still it was absolutely necessary to get 
out of the difficulty, and after selecting 
the horses whose pace was the easiest, a 
sort of litter made of thongs, skins, and 
ponchos was laid on their backs, and the 
wounded were hoisted on them, with ex- 
hortations to remain patient till they 
reached Valdivia, where they would find 
repose and attention. 

Once these arrangements were made, 
Leon counted the hearty men left of his 
comrades, and ordered three to escort the 
two generals and Colonel Don Juan, along 
with Don Pedro’s lanceros ; then turning 
to the other five, he said to then— 

‘“‘My friends, I shall require you to 
second me in what I am going to under- 
take; we are going to rescue front 
the Indians General Soto-Mayor’s two 
daughters.” 

‘What are we to do?” the smugglers 
asked; “we are ready.” 

“Wilhelm,” said Leon, addressing one 
of them, “and you, Harrison, will come 
with me.” 

“ Very good, captain.” ox 

“You others,” he continued, pointing 
to the other men who were awaiting his 
instructions, “ will return at once to Val- 
paraiso; the road is a long one, but you 
must cover it with the greatest prompti- 
tude, and I reckon on your eer 
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“You can.” ; 
“Tn eight davs we shall be at Va 


paraiso.” ; 
“Very good. So soon as you arrive, 
ou will collect the band, and if Crevel 
ar at his disposal twenty resolute fellows, 
you will enrol them, and I will give you 
the money for the purpose; but be very 
careful only to take bold companions like 
yourselves, and wood-rangers accustomed 
to a life on the Pampas. You understand 
me ” 

“Yes, captain,” said Hernandez, a tall 
fellow, with a hang-dog face and of her- 
culean stature, “you can feel perfectly 
assured.” 

“ And where is the band to go?” his 
comrade Joaquin asked, as he twisted his 
black moustache. 

* You will return here at full speed.” 

“Very good, captain,’ Hernandez 
again said ; ‘‘ but are you going to encamp 
here till we come ?” 

“No. Harrison alone will be here, and 
lead you to the spot which I shall inform 
him of.” 

* All right.” 

Hernandez, Joaquin, and Enrique took 
leave of the party, and soon found them- 
selves on the road that led to Valparaiso, 
while the three men told off to serve as 
an escort to tle generals only awaited an 
order from the latter to place themselves 
at their disposal. 

All at once General Soto-Mayor ad- 
dressed Leon, who was watching all that 
went on. 

“We are going,” the old gentleman 
said, as he took a parting glance at his 
wife’s tomb; “and I bear with me the 
assurauce which you have given me that 
you will start at once in search of my 
daughters.” 

“You can reckon on it, general; all 
that it is humanly possible to do I will 
do, and | hope to have succeeded within 
two months.” 

“May Heaven hear you! For my part, 
so soon as I arrive at Valdivia, I will 
obtain, with the help of General Don 
Pedro, all the information that may serve 
to discover the spot where they are; for 
I suspect that the Indians are concen- 
trated in the vicinity of that town, the 
capture of which would be of such great 
utility to them.” 2 

** | told you, general, that I not only 
have the means to learn where they are, 
but also to bring them back.” 

“ But, in that case, and if Heaven per- 
mit you to find them, how shall I be in- 


] 
A 





formed of it, and whither will you take 
them?” ? 

“War is declared,” Leon answered 
“and possibly witliin a week the commn. 
nications with Valdivia will be inter. 
rupted. It would, therefore, be the 
height of imprudence to try and join you 
in that town.” D 

“That is true, great Heavens! but in 
that case what is to be done?” 

“A very simple thing: so soon as] 
have succeeded in rescuing them from the 
Indians, 1 will take them both to the 
convent of the Purissina Concepcion at 
Valparaiso.” 

“Yes, you are right; that is the best 
place for them.” 

“Tn two months, then, they will be 
there, or I shall be dead.” 

“Thanks,” said the old gentleman, as 
he held out his hand to the young man, 
who pressed it in his. 

A quarter of an hour later, the little 
party was proceeding toward Valdivia, 
and the only persons left in camp were 
Leon, Harrison, Wilhelm, and Giacomo, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MAN-HUNT. 


So soon as the party had quite disappeared 
in the forest, Leon turned to his men, 
wlio were carelessly seated round the fire 
and smoking their cigarettes. 

* Comrades,” he said, “ our expedition 
is about to change its course. We have 
no longer to escort travellers, but must 
go man-hunting.” 

“All the better,” remarked Wilhelm, 
“JT prefer that; it is a lazy trade to act 
as guide to Spaniards.” 

“It is a trade which is sometimes dan- 
gerous, and our brave comrades who sleep 
there,” Leon said, pointing to one of the 
tombs, ‘‘are a proof of it.” 

“That is true,” Giacomo remarked; 
“but no matter; it is better to die while 
smuggling a few bottles of aguardiente 
under the very noses of the officers.” 

“ However that may be,” the captain 
resumed, “they are dead, and they were 
brave fellows. As for you, listen care- 
fully to this:—While i, Wilhelm, and 
Giacomo go into the mountains to seek 
Indian sign, Harrison will remain here 
and await the arrival of the band under 
Joaquin’s orders.” 

“ The deuce!”? Harrison exclaimed ; y 
would sooner go about the country with 
you. 
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«Yes, but I require that a courageous 
nd resolute inan should remain at the 
lace L have fixed, and I could 


a 
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meeting-p 
not apply to a better one than your- 
bP] 


self. ; : 
“Teon was acquainted with the character 


of his comrades, and could always manage, 
by the clever employment of a bit of flat. 
tery, to make himself obeyed not onl 
punctually but enthusiastically. Harri- 
son, on hearing the homage rendered by 
the captain to his martial virtues, drew 
up his head proudly, and manifested by a 
certain movement of the muscles, how 
flattered he felt at the good opinion Leon 
had of him. 

“And you have done well, captain,” 
he replied, proudly. 

“You must not stir from here. As we 
know not what road we shall have to fol- 
low, we will leave you our horses, which 
you will take care of. Buildahut; hunt; 
do all that you think proper, but remem- 
ber that you must not leave the Parumo 
of St. Juan Bautista without my orders.” 

“That is settled, captain; and you 
can start when you please. You may re- 
main absent six months, and be certain of 
finding me here on your return.” 

Leon rose. 

“Very good,” he said; “I reckon on 
you. 

Then he whistled to his mustang, 
which ran up at his call, and laid its in- 
telligent head on its master’s shoulder 
to be petted. It was a noble animal, 
of considerable height, with a small 
head, but its eyes sparkled with anima- 
tion, while its broad chest and fine ner- 
vous legs denoted a blood-horse. 

Leon seized the lasso which hung from 
the horse’s saddle, and knotted it round 
his body ; then, lightly tapping the crou 
of the animal, he watched it retire. Wil- 


elm and Giacomo were provided with. 


their weapons and provisions, such as 
charqui, quiso, and dried beans. 
, Come, let us be off,” said Leon, as 
e laid his long rifle on his shoulder. 
" We are ready,” the two men said. 
‘ Good luck!” Harrison shouted to 
em, though unable to prevent a sigh 
accompanying these words, which proved 
ow vexed he was at not being allowed 
to Jom them, 
: ger x ms comrades replied. 
Jeaving the clearing they began 
ae in Indian file, that ie say, 
0 the other, the second placing 
frst eet exactly in the footsteps of the 
» and the third in those of the second. 
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The last one took the additional precau- 
tion of effacing as well as he could the 
traces left by his predecessors, Harri- 
son, after looking after them for some 
time, sat down again by the fireside. 
“No matter,” he said, talking to him- 
self. ‘I shall not have much fun here, 
but what must be must.” 
_ And after this philosophic reflection he 
lit a cigarette, and began quietly smok- 
ing, while eagerly following the wreaths 


‘ which the smoke produced, and inhaling 


its fragrance with the methodical phlegm 
of a true Indian Sagamore. 

In America, when a man is travelling 
through the Indian regions in war time, 
and does not wish to be tracked by the 
Araucanos, he must go North if he has 
business in the South, and vice versd, and 
behave like a vessel which, when sur- 
prised by a contrary wind, is obliged to 
make constant tacks, which gradually 
bring it to the desired point. 

Leon Delbés was too well acquainted 
with the intelligence and skill of the In- 
dians not to act in the same way. As- 
suredly, his adoption by the Araucanos, 
which the captain had received in the 
council of the chief of the twelve Mo- 
lucho tribes, rendered him sacred to the 
latter; but not knowing what Indian 
party he might fall in with, he judged it 
more prudent to avoid any encounter. 
Moreover, he had fought the men who 
had attacked the caravan, and it would 
have been ill grace to claim the benefit of 
his adoption after the active part which 
he had taken in the struggle. Hence he 
had a twofold reason to act on the de- 
fensive, and only advance with the most 
extreme prudence. 

Fenimore Cooper, the immortal histo- 
rian of the Indians of North America, has 
initiated us in his excellent works into the 
tricks employed by the Mohicans and 
Hurons, when they wish to foil the search 
of their enemies ; but without offence to 
those persons who have so greatly admired 
the sagacity of young Uncas, that mag- 
nificent type of the Delaware nation, of 
which he was the last hero, the Indians 
of the North are mere children when 
compared with the Moluchos, who may 
be regarded as their masters in every 
respect. 

The reason for this is very simple and 
easy to understand, The Northern tribes 
never really existed as a political power ; 
each of them exercises a separate govern- 
ment; the Indians composing them rarely 
intermarry with their — and con- 
































































































































stantly lead a nomadic life. Hence they 
have never possessed more than the in- 
stincts, highly developed we allow, of 
men who incessantly inhabit the woods, 
—that is to say, a marvellous agility, a 

reat fineness of hearing, and a miracu- 
se length of sight, qualities, however, 
which are found to the same extent among 
the Arabs, and generally with all wander- 
ing nations, no matter what corner of the 
earth they dwell in. As for artfulness and 
craft, they learned these from the wild 
beasts, and merely imitated them. 

The South American Indians join to 
these advantages the remains of an ad- 
vanced civilization—a civilization which, 
since the conquest, has sought a refuge 
in inaccessible lurking-places, but for all 
that does not the less exist. The tribes 
or families regard themselves as parts of 
the same whole—the nation. 

Now the aborigines, continually on 
terms of hostility with the Spaniards, 
have felt the necessity of doubling their 
strength in order to triumph, and their 
descendants have gradually modified what- 
ever might be injurious in their manners, 
to appropriate those of their oppressors, 
and fight them with their own weapons. 
They have carried these tactics—which, 
by the way, have saved them from the 
yoke up to the present day—so far that 
they are thorough masters in rognery and 
trickery ; their ideas have been enlarged, 
their intellect is developed, and they have 
succeeded in surpassing their enemies in 
astuteness and diplomacy, if we may be 
allowed to employ that expression. 

This is so true, that not only have the 
Spaniards been unable to subjugate them 
during the past three hundred years, but 
have been actually obliged to pay them, 
with more or less good will, an annual 
tribute. Can we really regard as savages 
these men who, formerly driven back by 
their terror of firearms and dogs—ani- 
mals of whose existence they were igno- 
rant—to the heart of the Cordilleras, have 
defended their territory inch by inch, and 
in some regions have reconquered a por- 
tion of their native soil ? 

We know better than anybody that 
savages exist In America—savages in the 
full meaning of the term; but these are 
daily disappearing from the surface of the 

globe, as they have neither the necessary 
intellect to understand nor the energy to 
defend themselves. These are the Indians 
who, before being subjected to the Spa- 
niards, were so to the Mexicans or Mo- 
luchos, owing to their intellectual! organi- 
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zation, which scarce raises them aboye i), 
brute. - 
_ These tribes, which are but exceptions 
in the species, must not be confounded 
then, with the great Molucho nations of 
which we are speaking, and whose: man. 
ners we are describing—manners which 
are necessarily being modified; for, in 
spite of the efforts they make to escape 
from it, the European civilization, which 
they despise more through hereditary 
hatred of their conquerors than for any 
other motive, crushes and invades them 
on all sides. 

Within a hundred years of this time 
the emancipated Indians, who smile with 
pity at the paltry struggles carried on by 
the phantom republics that surround 
them, will take their place in the world 
again and carry their heads high. And 
this will be just, for they are heroic men 
with richly endowed characters, and ¢a- 
pable of undertaking and successfully 
carrying out great things. We will quote 
in support of this statement one fact 
which will speak better than words:— 
The best history of South America which 
has been published in Spanish up to this 
day was written by an Inca. Is not 
this conclusive ? 

Let us return to Leon and his two 
comrades Wilhelm and Giacomo. They 
were three determined men. Our readers 
know Leon, so we will say no more of 
him ; but we will sketch ina few outlines 
the appearance of Wilhelm and his com- 
rade Giacomo. These worthy gentlemen, 
who were bound together by a hearty 
friendship, formed the most singular 
contrast imaginable. 

Giacomo, a native of Naples, whence 
he escaped one morning under the excuse 
that the house he lived in was too near 
Vesuvius, but in reality on account of the 
visits paid him repeatedly by the sbirn, 
whom * was not particularly anxious to 
see, was the real type of a lazzarone, 
careless, slothful, thievish, and yet capable 
of extraordinary bravery, and bursts ot 
energy and devotion. Well built, with an 
intelligent and crafty face, and endowed 
with far from common muscular strength, 


. b] 
he seemed to be born for the smugglers 


trade. 

Wilhelm, on the contrary, was one ol 
those cold and systematic Germans who 
do nothing save by weights and measures. 
Only speaking when he was compelled, he 
seemed ever to be dreaming, though a 
thought of nothing, and concealed, wnee! 
an apparent simplicity and proverbia 
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an excellent disposition and a 
amount of intelligence. He was 
ke-dried, thin, and angular, and 
his flat face, disfigured by the smallpox, 
was rendered still uglier by gimlet eyes 


et in their orbits. 

Shek, of a flaxen hue, fell in flat 
curls on his enormous ears, and gave him 
one of those countenances which provoke 
jlarity. His magnificent teeth, however, 
and a mouth which had a remarkably 
clever expression, formed a happy diver- 
sjonwith the grotesqueness of his features. 
He had been a member of the Cuadrilla 
‘or two vears, and had entered it, as he 
said, in consequence of a violent love dis- 
appointment. ; 

On leaving the clearing, the three 
smugglers took the road to Talea, which 
they followed the whole day; at nightfall 
they encamped in the neighbourhood, and 
then next morning, after a hasty break- 
fast on a piece of quiso saturated with 
pimento, they went down to the bottom 
of the quebrada, by clinging with hands 
and feet to the asperities of the ground. 
Here they found themselves in a species 
of cafion, and were obliged to march on 
the bed of a half-dried torrent, where 
their footsteps left no imprint. 

After two days’ journeying which 
offered uo incident worthy of mention, 
our adventurers reached the beginning of 
the llanos of the templada region, situated 
on the other watershed of the Cordilleras, 
which they had just crossed. 

The verdure came back, and the heat 
began to be felt again. Our men were 
perfectly revived by this gentle and balmy 
atmosphere, the azure sky and dazzling 
sun, which took the place of the grey 
sullen sky of the Cordilleras, and the 
narrow horizon covered by mist and fog. 
On the third day Leon perceived in the 
distance the green crests of a forest, to- 
ward which he had directed his march, 
and gave vent to a ery of satisfaction.. 

“Courage, my friends,” he said to his 
comrades, “ we shall soon have the shadow 
and freshness which we want for here.” 

In truth, captain, I confess that I 
should infinitely prefer the slightest tree, 
provided that its branches afforded us 
ieaus to rest for a moment in their 
shadow, to a forced march with this 
aed rogue of a sun who burns our 
: ” was Giacomo who spoke; the poor 
xi Seemed to be troubled by the heat, 
re could scarce succeed in mopping up 
“¢ perspiration” which poured down his 
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_ appeared a smiling oasis on this denu 
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face. It was midday, the time for the 
siesta, and the ex-lazzarone, who every day 
of his life never failed to sacrifice an hour 
to this pleasant habit, said to himself with 
reason, that it was more than ever advi- 
sable to enjoy it now, because, in addition 
to the hour which invited them, they 
were also strongly impelled by the ardent 
heat which they could not guard against, 
and their fatigue. 

“And where the deuce do you mean 
to take your siesta?” Leon asked. 
“Don’t you see, on the contrary, that we 
must push on in order to gain some 
shelter ?” 

“ Alas!” said Giacomo. And patiently 
enduring his woes, \the Pah con- 
tinued his march without uttering a 
word. 

“Hallo!” Wilhelm suddenly ex- 
claimed, as he stooped down, “ what is 
this ?” 

And rising, he showed Leon a small 
gold cross hanging from a narrow velvet 
ribbon. 

** Maria’s cross!” Leon exclaimed ; 
“ves, I recognise it! We are on the 
traces of the ravishers !” 

“Tn that case,” said Wilhelm, “we 
must move ahead.” 

Leon kissed the precious relic, and 
carefully hid it in his bosom. 

** My lads, we must now learn where 
the Moluchos have sought refuge; we 
are in the right track, and the forest 
which we perceive ahead of us serves as a 
retreat jor some tribe, I imagine.” 

Then examining with scrupulous atten- 
tion the ground they trod on, they con- 
tinued to advance, seeking, but in vain, 
signs corroborating that of the cross 
which they had found. At the end of 
two hours they at length reached a spot 
suitable for a halt. Four magnificent 
royal palms, whose branches were inter- 
twined and formed a dome of foliage, 

ded 
prairie, which was burnt up by the beams 
of a fiery sun. 

Wilhelm and Giacomo fell asleep, but 
Leon remained awake, and while inhaling 
the smoke of his papilito, sought to de- 
termine the direction in which the Indians 
had proceeded. Suddenly a fresh idea 
germinated in his brain. He remembered 
that, on several occasions, when conversing 
with Diego, the latter had spoken of an 
Indian town which the Araucanos regarded 
as sacred, and which no European could 
enter. This town was called Garakouaiti, 
and was about sixty leagues from the 
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Parumo of St. Juan Bautista, hidden in a 
virgin forest. ; 

Tt was there, Diego had also told him, 
that the Moluchos hid all their most 
precious articles, as they felt sure that 
no one would come to find them. A 
secret presentiment made Leon suppose 
that the Indians, after carrying off the 
two young ladies, must have conveyed 
them to Garakouaiti as an inaccessible 
spot. 

It was to that city, then, that he must 
proceed. But he remembered that, as 
the entrance to the city was interdicted 
to Europeans, he could not hope to obtain 
admission, and he sought for an excuse 
for introducing himself by imagining some 
stratagem. As the advice of his com- 
panions might be useful to him, he woke 
them, and consulted as to the way he 
should contrive to enter Garakouaiti, sup- 
posing that he discovered that city. 

The means were not so easy to find, 
and asthe most pressing thing at present 
was to march toward the city, the three 
smugglers set out again, while reflecting 
on the plan of conduct which they should 
follow. All the rest of the day was 
passed in this way, and night surprised 
them on the banks of a rather wide stream, 
whose proximity the branches had hidden 
from them, though they had heard the 
murmurs of its waters for some time past. 

As it was quite dark, Leon resolved to 
wait till the morrow, to look for a ford by 
which to cross it. They therefore halted, 
but through prudence lit no fire, and the 
three men were soon lying on the ground, 
wrapped in their ponchos. ‘The moon 
was descending on the horizon, the stars 
were glistening in the heavens, and Leon, 
whose eyes were closed by fatigue, was on 
the point of falling asleep, when a strange 
and unexpected sound made him start. 
He listened. A slight tremor agitated 
the leaves bordering the stream, whose 
calm waters looked like a long silver 
ribbon. There was not a breath of wind 
in the air. Leon nudged his comrades, 
who opened their eyes. 

™ The Indians!” the captain whispered 
to them. “Silence.” 

Then, crawling on his hands and knees, 
he went down the bank and entered the 
water. He looked round him and saw 
nothing; all was calm, and he waited 
with fixed eye and expanded ear. Half- 
an-hour passed thus, and the sound which 
had attracted his attention was not re- 
peated. It was in vain that he tried to 
pierce the obscurity; the night was so 





dark, that at ten yards off he could dis. 
tinguish nothing; and though he listened 
attentively, no sound troubled the silence 
of the night. F 

Plunged as he was up to the waist 
in the water, an icy coldness gradually 
spread over his whole body. At lengti 
feeling worn out and fancying himself 
mistaken, he was preparing to remount 
the bank, when, just at the moment when 
he was about to beat a retreat, a hard 
log slightly grazed his chest. 

He looked down and instinctively thrust 
out his hand. It was the gunwale of a 
canoe, which was gliding noiselessly 
through the reeds, which it parted in its 
passage. This canoe, like nearly all 
Indian vessels, was simply the stem of a 
tree hollowed out by the help of fire, 
Leon regarded this mysterious canoe, 
which seemed to be advancing without 
the help of any human being, and rather 
drifting with the current than being 
guided in a straight line. Still, what 
astonished him was, that it went straight 
on without any oscillation. Evidently 
some invisible being, an Indian probably, 
was directing it; but where was he sta- 
tioned, and was he alone? ‘These facts 
it was impossible to know. 

The captain’s anxiety was extreme; he 
dared not make the slightest movement 
through fear of being surprised, and yet 
the canoe was still there. Desirous, how- 
ever, of knowing how matters really 
stood, Leon softly drew his knife from 
his boot, and, holding his breath, crouched 
down in the river, only leaving his face 
above water. 

All at once he gave a start; he had 
seen flashing in the dark, like two live 
coals, the eyes of a savage, who, swim- 
ming behind the canoe, was pushing 1t 
forward with his arm. The Indian held 
his head above water, and was looking 
about him inquiringly. 

Suddenly Leon, on whom the eyes had 
first been fixed, leaped forward with the 
activity of a panther, seized the Indian 
by the throat, and before he was able to 
defend himself or utter a cry of alarm, 
plunged his knife into his heart. 

The Indian’s face became black; his 
eyes were enormously dilated; he beat 
the water for a moment with his legs an 
arms, then his limbs stiffened and he sank, 
carried away by the current, and leaving 
behind him a slight reddish track. He 
was dead. 

Leon, without the loss of a moment, 
got into the canoe, and, holding by the 
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ods, looked in the direction where he 
had left his comrades. Both had followed 
him, bringing with them the rifle which 
Leon had laid on the ground, and which 
they were careful to keep above water, 
as well as their own. . 
Then the three men, making as little 


noise as possible, disengaged the canoe 
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from the reeds which had barred its pro- 
gress, and lay down in the bottom, after 
placing it in mid-stream, and making it 
feel the current. They went on thus for 
some time, believing themselves already 
safe from the invisible enemies who sur- 
rounded them, when all at once aterrible 
clamour broke out, and awoke the echoes. 





(To be continued.) 





AT THE WELL. 


I satp, “I have a tale to tell!” 
I said it with a blush and sigh ; 
We were together at the well, 
Effie, my rustic love, and I; 
Serenely up the cloudless sky 
The queen moon walked in grace alone ; 
And with her cheek and hair o’erblown 
With light, as with a golden veil, 
She stood and waited for the tale. 


About her little shining head 
A wreath of wilding flowers she wore : 
Brown, streaked with amber, white, and red, 
Their like I oft had seen before, 
Yet did not know that they were fair 
Until she had them in her hair, 


How tenderly my memory notes 

Each tithe that made my bliss complete, 
The very way her petticoats 

Fell dainty round her twinkling feet ; 
And how, betwixt the stones so blue, 
A wild and straggling brier-bush grew; 
And how the side against the sun 
Shone with a dozen flowers for one 
Upon the other, in the shade ; 
That brier-bush a text I made, 
And preached a sermon very wise, 
And Effie told me with her eyes 
She never heard so sweet a one; 
That we would always live the sun, 
And make our lives on all sides bright, 
And so we have done since that a” ‘ 
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As the summer vacation drew near, and 
the closed sliutters and comparative quiet 
of the west-end made one for a moment 
believe in the phrase, “ Nobody in town,” 
I had, after some thought, determined to 
resist the many temptations of a walking 
tour, and instead of trusting to shoe- 
leather, try what virtue lay in a stout pair 
of oars, and make a trip by water instead 
of land. 

But first, in what direction? The 
eareful search of a huge chart, and some 
knowledge of the northern and eastern 
seaboard, led me to mark out a course 
along the shore of Massachusetts and 
among the beautiful islands which stud 
the coast of Maine. 

The cruise was at that time a novel 
one, and many were the doubts expressed 
as to the seaworthiness of my boat. She 
was twenty-two feet long, nine inches 
high, and thirty-two wide — canvas-co- 
vered, except about four feet of the middle 
section, with suflicient space to stow two 
days’ food and water, and to carry all the 
baggage necessary for a week’s voyage. 
The oars were made especially strong for 
the occasion, of spruce, ten feet three 
inches in length, and nicely balanced. In 
addition to provision and clothes, a gun, a 
couple of hundred feet of stout line, and 
a boat-hook were stowed in the bottom. 

The day fixed for departure rose clear. 
An east wind tempered the heat of the 
sun; but the tide, which by starting 
earlier would have been in my favour, 
was dead low, and would turn before I 
could round the northern point of the 
city. After all my traps had been put on 
board, seating myself carefully, the oars 
were handed in, and a few strokes sent 
me ahead of the raft. The tide was low, 
dead low, in the fullest meaning of the 
word; the sea-weed slowly circled and 
eddied round, tioating neither up nor 
down; while the unrippled surface of the 
Back Bay reflected the city and bridges 
so perfectly that it was hard to tell where 
reality ended and seeming began. Pass- 
ing beneath the Cambridge draw, I turned 
the boat’s head for the next one, and kept 
close to the northern point of the city. 
Seven bridges must be passed ere the bay 
opened before me. The boat had just 
cleared the last, when, remembering that 
no matches had been provided, and not 
kuowing where a landing might be made, 
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I decided to lay in a stock before putting 
to sea. With a narrow shave past the 
Chelsea ferry-boat, I backed water, and 
came alongside a raft of ship-timber sea. 
soning near one of the docks, tenanted by 
a score or more of semi-amphibious 
urchins, who were running races over the 
half-sunken logs, and taking all sizes of 
duckings, from the slight spatter to the 
complete souse. Engaging the services 
of one of these water-rats, by a judicious 
promise of a larger sum as payment than 
the one intrusted to him for the purchase, 
I had soon a sufficient supply, and restin 

the boat-hook on one of the logs, wash 
off. East Boston ferry was quickly passed, 
my boat lifting and falling gracefully in 
the swell of the steamer, A I began to 
feel the flow of the rising tide setting 
steadily against her. Governor’s Island 
showed rather hazy three miles off ; Apple 
Island, tufted with trees, looked in the 
shimmering light like one of the palm. 
crowned Atolls of the Pacific; and, just 
discernible through the foggy air, Deer 
Island and the Hospital loomed up. A 
straight course would have saved at least 
two miles and avoided the strength of the 
tide; but though my boat drew only three 
inches, and there was water enough and 
to spare on the flats, the sea-weed, grow- 
ing thick as grain in the harvest-field, and 
half-floating where the depth was three or 
four feet, collectiug round the sharp bow 
as a long tress of hay gathers round a 
tooth of a rake, and burying the oar-blade, 
impeded all progress, and obliged me to 
pull almost double the distance against 
the rapid tide-set of the circuitous chan- 
nels. I worked through the bends and 
reaches, till the deep, strong current of 
Shirley Gut was to be stemmed, where 
the tide runs with great force—nearly 
fifty feet in depth of pure green water, 
eddying and whirling round, all; sorts of 
ripples and small whirlpools dimpling 1s 
surface—with the rushing sound wlue 

deep and swift water makes against its 
banks. A few moments’ tough pulling 
brought me through, and once outside 
Deer Island, nothing lay between me an 

Nahant. ‘The well-known beach and the 
sandy headland called “Grover” stood 
out at the edge of Lynn Bay, and the rise 
and fall of the white surf, too distant to 
be heard, marked the long reef stretching 
seaward. After dining, and allowing the 





to drift while re-arranging my pro- 
— I took my place, and, getting the 
oper bearings astern, bent on the oars. 

To those who have rowed only clumsy 
country-boats, with their awkward row- 
locks aud wretched oars, slimy, dirty, 
and leaking, trailing behind tags and 
streamers of pond-weed, or who have only 
experimented with that most uncivilized 
style of digging up the water called pad- 
dling, the real pleasure of rowing is un- 
known. 

Grover’s Head went astern; Nahant 
grew more and more distinct. There was 
but little wind, and the boat went rocking 
over the long roll of the huge waves, cut- 
ting smoothly through their wrinkled 
surface. In sight to the south and the 
east were the Brewsters, the outer light, 
and the sails of vessels of all sizes and 
shapes which were slowly making their 
way into the harbour. The afternoon 
was cloudy, but now and then a brilliant 
ray of sunshine would fall on islands and 
vessels, lighting them up for an instant, 
and then closing over again. My route 
took me about three miles outside Nahant 
and in full view of the end of the pro- 
montory. There was now a clear course, 
except that occasionally a huge patch of 
floating sea-weed would suddenly deaden 
and then stop the boat’s headway, com- 
peling me to back water and clear the 

w of the long strands. It was at first 
very startling to be thus checked when 
running at full speed, the sensation being 
that some one has grasped the boat and is 
pushing her back. With the resistance 
come the rush and ripple, as the sharp 
stem plunges through the floating mass 
of weed. The wind, which had been light 
and bafling all the forenoon, after I had 
passed Nahant, and was abreast of Egg 

k with its little whitewashed light- 


house, freshened, and, veering to the 
+ Southeast, blew across my track. The 


vessels began to lean to its force, and the 
Waves torise. I was then outside Swamp- 
_ Bay, about eight miles from land. 
: € shore was plainly visible, with the 
ne dotted along like specks of 
th le, and the outlying reefs showing by 
Phil sparkle of the foam upon them. 
lips’s Beach, and the island called by 

© romantic name of Ram, were now 
rrPosite. Half-Way Rock, so named 
tom being half-way from Boston to 
wet i was the point towards which 
r fen pulling for two hours, and it 
pe how for the first time be seen. It 
© sight as the boat was rising on a 
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huge wave, which broke under her and 
went rushing shoreward, roaring savagely, 
with long streaks of foam down its green 
back. ‘lhe elevation of the eyes above 
the water was so small, that when my 
boat sunk away in the trough of the sea, 
nothing could be seen above the top of 
the advancing wave. I had therefore to 
watch my chance, and when she rose get 
my bearings. 

Half-Way Rock is a water-washed 
mass of porphyritic stone, the top about 
twenty feet above high tide, shaped much 
like a pyramid, and a few years since was 
capped with a conical granite beacon, 
strongly built and riveted down, but which 
had been two-thirds washed away by the 
tremendous surf of the easterly storms. 
The rock stands at the outer edge of a 
long sand-shoal, and is east of Salem. To 
the northward, a dim blue line on the 
horizon, lay Cape Ann, by my reckoning 
about eighteen miles distant. I kept on 
— over the swell, which was growing 
arger, not quite in the trough of the sea 
—but when a particularly large wave 
came easing up a little, so as to take the 
boat more on the bow, the motion was not 
a pleasant one. It was a sort of half 
rolling, half pitching —very unlike the 
even, smooth slide of the early part of the 
afternoon. The rock soon became plainer, 
and at last I rested on my oars to watch 
the waves as they broke on its furrowed 
face. The great rollers, which became 
higher as the water shoaled toward its 
foot, fell upon it bursting into foam, and 
jetting the spray high above the half- 
broken beacon. It was a beautiful sight 
as the spray broke under the shadow of 
the seaward face, and was thrown up into 
the sunlight. as 

Not heeding whither I was drifting, a 
nasal hail suddenly roused me to the fact 
that there were other navigators in those 
seas. “ Booat ahoy! Whar’ ye boound ?” 
Giving a stroke with the larboard oar, I 
saw, hove to, a fishing-schooner — her 
whole crew of skipper, three men, and a 
boy standing at the gangway and looking 
with all their ten eyes to make out, if pos- 
sible, what strange kind of sea-monster 
had turned up. My boat could not have 
seemed very seaworthy, only seven inches 
above water, disappearing in the trough 
of every sea that passed, then lifting its 
long and slender bow of brilliant crimson 
above the white foam, and the occupant 
apparently on a level with the water. The 
hail was repeated. The answer, ‘Cape 
Ann,” did not satisfy them; and the 
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question, “ Waant any heélp ?” was next 
bawled out. My only reply was by a 
shake of the head; and settling back into 
my place, gave way on the oars, and 
left my fishing friends still looking and 
evidently very uncertain whether it were 
not better to make an attempt at a 
rescuc. 

I now kept on about a mile farther to- 
ward the Cape, but found that the time 
before sundown was too short to reach it. 
About seven miles distant, perched ona 
cliff overlooking the sea, was the hospi- 
table mansion of Mr. T., where I was sure 
of a welcome and a good berth for my 
boat, and which snug harbour could just 
be reached by nightfall. The way lay 
straight across Gooseberry Shoal, on the 
outside of which stands Half-Way Rock, 
The sea for my small boat was very heavy; 
but, having full confidence in her buoy- 
ancy, I drove straight on. Upon the shoal 
the colour of the water changed from deep 
to light green; the sca was shorter, much 
higher, and broke quicker; the waves 
washed over the stern of the boat, bury- 
ing it two feet or more, and coming almost 
into the seat-room. ‘then she would lift 
herself free, and ride high and clear on 
the backs of the ¢reat rollers, which would 
break and crush down under her, send- 
ing her well ahead. ‘The sunlight, falling 
from behind, shone through the body of 
each wave, making it of the most trans- 

arent brilliant emerald, and tinting the 
foam with every hue of the rainbow. 
Pulling with the sea is very easy work, 
if the boat be long enough to keep from 
broaching to—that is, swinging sideways 
and rolling over, a performance which 
dories are apt to indulge in. There are 
on tlie shoal several reefs, whose black 
ridges are just awash at high tide; past 
these the inner edge of the water deepens 
and the sea becomes smoother. About 
an hour brought me inside what is called 
by the dwellers thereabout the “ Outer 
Island,”’—its gray-red rocks tufted here 
and there with patches of coarse grass, 
and weather-worn and seamed by surf 

and storm, with the usual accompaniment 
of mackerel-gulls screaming and soaring 
aloft at the approach of a stranger. 
When within about a quarter of a mile 
of the shore, I backed round to come 
upon the beach stern foremost through the 
surf. _ If the surf be hich, coming ashore 
is a delicate operation ; for, should the 
boat be turned broadside on, she would 
be thrown over upon the oarsman, and 


both washed up the beach in a flood of 
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sandy salt-water ; so it requires some 
steadiness to sit back to the ecomine Ware 
hear the iereasing roar, and fee! the sud. 
den lift and toss shoreward which each 
roller gives you as it plunges down upon 
the sand. Just before coming to the outer 
edge of the surf, I was seen by my friends 
who hastened down the cliff-road to ‘. 
ceive me. Resting on my oars, I waited, 
till, hearing a large roller coming, whose 
voice gained in strength and depth as it 
drew nearer to the shore, I looked be. 
hind. ‘The crest was already beginning 
to curl, as it dashed under the boat and 
swept me in-shore, breaking, as the stern 
passed, the top of the sea, and carrying 
me in full speed with the flood of foam 
and spray. After three or four quick 
strokes I jerked the oars out of the row. 
locks, jumped into the water knee-deep, 
and wading dragged the boat backwards 
as far as she would float, when the re. 
ceding surf let her gently down upon 
the sand, and before the next wave the 
servant had taken the bow and I the 
stern and lifted her high and dry upon 
the beach. And so my afternoon’s pull 
of thirty miles was safely and successfully 
finished, my boat having proved herself 
thoroughly seaworthy, though my friends 
could hardly believe that such a craft 
could be safely trusted. After removing 
the stores and arranging other matters, 
we took her up, placed her quietly upon 
the grass, and left her for the night. 
The next morning was rather hazy. 
About nine o’clock 1 took my way to the 
beach, and began to prepare for departure. 
Mr. T.’s house lies several miles to the 
south and west of Cape Ann. Eastern 
Point, on the Cape, was therefore the 
place to be steered for in a straight line 
—perhaps six miles distant. Two miles 
on, the white light-house on the Point 
can be plainly seen. The tide was rising, 
and the two lines of ripple met across 
the sand-bar which connects a little island 
with the beach. My boat was now Car 
ried down from her night’s resting-place 
and set at the edge of the water. The 
oars being placed in readiness, two of us 
waded out with her till she would Jus! 
float, when, quickly and cautiously step- 
ping in, I met the advancing wave in time 
to ride over it. The line of surf is hart 
to cross, unless one can catch the roller 
before it begins to crest. Once outsi¢t 
the line, I turned and pulled swiftly acros 
the bar, over which the tide had mse2* 
few inches, and, bidding good-morning to 
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Fastern Point. There was considerable 
well, though not much wind, ‘The shore 
being familiar to me, I was rowing along 
leisurely, recognising one well-known clitf 
after another, as they came in sight, and 
was between Kettle Island and the main, 
shen a slight dampness in the air caused 
me to turn my face to the eastward, and 
[saw coming in from the sca, preceded 
by an advance cuard of feathery mist, a 
dense bank of fog. It swept in, blotting 
out sea, shore, everything but the view 
afew feet around the boat. Fortunately 
knowing the place, and guided by the 
sound of the surf, 1 soon neared the wet, 
brown rocks at the inner edge of Kettle 
Island. Backing up into a little cove 
between two huge sea-weedy boulders, I 
waited, hoping that a turn in the wind 
might drive the mist seaward and allow 
meto keep on. There I sat a full hour, 
watching the star-fish, and the crabs 
scrambling about among the loose strands 
of the olive-green and deep purple rock- 
weed, which looked almost black in the 
shadow, while here and there, as it waved 
to and fro with the sea, disclosing patches 
of yellow sand. Very beautiful was this 
natural aquarium; but time was flying, 
and “The Shoals” were more than thirty 
miles distant. The mist began to drive 
in long rifts, and a gleam of sunshine 
came out, but only for a moment. I took 
ran of it at once, and pushed out 

m port. 

The opposite shore of the cove, in the 
mouth of which the island lies, was dimly 
discernible, and the dense foliage of 
the willows surrounding the fishermen’s 
houses loomed up in the distance, while 
at the extreme end of the Point the sea 
broke heavily on the long protruding 
reef which slanted eastward. I made 
mY for the Point, and reached the 
ee e line of rollers just in time; for 

€ fog, which had been drifting back- 
wards and forwards and torn in long 
pian bad closed over again, shutting 

n darker than ever, It was with the 
ar difficulty that I could make ont 
‘ a grey line of cliff and surf. On 
€, however, it appeared best to 

fep on and feel my way along the coast 
Tenn’ rather by sound than by sight. 
war i “ee grows higher as you go north- 
.- © towards Gloucester harbour, and is 

Possible, more rugged and broken than 
Othe south. The chief dancer was ion 
sunken rocks, which every. w b- 
merged three or { MP 0 Regs 

e hallo our feet, and which in 

W of the sea were wholly above 
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water. I came upon one very suddenly, 
as the wave was swelling above it, and 
the rock-weed afloat on its sunken head 
looked, for the instant, like the hair of a 
drowning person. My boat went directly 
over it, and the next moment its black 
crest rose in the trough of the wave. 
One such chance of wreck was enough, 
and so I kept farther out, losing sight 
almost entirely of the cliffs. The sun, 
meanwhile, was pouring down an intense 
heat, making the fog luminous, but not 
rendering the coast any more visible. I 
knew that before me, somewhere, lay the 
reef of Norman’s Woe. The huge rock 
on the inside of the reef, separated from 
the shore by a narrow strait, I judged 
must be right ahead, but not knowing 
how near, I kept on, cautiously looking 
behind every few strokes, and began to 
think I must have passed im the fog, 
when suddenly, as if it had stepped in 
the way, it rose before me, its top lost in 
the mist, and with the sullen drip and 
splash of the sea on its almost perpen- 
dicular sides. I had to back water with 
some force, and skirting the reef, stood 
on till fairly outside.—when, turning 
shoreward again, I went on to the edge 
of the surf. 

Resuming my former style of naviga- 
tion, almost twisting my head off to keep 
a sharp look-out for rocks and reefs, I 
came to what seemed to be the mouth 
of Gloucester harbour, and there stopped 
fora moment. There was no use in pull- 
ing up one side of the harbour and down 
the other, four miles, while in a straight 
line to the Point it was only one and a 
half. 1 had almost decided on rowing the 
longer distance, however, when I heard 
a bell ringing somewhere in the direction 
of Eastern Point. It was striking in mea- 
sured time, and the sound came across 
the water with great distinctness. It 
puzzled me a little, till I remembered 
there was a fog-bell as well as a light- 
house on the Point. Hoping that the 
tolling would continue, I aimed _for the 
bell as straight as possible. With a 
couple of strokes the shore vanished, 
and nothing could be seen but fog. 
Rowing where there is plenty of light 
and yet nothing visible is embarrassing 
business. One must rely wholly upon 
the sense of hearing, as eyes are of no 
use in such a case. Fearing that the 
bell might cease before I got across, I 
bent with a will upon the oars and went 
racing through the fog. The sound grew 
more and more distinct with each peal 
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when, suddenly as the apparition of Nor- 
man’s Woe, right before me sprang up 
the black dripping hull of a fishing- 
schooner, becalmed, and rocking with the 
roll of the sea; one turn and I shot 
beneath her bows, passed her,and was lost 
in the fog before the fat darkey who was 
lazily fishing by the bowsprit could shift 
{rom one side of the deck to the other to 
keep me in sight. The creaking of blocks 
and the heavy flap of wet sails warned 
me of the neighbourhood of other vessels. 
In a short time I could hear the rusty 
grating of the pivot as the bell turned; 
then my boat glided close under the rock 
on which the lighthouse stands. At that 
moment the fog opened half across the 
bay, showing clearly my track with more 
than a dozen vessels lying close by it. 
The lifting was but for a moment ; hak 
rolled the cloud, and all was invisible 
again. I rounded the Point, however, 
and went ahead, pulling along the eastern 
coast of the Cape in the fog. 

it was hard work, this groping through 
the mist, and made me wish for the Janus 
power of gazing out of the back of iny 
head to save the trouble of continually 
turning. ‘The look-out was now neces- 
sarily more vigilant than when on the 
lower shore, as I was entirely ignorant of 
the coast, and could not see twenty feet 
before me. The sea was calm, save the 
ever-swinging ground-swell, which does 
not show its power till it meets with 
some resistance; and though without 
crest, the surf on the rocks was very 
high. There was nothing to deaden the 
iorce of the sea, and it came on in huge 
grecn masses, sliding bodily up on the 
rocks with a sound like distant thunder, 
making one feel that a boat would be 
shivered to splinters should she fall into 
its power. Once the breakers nearly 
cauglit me broadside on, as I had begun 
to pull along the shore, compelling me to 
keep outside the line of surf and thus fol- 
low it till the rocky headland loomed up 
on the other side of the bay, then past 
the reefs again till another bay curved in- 
ward,—nothing to be seen but fog, dim 
Whiic surf, and dimmer rocks. Once, 
When passing an outlying point, I saw 
for a moment a couple of men fishing; 
they shouted something which the surf 
renucred inaudible; then rock and fishers 
Ik ited away into the mist. After rowing 
1 Uus manner for about an hour, the 
water shoaled, the fog lightened, and an 
island appeared to the east, with the sea 
ripping over the sand-bar which joined 
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it to the shore. I pulled on and foung 
the depth but a few inches, just enough 
to cross without touching. The island 
was very picturesque, and the end to. 
wards the west was broken into ledges 
on which were perched eight or ten small 
weather-beaten houses. Half floating by 
the beach under the cliff, or drawn wp 
on it, were a number of dories, while 
a troop of little children were wading, 
splashing, and shouting in the shallow 
water on the bar. They stopped when 
they saw me, clustered together watching 
as 1 passed, and when I was fairly over 
set up a shout and resumed their play, 
I rowed on until two in the afternoon, 
when the fog became thinner, and finding 
myself between two rocky headlands, in 
** Milk Island Strait,” as L conjectured, 
and it being dinner-time, I went ashore 
in a little inlet, took out my provisions, 
and dined. 

The mist, meanwhile, had disappeared, 
leaving the sky perfectly clear. It was 
nearly three when dinner was finished. 
The Isles of Shoals was full twenty-one 
miles distant, and if they were to be 
reached before night, there was no time 
to be lost. So I backed out of the inlet, 
and, getting the bearings, aimed for a 
point on the horizon where I supposed 
the islands to be, and pulled without 
stopping for three hours. The wind was 
fresh from the south-east, the sea high, 
and there was not the least trace of the 
fog. The hills of Cape Ann, as I went 
on, changed from green to blue, and the 
colour grew fainter in the distance. The 
land, which was ten miles inside to the 
westward, had now come nearer, and the 
dark line of the woods was just visible. 
It was time to see the Shoals. I turned, 
but the heavy sea tossed the boat about, 
so that it was not at all certain whether 
they were or were not in sight. The only 
objects in view were a few small white 
clouds about the horizon and the distant 
sails of a schooner; so again bringmg 
the Cape astern, I rowed on till sunset. 
The hills had then almost sunk below the 
water, and it was full time to see White 
Island, and the light which would be 
kindled in a few moments. The boat 
swung into the trough of the sea, and 
when on the top of a wave I looked up t0 
the northward. The sight was not a 
pleasant one for an evening pull: the 
sky was covered with the dark clouds of 
a gathering storm rapidly rolling up, a2 
my old friend the fog was again working 
in, as the wind had shifted to the east 
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_ In the distance nothing could 

cet oh black sky and blacker water, 
while nearer crept on the line of mist, 
shutting out all prospect. The Shoals 
were doubtless somewhere in the dark- 
ness, but just where I could not deter- 
mine. Something must be done at once 
before the fog reached me. Calling a 
council of war, I debated. There was 
no certainty of hitting the Shoals, and if 
I did come on them in any other than 
the exact spot, my boat would be beaten 
into chips in five minutes on some of the 
reefs which abound in that region. It 
would be entirely dark when I reached 
the islands, and the wind and sea were 
rising; it looked very much like the 
beginning of an easterly gale. So the 
council concluded to let the Shoals go 
for that night, and stay out at sea till 
morning. Should the gale come on, the 
boat could be beached on the coast to the 
westward; and if the wind lulled, as it 
probably would for a few hours on the 
next day, there was time enough to get 
ashore. I was from eight to ten miles at 
sea, and six miles east and south of the 
Shoals, as nearly as I could reckon. It 
was necessary to get more to the west- 
ward to clear the islands in the night, 
when the tide set in. Rowing for half 
an hour brought me far enough in to 
stop. The fog was again all around me, 
and the thick clouds made it so dark that 
it was impossible to see twice my boat’s 
length. Resting on my oars for a moment, 
I began to stow a few things more closely 
in the seat-room, when a huge sea broke 
just ahead, and, striking the bow a little 
on one side, whirled the boat round and 
rolled her half over, pitching the crest 
into the seat-room and filling it with 
water. I caught her with the oars barely 
In time to save her, and turned her again 
head to the sea, keeping a watchful eye 
to windward. Then baling out the seat- 
room, I took some crackers and-a: draught 
of water, and turned the boat stern fore- 
most to the sea. 

It was, by guess, about nine o’clock; 
and there was no light except the phos- 
Phorescence of the water. When a wave 
came rushing through the fog, its black 

dy invisible in the darkness, the crest 
glanced like quicksilver, and broke into 
ten thousand coruscations as the boat 

alanced on the top—pouring a flood of 
glittering water past the stern and over 
the Canvas cover, and dripping from the 
Sides in a oa drops. Wherever a 
foam-bubble burst or oar dipped, it was 
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like opening a silver-lined casket. The 
boat left a luminous track, which rose 
with the waves as they sweiled behind 
her, and disappeared in the night. It 
required a strong hand to keep her in her 
course; had she broached to, I should 
have been rolled out and obliged to swim 
for it. A quick eye was necessary to 
watch, lest, in spite of the oars, she might 
swing round and turn over. The utter 
darkness and the storm so threatening at 
sundown had come in full force. It was 
raining and blowing heavily, and the 
strong wind driving the rain and mist 
in sheets across the water deepened the 
hoarse roar of the sea. I was very wet, 
and not so fresh, after my forty miles or 
more of hard, steady pulling, as in the 
morning ; I was also very sleepy, so that 
it was not easy to keep even one eye 
open to look out for passing coasters— 
the chief danger. My craft was so slen- 
der they could have gone over her in the 
darkness and storm and never have known 
it. The tide was still setting out, the sea 
was very high, and there was not a ray of 
light from White Island. My best course 
seemed to be to continue pulling slowly, 
and keep the boat stern to the sea till 
after midnight, when the tide would 
change and the wind would lull for a 
short time—unless it should prove to 
be the beginning of the gale, and not its 
forerunner, as I had thought. The hours 

assed slowly. There was much to do in 
saline straight and in easing up when 
the great waves loomed through the fog. 
Midnight would decide whether at day- 
dawn I must pull for it, and run, if pos- 
sible, the line of breakers on Rye Beach, 
with rather less than an even chance of 
coming out right-end uppermost, or 
whether the wind and sea would go down 
so that I could slip quietly ashore before 
the gale returned. 

Midnight came at last ; the rain ceased, 
andthe wind began to shift to the south, 
and I knew that now the probability of 
going ashore decently was good. The 
tide having turned, the wind moderated, 
and the sea, though still high, was longer 
and did not break so quickly. Still farther 
to the south veered the wind, and a little 
after three, as well as I could tell by my 
watch, the fog thinned, so that, looking 
up, I caught the faint glimmer of a star ; 
then another peeped through the cloud. 
The mist wit w in several places, then 
drifted over, then broke again; and, 
chancing to look seaward, a light flared 
into full blaze for a moment, swung 
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smaller, then vanished. There was no 
mistaking it—White Island light at last! 

Backing with one oar, pulling with the 
other, I rose on the top of a great sea, 
and caught the light again Just as it be- 
gan to come into sight. Oli I went, at a 
splendid pace, driving along in the trough 
and over the crest of the waves, steering 
by a star behind me, for about ten mi- 
nutes; then light and stars sank back 
into the mist, and all was black again. I 
waited a few moments, and again the 
light shone out; but meantime the boat’s 
bow had veered several points. Turning 
toward it, I was off full speed this time 
for about five minutes, coxa the fog 
swept in agam. Then another rest on 
my oars. ‘Lhe fog drifted out and drifted 
in, backwards and forwards, now thinning 
here, then thinning there; but no other 
glimpse of the light did I get that night. 
For amoment, ashadowy-looking schooner 
glided slowly along a few hundred feet 
ahead of me, and direcily across my track 
—ithen melted out into the darkness. 
After waiting some time longer, finding 
no chance of another glimpse of the light, 
I secured my oars, and, as the wind and 
sea had decreased, got ready to turn in. 
The seat-room was only four feet long— 
two feet short of my length ; and the wash- 
board, which was three inches in height, 
surrounded the seat-room and obliged me 
to use the boat-sponge as a pillow. But 
trusting to chance that my craft would 
come across nothing either fixed or float- 
ing, I retreated at once to the land of 
Nod. What the weather was during the 
rest of that night, or what might have 
been seen, I cannot say; for I did not 
wake till my watch told seven in the 
morning. ‘Then my eyes opened to as 
choice a specimen of mist as had yet 
been met with. . 

It was perfectly calm; the sea was un- 
dulating slightly, and not a breath of wind 
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stirring. I sat up and looked around 
Nothing visible but misty atmosphere 
and leaden-coloured water; the phospho. 
rescent sparkle had quite gone out of it 
I ls and with the low dull roar of 
the surf on Rye Beach on one side came 
the break of the waves on the Shoals. byt 
so faint that it was doubtful whether it 
were really audible, when another most 
unmistakable sound assured me Land. 
lord Laighton was blowing his breakfast. 
horn on Appledore Island. The familiar 
notes of that very peculiar performance 
came clearly through the fog. Had he 
kept on blowing twenty minutes longer, 
he would have had another guest ; but he 
stopped before ten strokes could be taken, 
So, reluctantly turning my boat for the 
other shore, 1 pulled for the sound of the 
surf, which increased as I approached it, 
The beach was still several miles distant, 
when the short quick rap of oars came to 
my ears. I knew at once the fisherman’s 
stroke, and, supposing that he had put 
out from the shore and did not mean to 
stay out long, I gave chase at once, and 
pulled till he stopped rowing and was ap- 
parently near. ‘Then I hailed, and after 
a twenty minutes’ hunt caught a glimpse 
of his dory, and immediately introduced 
myself. He was fishing with two lines, 
one on each side of the boat, and was 
about returning when I came up. He 
had never before beheld such a craft as 
mine, and did not know what to make 
of her as she came through the fog. He 
soon, however, drew in his lines, and, 
acting as pilot, set out for the beach, from 
which we were then three miles distant. 
Alter various twistings and circlings 
through the mist, the row of sandy hil- 
locks which backs Rye Beach appeared, 
and in a few moments we pulled through 
the surf, and landed, thus ending one 
part of my summer’s cruise. 
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THE GAMEKEEPER’S SON. 
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By BertHotD AUERBACH. 


CHAPTER I. 


juexe stands the gamekeeper’s house, 
silent and solitary. In the sunshine lies 
he brown pointer, with its eyes closed 
is if sleeping, though now and then snap- 
ying at a fly which is dancing too imper- 
‘jnently on its nose; when one 1s caught, 
it is straightway swallowed, unplucked 
and uncooked, but if it escape, the dog 
lies down again with a contemptuous 
shake of its ears. In Nimrod’s glances— 
that is the dog’s name—you can read how 
much beneath his dignity such a fly-chase 
really is; but two months will soon have 
passed away since he pursued any other 
came, The last shot he heard fired struck 
his own master, whose wife and her only 
child, Eberhard, are still lamenting him. 
The dog, however, cannot weep; he can 
ouly lament to himself, and pine away, as 
{suffering in addition from an evil con- 
science: and in fact Nimrod is not quite 
free from guilt. All this will eventually 
be revealed, for nothing remains hidden. 
Nimrod rises, stretches himself, makes a 
face as if he were weary of life, and then 
walks to a hedge, where he stands watch- 
ing little Eberhard, who is cutting small 
stems of wood into the shape of whistles. 

Eberhard is a boy hardly nine years of 
age, and his entire clothing consists of a 
shirt and patched linen trousers; his 
ight hair is uncut, his bright blue eyes 
glisten beneath a shapely forehead, his 
plump cheeks show that he has not had 
much sorrow yet, and his open brown 
chest that he has lived a good deal in the 
open air, He is now whistling gently to 


himself, as if teaching the wood the 


sounds he intends presently to draw from 
: When the dog stood before him, he 
“You would like to have a whistle, 
Nimrod? Oh you poor beast, you can do 
nothing but bark ‘huhu!’ while I can 
Sing and whistle; T’ll show you when 
this is finished.” Then he said, in a 
ower tone to himself:—‘ What a splendid 
whistle the whole bark of a tree would 
— but it would want a nice mouth- 
“eee to hold it between the lips. I 
should like to see that.” 

serhard laughed at the immense 


mount} ; 
out which would be needed in order to 


sound a whistle made out of such a large 
piece of bark. 

The dog fancied that the laugh was in- 
tended for him, as he probably did not 
understand how any one could laugh at 
his own thoughts; so, in order to return 
Kberhard’s compliment, the dog pressed 
close to him, but the boy said— 

* Be quiet !—lie down! I have no time 
to play, like you; I must work.” 

The lad was, however, too hasty for his 
self-appointed task, and destroyed many 
a whistle ere his job was completed. 
When he came to the last piece of wood, 
he said, “You must be good; so I must 
be quieter.” 

Suddenly a piercing whistle was heard 
from the wood, just as persons used to it 
produce by putting a finger between their 
lips. The dog jumped up, and cocked his 
ears. The sharp whistle was repeated 
twice, and the dog was off like an arrow 
from a bow. Eberhard sprang after him, 
crying and whistling, “Nimrod, come 
here! Nimrod!” But the dog did not 
listen, and could no longer be seen. 
Eberhard ran after him without hesitation 
deep into the woods, as if some one were 

ursuing him, at length he stopped and 
reflected that the dog would surely find 
his way home alone. “ He is a faithful 
fellow, but it was wrong of him to run 
away in that fashion,” Eberhard thought. 

His mother had forbidden his going 
alone into the forest, and he had promised 
to obey her; “but now,” he thought, “you 
went into the woods against your will— 
you wanted .to get Nimrod home—you 
did not break your promise—you cannot, 
help it; and now as you are in the forest, 
you may as well remain awhile and enjoy 
yourself.” 

It is always an easy matter to find an 
excuse if you want to do wrong ; at times 
there may be a voice in the background 
which bids you think; but, as a general 
rule, people behave like our Eberhard, 
who sings and shouts in order not to hear 
the voice of conscience, and he climbs up 
one tree, and then another, as if his Ad- 
viser could not follow him; but He is 
ever at his heels, warning him to return 
home. 

At length he came down from his tree, 
but on looking up at the patch of blue sky 
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through the green leaves, he saw a squirrel 
leaping up a beech-tree, which seated itself 
closely on a bough, and commenced its 
toilet. Eberhard snapped his fingers, as 
he thought “I wish I had hold of you. I 
am much worse off than a bird or a 
squirrel, for I cannot fly or climb, Nim- 
rod was right for running off into the 
woods, for there he is master; and we, 
with our waddling two feet, cannot follow 
him. Ah! if I had four feet 1 would go 
along in a very different fashion.” 

A mocking-bird was sitting at the end 
of a decayed branch, and laughing at 
Eberhard’s strange desires. They are 
impudent birds, these mocking-birds ; 
they have no note of their own, but imi- 
tate all the other birds—such as nightin- 
gales, blackbirds, thrushes, &c., but can- 
not finish any tune, and soon go off into 
another. Eberhard was annoyed, and 
tried to drive away the mocker by shouts 
and stones, but it would not be off till it 
saw the boy clambering up the tree, and 
thenit flew away, and beganits melody from 
another tree. But Eberhard found other 
birds which could not fly away, in the 
shape of a blackbird’s nest, with young 
ones which had only just broken the egg. 
“One, two, three, four, five,” he counted : 
‘again an uneven number. I have always 
found this in every bird’s-nest; there 
must he some reason for it, if one only 
knew it. My mother was right when she 
put an uneven number of eggs under the 
hen.” 

Had Eberhard paid more attention, and 
not formed a general rule from the few 
nests he had taken, he would have known 
that there was no secret about the uneven 
number of eggs, for it is simply untrue. 
The swallow and the pigeon only produce 
two young at a time, and that is surely 
an even number. 

But if we knew everything when we 
were boys we should have no need to 
grow old. 

The young blackbirds, whom their 
mother had probably not yet informed 
how many they were in family, stretched 
up their yellow bills to Eberhard, and 
gazed on him in surprise with their eyes 
set in a yellow frame; they did not care 
how many they might be, so long as they 

t something to eat. Eberhard took his 

snife from his pocket, and found, as he 
expected, a few crumbs of bread, which 
he chewed into a pulp and offered to the 
birds. Their entire gratitude consisted 
in shaking their heads, stooping down 
and bolting the novel food, the youngest 





was so ungrateful as not evento torch + 
Eberhard saw that he must atau 
the young birds yet, else they would al 
die, A feeling of compassion came ove 
him too, when he thought how the macther 
would feel if she returned and found il 
her children gone. Still he would wait 
till ‘she came home. Then he thought 
again of his own mother, and he felt 
ashamed of having been away from home 
so long. A pious thought occurred to 
him—he made up his mind to leave the 
birds alone, and come now and then to 
have a peep at them. Then he felt q 
desire once more to carry the birds off 
for fear another boy might come and take 
the nest, but his good genius gained the 
day; he could not a hard-hearted because 
another might be so. “Goodbye, birdies” 
he breathed into the nest, and came down 
from the tree, when he cut three crosses 
on the bark, that he might know it again, 

At length he started homewards, but 
he proposed to make a_ small circuit 
through the pine wood; who knows, he 
might find the dog? 


CHAPTER I. 


WERE you ever alone in the very heart of 
a pine wood? 

How smooth are the graceful stems, 
glistening in the broken sunlight, and 
pouring out a refreshing aroma! high in 
the air the branches expand, and at the 
roots nestle the little tufts of moss closely 
together! They do not envy the trees 
their height, for to obtain it they must 
stand far apart, while the little matted 
mosses cling closely together and keep 
each other warm. ‘There stands a solitary 
clump of trees: a lizard, sunning itself 
in the moss, hides itself on our approach. 
Leave it in peace; who knows for what 
good purpose it was created? 

Walk along thus, lost in your dreams, 
you know not where you are, or whence you 
come, and the child of humanity has be- 
come like the innocent roe with its iau- 
dible footsteps. Nature stops your breath- 
ing, your heart beats in your breast. _ 

Suddenly you hear a noise at your side, 
and a man stands before your astounde 
vision, dressed from head to foot in greet, 
as if he were a living son of the forest—* 
brother of the trees. He stands before 
you, with his hand resting on his gun, a 
examines you with inquiring glances. 
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So it fared with Eberhard. A man 
stood before him, but with a smiling face. 
It was the owner of the wood, a rich 
farmer, called Cousin Godfrey by all in 
the neighbourhood, though they were no 
more related to him than was the Em- 

ror of Russia. 


“How did you get here?” Godfrey 
= my two legs,” Eberhard replied, 
ointing to his feet, for he was thinking 
of his four-footed desires. 

“What are you looking for ?” 

“Nothing, or rather, our dog has run 


away. ’ 

“Tet him go, he is worth nothing; he 

has had too many masters, and is confused 
in his head. If I meet him TP shoot 
im.” 
perhard seized Godfrey’s hand, and 
begged so earnestly for the dog’s life, 
that Godfrey at last promised to be 
atient. He did not loose the boy’s 
bal again, and they walked on for a 
while in silence, till they reached a slight 
ascent on which grew the finest fir-trees ; 
here Eberhard said, “Cousin, what glo- 
rious trees those are—as fine as the 
church—ay, even finer !”” 

“Tam glad that the trees please you 
too, Godfrey remarked ; “ the trees grow- 
ing between here and the ‘Cool Valley’ 
are my drawing-room, in a word, my 
delight; in winter, when the sap ceases 
to low in the trees, and the season for 
felling arrives, these trees have been 
marked four or five times to come down, 
but when the day came and I looked at 
them, I would think, ‘Let them stand, 
they are so happy, and they form such a 
splendid picture.’ There is a good deal 
of money lying idle in them, but they 
cause me pleasure, and my heart bounds 


whenever I find the trees alive and 
healthy.” 


“What, do trees die too?” Eberhard 


asked. 

“Of course,” Godfrey replied, ‘ every- 
thing in this world aut die. When Ho 
are left standing beyond their time, they 
pile away internally.” 

“Cousin,” Eberhard began again, “I 
am sure you can tell me what becomes of 

€ millions on millions of birds which 


are on the earth, for it is very rare to 
a dead one.” 
' 


“You can see in this,” Godfrey ex- 
ained, “ how cleanly nature is—or rather 
ow modest ; everything that is worn out 
Sappears of itself. When such a bird 


eels that 4 is about to die, and it knows 
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the time exactly, if creeps in‘o a cave, a 
ravine, where the hedge-hogs, foxes, and 
so on, find it, or else into a fissure in the 
rock or a hollow tree, where the ants, 
chafers, and flies collect. There the bird 
lies down patiently, puts its head beneath 
its wing, and waits till its heart beats for 
the last time, and the final convulsion 
comes. ‘T'wo days after its death, the 
ants and such things have devoured it, 
and there is nothing left of it but the 
feathers, which flutter away in the breeze, 
or the younger birds collect to line their 
nests. Only thiuk, were it otherwise, our 
fresh air would be polluted by the tainted 
smell of decay which would aris2 all 
around. Everything is wisely arranged in 
the world. The birds devour through life 
ants’ eggs, flies, and so on, and in the end 
are eaten by them inturn. I do not know 
if things are exactly as I describe them, 
but they seem so to me, and there is 
something sacred in the thought that 
wild animals, in dying, timidly shun our 
presence.” 

Eberhard was pleased with this expla- 
nation, and lamented that his mother 
knew so little of forest life, and that he 
had no one to question since his father’s 
death. 

“ Cousin,” he went on, “do you know, 
too, why coaches have four wheels ?” 

“Why, there are some with two,” 
Godfrey objected. 

“Yes,” Eberhard went on, eagerly, 
“but the four-wheelers are much better 
and more numerous. The two-wheelers 
are just like a man with his two feet, 
easily upset.” 

“Tf he does not keep his balance,” 
Godfrey interposed, and Eberhard con- 
tinued— 

“JT fancy that four-wheeled carriages 
were made after the pattern of the ani- 
mals. ‘he birds have only two feet, be- 
cause they are not intended to walk, but 
to fly, and all that remains on the ground 
has four feet; is it not so?” 

“Yes, and the carriages?” 

“They are like an animal. When my 
dog springs, he reminds me of a carriage. 
And so men harness a horse or an ox to 
the imitation quadruped, and they suit 
each other. Is it not so?” 

Godfrey nodded in assent, and as Eber- 
hard had found so willing a listener, he 
chattered away whatever came into his 
head; thus, a yellowhammer whistled, 
and the lad said— 

“Cousin, do you think the bird knows 


what its name is?” 
17 
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“What do you mean?” 

“T fancy men have given birds names, 
but they know nothing about it, and so I 
should like to find out how they address 
one another, and why a bird exerts itself 
so in singing through the livelong day.” 

« Ah, no one knows that exactly.” 

“We have for so many birds,” Eber- 
hard continued, “ only a single name, such 
as swallow, or lark, and so on. I think 
that if a blackbird has four young ones, 
each must have its special name.” 

“ Birds,” Godfrey replied, with a laugh, 
“do not take their young to church to be 
christened.” 

“ Perhaps the birds have special names 
among themselves, and we do not know 
them ?” 

“ Yes, we do not know, that is enough, 
and no more can be said,” Godfrey said, 
closing the discussion. 

Eberhard asked him many more ques- 
tions, and Godfrey talked willingly with 
the lad, for he was fond of him. Now, 
however, he warned him about returning 
home, and pointed out to him the path 
through the ravine called the ‘Cool 
Valley,” as the nearest. 

Eberhard ran off at a sharp pace. It 
was very different in the valley from the 
forest. The stream found it difficult to 
worm its way through the masses of stone. 
Eberhard had a great desire to look for 
crayfish, but he would not delay for any- 
thing. In the Cool Valley it was cold 
and gloomy, in spite of the bright warm 
day ; masses of rock rose threateningly on 
either side, but they were firm enough. 
Even that huge moss-grown block had 
been checked in its progress by a young 
pine, which seemed to have only recently 
grown up. Near it lay an uprooted fir- 
tree, all withered and red, and there, 
again, hung old trunks, but almost double, 
with their dark branches and fresh green 
offshoots quivering over the valley. 

A dog began barking, ere Eberhard 
had gone many paces; he recognised 
Nimrod’s voice, but why did he not come 
to him? Eberhard had stationed himself 
on a rock, and was about to call the dog, 
but the cry died away on his tongue. 
Lying anid the tall ferns, he saw a human 
face, with fire-flashing eyes, and chin and 
cheeks overgrown with a dark, bushy 
beard. Eberhard kept quiet, and saw the 
man press the dog to the ground by his 
side, then tear open his jacket, pluck 
some hairs from his chest, which he 
thrust into a piece of bread, which, again, 
he gave the dog to eat. “ Now, be off!” 
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he said, and the dog bounded Over to 
Eberhard, but probably seeing jy his 
angry glance a menace, he lay down two 
yards from him and began whining, as if 
expecting blows, and prepared patient] 
to accept them. Eberhard had no tims 
to beat the dog, for the bearded man stood 
at this moment before him, and said, with 
feigned ignorance, ‘‘ Who are you »” 

“T am the gamekeeper’s Eberhard.” 

** And where is your father >” 

“Dead ; he was shot in the forest.” 

* Who shot him ?” 

**No one knows. Yet, if it were only 
known——” j 

“You would have to kill the man in 
your turn, else you are no brave boy.” 

“Oh, of course!” Eberhard assured 
him. 

The bearded man burst into a loud 
laugh, and it seemed to Eberhard as if 
some one also laughed behind the roek. 
Suddenly he began to feel so frightened 
that he cried bitterly, and implored ina 
trembling voice, ‘ Give me my dog back; 
I must go home.” Nimrod perfectly un- 
derstood his remark, and now jumped 
joyfully up at Eberhard, but the beardetl 
man gave the dog a kick, which sent him 
a good way down the hill-side, and then 
said harshly, ‘‘Go home ; nonsense! you 
must come with me.” 

Escape was not possible, and as a 
negative reply, Eberhard lay down on the 
ground and would not stir. The bearded 
man saw that he could effect nothing by 
violence, hence he tried persuasion, and 
said, “I will not hurt you, here is my 
hand on it; I only want you to help me 
in taking a nest. I’ll give you something 
for it, what would you like ?” 

“ Nothing; I only want to go home.” 

* Would you not like a squirrel *” 

“Yes, I should; but 1 wish to go 
home.” . 

Eberhard stood there, half angry, halt 
imploring; his hand was again seized by 
another, but it was not so kind as Cousin 
Godfrey’s. The lad, however, went on 
readily enough, for he saw that resistance 
would not avail him, and he hoped too 
that when they were once out of the 
ravine he might find help. Cousin God- 
frey could not be far off, or he must meet 
somebody who would liberate him: but 
no one appeared, and the stranger's han 
held Eberhard’s as firmly as a pair of iron 
pincers: it hurt him terribly, and yet he 
could not even ery, much less loose bis 


hold. 
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CHAPTER III. 


le proceeded along the roughest 
a a | were who fancied that he 
oe every tree and bush far and wide, 
found himself as it were in a strange world. 
They entered a cauldron full of water- 
yorn rocks, which resembled a dried-out 
lake. Evening was coming on; the wide 
space Was sparely covered with shrubs ; 
jere and there a cricket chirruped, as if it 
were the trembling voice of the enchained 
rock; the drones hummed so monoto- 
nously, and only the butterflies flew 
across like flowers : from the forest could 
still be heard the tapping of the wood- 
pecker, and the yellow thrush sang mer- 
rily amid the rocks, as if to show that it 
was possible to live even here. 

Eberhard was forced to leap from rock 
to rock: his foot slipped repeatedly, and 
his knees began to bleed. Wasit through 
pity or some other feeling the stranger 
took Eberhard in his arms and sprang 
with him over the precipices without once 
tottermg ? The rocks seemed to hold him 
firmly as if he were a brother. It was a 
fearful sight when the couple flew, as it 
were, through the air, and cast long 
shadows over the plain. At length, when 
they reached a narrow but long strip of 
rock, they went on once more hand-in- 
hand. The stranger then asked— 

“Where is your father’s fowling- 
piece 2” 

“It hangs at home from the antlers 
: a sine ; the last my grandfather 
shot. 

“Your grandfather was a murderer— 
the murderer of my father!” the bearded 
inan howled, and Eberhard looked at him 
in amazement, when he continued ; “and 
why do you not sell the gun or give it 
away ?” 


“Old Simon told my mother that she 


must let the gun hang up; there is a_ 


charge still init, the last my father loaded, 
and Simon says that, if ever the murderer 
enters our room, the piece will go off of 
itself and make him cold.” 

The stranger’s hand trembled in the 
boy's: he drew a deep breath and bit his 
lips till they bled; but, spitting out the 

ood, he said, with a loud laugh— 

Nonsense! and the man will not be 
0 stupid as to go into your room and 
Pace himself at the mouth of the gun. 
‘Now, shoot me!” 
he man turned round suddenly as if 
“ome one were plucking at his coat. 

What was that 2” he said, half angry, 
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half trembling. “ What are you at ?— 
why are you pulling me by the coat 2” 

“1 know nothing about it,” Eberhard 
replied ; “and you see I cannot do it.” 

With this a terrible alarm overpowered 
Eberhard, and he began singing the pious 
hymns his mother had taught him: he 
hoped they would free him from the Evil 
Spirit that kept him a prisoner, and from 
the deadly fear in his heart. At first the 
bearded man forbade him in a harsh voice 
Singing ; but Eberhard paid no attention, 
and the more fervently he sang, the more 
the stranger’s hand loosed its hold. 

‘The bearded man raised his hat involun- 
tarily and folded his hands. Then he 
gazed on the lad, whose face shone in the 
evening sun, as he began singing again. 
They had reached the end of the rocks, 
where grew a graceful beech. Eberhard 
bent it down as if it were a switch, and 
crossed to the opposite mass of rock. 

The stranger gazed on the boy as if he 
were under Heaven’s protection, able to 
walk uninjured overyawninggulfs. When, 
however, the tree flew back and struck 
him in the face, his wrath was aroused 
again, and he found the plank, which he 
kept concealed in a fissure of the rock, 
and crossed to join the boy. The lad was 
on his knees and holding his clasped hands 
to Heaven. 

“ Hold your tongue,” the bearded man 
yelled; “ I am tired of it ; I am no devil, 
but a man like you. There is my hand 
on it; I will not hurt you, body or soul, 
but you must follow me.” 

“To what 2” Eberhard asked, and re- 
ceived as reply— 

“The rocks where we now are are 
called the Cockscomb; you must have 
scen them from the distance, and a human 
foot rarely treads them. We have only 
ten yards to reach the vulture’s nest. 
Climb up that rock, you will find it, and 
then take the young out.” 

“What do you want the young vul- 
tures for?” 

‘Government pay well for the claws 
brought in, and you shall have a share.” 

«“Tdo not want anything; take the 
nest for yourself. Why do you not doit?” 

“Because 1 cannot: one man alone 
would be destroyed, for if the old vulture 
were to return it would pick out the eyes 
of any one it found near its nest. But 
I have hidden my gun close by. I will 
wait down here, and if it comes back L 
will give it a benefit.” 

« Where is the dog 2” the boy asked, 
he hardly knew why. vor 
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“Tt has not followed us,” the stranger 
replied, hastily ; “and besides, could not 
help us. Now, let us have no nonsense ; 
climb up there ; don’t you hear the young 
ones chattering? Be off!” 

Eberhard clambered almost involun- 
tarily up the rock, and the stranger stood 
on guard below. 

Have you ever been close to one of 
those birds of prey, which soar so grandly 
in the air? 

The lark with its unvaried song, and 
the swallow with its dumb tongue, float 
happily in the sea of air; their flight is 
no hurried fluttering from one point to 
another ; they are at home in the blue sky, 
and it’s the same with the bird of prey 
which soars above our heads. 

Why, by the way, do we give it the in- 
sulting name of “bird of prey.” 

The lark and the swallow snap up 
chafers, flies, and worms, and the bird of 
yrey seizes with its sharp beak and claws 
cain objects to satisfy its hunger—but 
all obey the will of their Creator. 

We shortsighted mortals! Look at that 
black dot close to the vault of Heaven, 
as if petrified by the sportsman’s glance! 
Here it comes nearer to us; it hes idly 
on the light atmosphere, then with a few 
paddling movements of its powerful wings 
moves grandly along, and then hardly stirs 
from the spot again. 

Eberhard had reached the nest, and 
although he felt so frightened, he could 
hardly refrain from a movement of joyful 
surprise when he saw the young birds. 
They were blind, and put their almost 
naked heads together, whether through 
fear, or because they had a secret to dis- 
cuss which no human ear must listen to. 
For a second Eberhard regarded them 
compassionately, «and thought, “ How 
strange it is! dogs and vultures, which 
have the best eyes of all animals, are born 
blind.” 

The young birds apparently noticed 
Eberhara’s presence, for they tumbled 
over each other, opened their reddish yel- 
low beaks to the fullest extent, and rolled 
about in the feathers of the singing birds 
which lay all around them. 

“Throw me down the young ones,” 
the bearded man shouted, and then fixed 
his steadfast gaze on the sky again. Eber- 
hard stretched out his hand to seize the 
birds: they tried to bite him, which ren- 
dered him angry, and he threw them out 
one alter the other, and then the singing 
birds as well. A noise was heard in the 
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fir, “Stoop.” a ery was heard from be- 







low, and “puff!” a shot echoed ¢] 


the rocks, and a dark wine fell wee 
Eberhard. He lost his hold. fell Aa 


ground, and lay apparently lifeless amone 
the quivering young birds and the deal 
vulture. The latter had been shot just 
over his head. 

The poacher—for we may be allowed 
to rate him so now, after the clever wa 
in which he has handled his gun—threy 
a restless glance on the boy, and then at 
the vulture lying near him. The sun was 
just sinking behind the mountains and jit 
up the poacher’s face like a flame. 

“Confuse it!” he said; “the shot was 
a lucky one. Would it have been go sue. 
cessful had I really meant it? The boy 
appears to bear a magic life, as if he were 
Sogo by some higher power. If he 

as a guardian angel, he had better take 
him home—ha! ha!” He laughed wildly, 
am yet he shuddered in spite of hin. 
self. 

He picked up the bleeding bird with 
its outspread wings, and as Eberhard 
began moving, he hurriedly departed, 
leaving him with the dying young 
vultures. 

During the night the birds started in 
their nests, for a boy marched through 
the forest, singing a hymn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuE summits of the fir-trees were glis- 
tening in the morning dawn, and the sun 
was gradually emerging behind the hulls, 
for its rise appears to us much slower 
than its setting. The owls hoot for the 
last time in their secret holes, the birds 
chirrup on the trees, the sun rises higher 
and higher, gilding the foliage; suddenly 
a concert is heard, as the birds sing their 
matin hymn—the day has commenced. 
Beneath the glistening pine-trees, close 
to a tuft of wild strawberries, a boy lies 
nestled in the moss, with his left hand 
under his head, soundly sleeping. It 1s 
Eberhard. The dog is squatting by lus 
side, with his eyes steadily fixed on his 
young master: he no longer snaps at the 
flies; he shakes them ofi quietly, as 1! 
afraid of waking the boy by any unusta 
sound. The sun tinged Eberhard’s cheess 
of a deeper red, but he slept quietly ov 
as if night still surrounded him: only 
once he sighed, turned on his side, al 
slept again. At this moment a mab 
emerged from amidst the trees; the 403 
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. ‘ne toward him, but. Godfrey 
prs go ‘he—drove him away, and 
ioaked for a lengthened period at the 
Jeeping boy. At last he stooped down, 
ind. shouted in his ear, “Cuckoo!” 
Eberhard started up in surprise, and 
vabbed his eyes: he did not know where 
be was, and looked around him without 
giving a word. When Godfrey asked how 
be had got there, he did not reply as 
usual, by a jest, but cried for his mother. 

«| spoke with your mother yesterday, 

as went home,” Godfrey said, ‘and I 
have settled that you shall be brought 
up as a schoolmaster, if it please you. 
A gamekeeper’s life is dangerous to your 
family, and you are the only child. Will 
you be so?” 
" “Yes, yes—anything you and mother 
wish. I will be very industrious, but now 
I must make haste home.” And with 
the dog bounding before him, Eberhard 
hurried homewards. He feared lest 
Godfrey might ask him about the past 
night, and all seemed to him a heavy, 
loomy dream. How he shouted when 
’ saw his home again! The dog got 
there before him, but then came slowly 
back, Eberhard shouted for his mother 
while still some distance from the house, 
but she did not appear. He found every 
entrance to the house closed. He was 
sure his mother had gone out at an early 
hour to look for him—perhaps had been 
wandering about the forest the whole 
night through. Now he felt how painful 
it is to wait the arrival of a beloved 
person, and hour after hour passes away, 
and yet no one comes. Some one, how- 
ever, did come: it was the poacher, who 
emerged from a thicket with searehing 
glances, Eberhard uttered a cry, as if 
he were going to be murdered, but the 
poacher said : 

“Hold your tongue. I have brought 
you something fine. You wished for a 
squirrel, but this is much better. Here 
you have a young fox, which I took for 
you out of its hole. But you must 
Promise that you will tell nobo y of what 
we did together.” 

The poacher, while speaking, had taken 
4 young fox out of a coarse cloth. He 
rs put a chain round its neck, and 
astened it to the dog-kennel. Then he 
Wry wer as quickly as he had come. 
pe t length the mother returned: she 
‘ raced her lost boy with heart-breaking 

2», and passed her hand repeatedly over 


» ace, as if t 
still alive. o make sure that he were 
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Eberhard told her nothing of what had 
happened to him, and for this wrong act 
he was fated to suffer bitterly. 

When his mother noticed the fox she 
wished to unfasten it and let it go, but 
she was afraid to touch it, and so the fox 
remained, Eberhard explaining that he 
had received it from a man in the forest. 

The boy now spent many happy days, 
but he was forbidden from going into the 
forest, which had an irresistible attraction 
for him. But an event was about to 
happen which destroyed all his felicity. 

One Saturday afternoon, while Eber- 
hard was gone to a village about five 
miles off, Cousin Godfrey passed the 
gamekeeper’s house, and spoke with the 
widow, who was hanging up clothes to 
dry. She complained that she had not 
lived on pleasant terms with her son ever 
since the fox had been in the house, for 
she always trembled with fear when he 
played with the animal, for though it was 
tame enough now, it might be at its tricks 
at any moment. Hence she did not know 
how to help herself. 

“That is an easy matter,” Godfrey 
said, as he walked to the kennel, and, 
after taking up his gun, he let the fox 
loose and shot it as it ran. Godfrey then 
skinned the animal in a scientific manner, 
and threw the body, which the dogs would 
not eat, into a pond near the house. 

“ But now for a bargain,” he said, as 
he put the skin in his hunting-pouch ; 
“‘T have no charge by me, and do not care 
to go unarmed through the forest. I will 
leave my gun here, and take your hus- 
band’s, which is still loaded.” 

Godfrey did so, and went off. 

At the same time that these events 
were occurring at the gamekeeper’s house, 
the poacher was awaiting Eberhard’s re- 
turn from the village. He was lying in 
a deep-hole, from which a tree had been 
uprooted, and talking to himself—‘‘So, 
then! Eberhard is to be made a school- 
master. I might wait a long time, in that 
case, till the bullet im readiness fcr me 
were to kill me, and shall ever go about 
in such fear. And, perhaps, the murder 
will remain in our family, and those people 
die innocent. Never, I say. From the 
oldest time we have shot our enemies, 
and now it is the gamekeeper’s turn. He 
has left a bullet behind him to avenge his 
death. I cannot wait so long, and will 
not do so.” 

Eberhard came singing along the road, 
but the poacher appeared before him and 
gave him a young blackbird. The boy 
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took the bird in his hand and let it fly, 
and paid equally slight attention to the 
flattering words the poacher addressed to 
him. He promised to teach lim how to 
shoot better than any one of his age, far 
and wide, I grant that Eberhard had a 
great desire to be taught, but for all that 
he resisted. “Only bring me your father’s 
run into the Cool Valley, and you shall 
have whatever you like,” the poacher 
earnestly implored him; but Eberhard ran 
off, and the poacher called after him, “If 
you repent, you can come; I shall be 
there to-morrow.” 

* But I will not come,”’ Eberhard said 
to himself as he hurried homewards. 
When he no longer found his dear fox, 
he fell into a furious passion, and tor- 
mented his mother with questions and 
entreaties. His mother, however, gave 
him no reply, and forbade him speaking 
about it again. In looking about, Eber- 
hard noticed some fresh stains of blood ; 
his heart was filled with evil passions, 
and he swore to himself that he would 
procure auother fox. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tue next morning, while his mother was 
still sleeping, he crept into the sitting- 
room. iis hand trembled as he seized 
the gun, but he pressed his lips together 
and took it down. The dog bounded in 
the air for joy when he saw his young 
master equipped with agun; and the two 
disappeared in the forest, but this time 
together. 

The dew lay all around; no animal’s 
foot had yet shaken it off, nor had the 
sun sucked it up. Eberhard entered the 
= of young trees, whose thickly- 
aced branches almost stopped the way, 
but still he pressed on. At this moment 
{berhard heard some one singing a hymn; 
he recognised Godfrey’s voice, and hur- 
riedly concealed the gun. 

The boy stood with folded hands on 
hearing the words of the hymn, and 
prayed heartily. His conscience was 
aroused, and he vowed that he would 
return home again unseen, and never 
attempt such an act of disobedience 
more. 

Sull his conscience could not have 
been thoroughly awakened, else he would 
not have been ashamed to go up to the 
good man and confess his fault, instead 
of trying to steal home secretly. He suf- 
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fered a heavy chastisement for being more 
afraid of a man than of the omnipresent 
Deity. 

The dog barked and Godfrey came 
nearer. After the first expressions of 
surprise at meeting Eberhard for the 
third time in such a curious way, he said 
“You must not run about the forest 
alone, for Spanish Jack has come back 
and he is a dangerous fellow.” 

* Who is Spanish Jack ?” 

“Come up here to me and I will tell 
you; you must hear the story sooner or 
later.” 

Eberhard was afraid to leave the spot 
lest he might be unable to find the gun 
again in its hiding place; but he managed 
to pluck a fir bough unseen, which he 
threw on the ground, and laid a twig 
crosswise upon it, for he was acquainted 
with sportsmen’s signals. 

Then they went up into the older part 
of the forest. Godfrey scated himself on 
the stump of a tree, Eberhard on another, 
and the former began his story. 

“Spanish Jack and his relations have 
been for many years the enemies of your 
family; for your father, grandfather. and 
others before them were all gamekeepers, 
and the Spanish Jacks always poachers. 
No one knows exactly how the enmity 
began, and there are various stories about 
it; but it is probably because game- 
keepers and poachers, as you know, are 
ever enemies. It seems as if the w- 
tamed temper of the game, whose pos- 
session they dispute, had passed into 
them. Your great-grandfather was shot 
by a Spanish Jack, and your grandfather 
shot one of them in retaliation. The 
Spanish Jacks are said to be descended 
from a soldier, who in old times deserted 
from the Spanish army and settled here. 
They are a savage, revengeful lot. So 
surely as the sun is now shining, a bullet 
of Spanish Jack’s killed your father, aud 
now that he has been let out of prison, he 
is wandering about the forest again, al 
has taken to his old trade. You know 
that here in Germany the law 1s rarely 
called upon to act against poachers ; that 
is an old agreement between them an 
the gamekeepers ; and besides, it woul 
not be of much service, we can see It 1 
the present case. Spanish Jack was put 
in prison, but was released through want 
of evidence. No one knows what he m- 
tends to do; but you may be sure he is 
after no good. 1 have already suffer 
from his malice. One of my men sa¥ 
him last night late in the forest, and this 
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morning I found that red-hot nails had 
been driven home in my forest trees, from 
yhich they must die. Spanish Jack is 
aware how fond I am of my trees, and 
that is the reason he has ruined them. It 
is enough to make a man shed tears of 
blood when he thinks that a fellow’s 
malice can go so far as to feel a delight 
in destroying another’s pleasure.” 

_ a heavy sigh, Godfrey con- 

ued— 

mB the way, I must not forget that 
your dog is an accomplice in your father’s 
murder! Listen how he whines— he 
knows what I am talking about. The 
story was first told, in all probability, by 
Spanish Jack himself, who spread it 
abroad. He trained the dog, and then 

t afriend to dispose of it to your father. 
One day, when they met as deadly ene- 
mies in the forest, the dog leapt up first 
to one and then to the other, and no 
longer knew to which it really belonged. 
Both called and whistled it, and just as 
your father was growing angry, Spanish 
Jack sent a bullet through his heart. 
Yes, you may howl, Nimrod; but you are 
like many a human dog who has sold 
cy and no longer knows to whom he 

ongs.” 

Thus Godfrey ended ‘his story, and 
rose, 

Eberhard felt as if all his limbs were 
broken; he could not stand up, and 
though the tears burnt in his eyes he 
could not cry; he pressed his eyelids 
together as if he must fall asleep, and so 
- 7 from the horrors he had just 

ned. 

Godfrey gave him his hand as he left 
him, and bade him once again go home 
as soon as possible. 

The dog had laid its head on Eberhard’s 
knee, but he thrust it off, and at length 
mustered sufficient courage to rise. He 
then hurried into the plantation to fetch 

€ gun; but upon examining it care- 

y, 1t seemed to him now a strange 
Weapon. Had any one been there and 
changed it? While standing lost in 
rs the poacher came out of a 
* Are you Spanish Jack?” Eberhard 
ha — as he raised the gun and set the 

“c Yes,” was the re ] . 

2 Did you shoot “ father i“ 

es! but stay, you have no powder 
ie pan; give it here.” 
in tore the gun from Eberhard, poured 
me powder from his own flask, and 
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gave it him back, saying, as he stood 
before the muzzle, “ Now, fire away!” 

a stood speechless and deadly 
pale. 

“You are a fine fellow!” the poacher 
said, contemptuously; “you turn pale 
when you are going to fire. Come! pull 
the trigger!” 

Eberhard regained his powers of speech, 
threw himself on the ground, and declared 
that he could not fire—he would sooner 
die himself, 

The poacher took up the gun and-the 
lad, held his hand on the latter’s mouth 
as he was about to shriek, and ran down 
through the forest into the “ Cool Valley,” 
Here he laid the boy down, and said— 

“ Now cry out if you like; no human 
being will hear you. Here you must 
shoot me. I could have confessed the 
murder to the judge, but I would sooner 
die here in the green forest. I will die 
by your hand, for the murder must be 
again in your family—piff! pail! this 
side, then that side, to all eternity.” 

He placed Eberhard on a block of 
stone, gave him the gun, tore open his 
coat, and pressed the muzzle to his chest; 
then he drew a dagger from his pocket, 
and said, in a hoarse voice— 

* Fire, or you are dead. Be quick!” 

Eberhard’s finger involuntarily pressed 
the trigger, but the dog sprang up at him 
as if to prevent it. 

“<< What, are you there again ?” Spanish 
Jack hissed through his teeth. 

He seized the dog by the nape, thrust 
the dagger into its throat, and hurled the 
quivering animal amidst the rocks. For 
the third time he put powder in the pan, 
took up his old position with the dagger 
in his hand, and ordered— 

“ Be quick !” 

Eberhard uttered a shriek of agony. 

“TJ will not die, nor will I commit a 
murder.” 

“ Fire, or you are dead——” 

At this moment a gun was fired from 
above; Spanish Jack tottered, and while 
falling yelled, “That is the dead man’s 
bullet !” ' 

Godfrey was standing at the head of 
the valley with the gun he had borrowed 
from the gamekeeper’s widow ; he quickly 
saw what was happening below, and put 
a sudden stop to the agony Eberhard was 
enduring. 

The smoke slowly died away among 
the damp rocks and trees as Spanish 
Jack drew his last breath. A quantity 
of freshly-made nails, which fell out of 
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his pocket, lay scattered about him ; they 
were precisely like those Godfrey had 
found in thie fir-trees. 

With Spanish Jack the terrible blood- 
feud expired. May he, too, be the last 
of the victims by which the avarice and 
revenge of mortals desecrate the sanctity 
of the forest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anp Eberhard? He was carried home by 
Godfrey senseless, and lay for weeks 
down with a fever, from which he very 
slowly recovered. 

When he was grown up, he was sent 
to the school of the Woods and Forests’ 
department, and his love of nature in- 
duced him to study with great zeal; here, 
too, he learned to comprehend much that 
bad been hitherto far from clear, and 
correct many an error, which, while with- 
out guide and instruction, he regarded as 
undoubted truth. 

During his studies, one thing seemed 
to Eberhard very strange; he could not 
recognise many of the native birds, 
though they were carefully stuffed in the 
museum and exactly drawn in books, for 
one thing was wanting, which is the chief 
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ornament of birds—their song, Eberhard 
tried to set down the song of the birds 
in musical notes ; but he soon gave up his 
design. 

It is not everything that can be 
drawn on paper or learned from books 
and that is in some respects fortunate, — 

When Eberhard had completed his 
studies, he joined a party proceeding to 
Africa for scientific purposes. From his 
youth he had been independent and of g 
roving disposition, so he endured the 
fatigues of such a life better than many 
others did. He has already discovered 
several varieties of birds, and sent home 
many rarities. 

Kberhard’s name is now mentioned by 
many persons with honour. But is he 
any happier for it than when he roved 
about the forest at home, and gazed on 
the wonders of nature ? 

As he is so far away, he cannot forbid 
me telling the story of his youth. Per- 
haps he will tell us presently in his tum 
how he fares in Africa, and whether there 
are such savage poachers in that country. 

At the spot where Spanish Jack fell a 
stone cross is still visible, though it has 
half sunk into the ground, and the wild 
roses bloom round the weather-worn 
stone. 





At all periods perfumes seem to have been 
more or less adopted as a luxury among 
the wealthy and fashionable. Tradition 
states that they were frequently rendered 
instrumental to sinister purposes, as the 
vehicle of poisonous substances. Histo- 
rians relate that the Emperor Henri VI. 


and a prince of Savoy, were destroyed | 


with perfumed gloves. Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, and mother of 
Henri IV., died from the poisonous effect 
of gloves purchased from the noted René, 
perfumer and confidential agent of Cathe- 
rme de Medicis. Lancelot, King of 
Naples, was destroyed by a scented hand- 
kerchief prepared by a Florentine lady. 
Pope Clement VII. sunk under the bane- 
ful efiluvia of a torch that was carried 
before him; and Maihioli relates, that 
nosegays thus impregnated have been 
frequently known to prove fatal. It is 
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certain that, without the aid of venomous 
substances, various flowers have caused 
serious accidents. Barton tells us that the 
Magnolia glauca occasioned a paroxysm of 
fever, and increased the severity of al 
attack of gout. Jacquin had seen the 
Lobelia lonyiflora producing a sense of 
suffocation; and the MNerium oleander 
in a close chamber has caused death. 
The injurious effects of bulbous flowers 
in giving rise to violent headaches, giddi- 
ness, and even fainting, are generally 
known. ‘The horror roses inspire to the 
Roman ladies is scarcely credible; and 
Cromer affirms that it was to the odour 
of that ornament of our gardens that the 
death of one of the daughters of Nicho- 
las I., Count of Salm, and of a Polish 
bishop, was attributed. The sympathetic 
effect that this flower can create is illus- 
trated by Capellini, who saw a lady 1 
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ye on perceiving a rose in a 
oirl’s bosom, although it turned out to be 
mn attificial one. ‘The partiality or anti- 

athy to certam odours 1s equally unac- 
countable, for the Italian ladies, who 
dread the rose, delight in the disgusting 
aroma of rue, which they carry about as 
, salubrious plant, that, according to 
their notions, purifies the air, although it 
is not impossible that they might fancy it 
ossessed of those salutary qualities to 
which Ovid had alluded : 

Utilius summas acuentes lumina rutas, 

Et quidquid veneri corpora nostra negat, 

The ancients were so fond of perfumes, 
that they scented their persons and gar- 
ments, their vases, their domestic vessels, 
and their military insignia. They not only 
considered aromatic emanations as ac- 
ceptable to the gods, and therefore used 
them in their temples, as they are at pre- 
sent by the Roman Catholics, but as an- 
nouncing the presence of their divinities. 

Chaplets of roses were invariably worn 
in festivals and ‘ceremonies; and wines 
were also aromatised with various odori- 
ferous substances. The Franks and the 

Gauls continued the same custom; and 
Gregory of Tours called these artificial- 
flavoured liquors, Vina odoramentis im- 
mista, To this day, the manipulation of 
French wines gives them a fictitious Jow- 
quet, with raspberries, orris-root, and 
divers drugs to suit the British market. 

No external sense is so intimately con- 
nected with the internal senses as that of 
smell; none so powerful in exciting and 
removing syncope, or more capable of re- 
ceiving delicate and delicious impressions ; 
henee Rousseau has denominated this 
faculty “the sense of imagination.” No 
sensations can be remembered in so lively 
amanner as those which are recalled by 

— odours, which are frequently 
‘nown to act in a most energetic measure 

upon our physical and moral propensities. 

How many perfumes excite a lively feel- 

ing of fond regret when reminding us of 

= beloved one who was wont to select 
em, and whom we long to meet again ! 
my ae amprobable that our partiality to 
ah sen those who are dear to us, arises 
peed ™ wet ne Sea Every individual 
lutarch. Al lar odour ; and, according to 
bacon exander was distinguished by 
iene aroma that he shed. Perhaps 
ie . oo SO frequently found in the 
esata af Saints, “who die in odour of 

wvtlty,” may be referred to a belief that 


into a synco} 


rage cular gift was granted to beati- 
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It has been observed, that animals who 
possess the most acute smell, have the 
nasal organs the most extensively deve- 
loped. The Ethiopians and the American 
Indians are remarkable for the acuteness 
of this sense, accounting for the wonder- 
ful power of tracking their enemies. But 
although we may take the peculiar organi- 
zation of their olfactory organs as being 
partly the cause of this keen percepti- 
bility, we must in a great measure attri- 
bute this perfection to their mode of 
living. Hunting and war are their chief 
pursuits, to which they are trained from 
their earliest infancy: therefore this per- 
fection may, to a certain extent, be the 
result of habit; and the sight and hear- 
ing of these wanderers are as singularly 
perfect as their smelling. Mr. Savage 
relates, that a New Zealander heard the 
report of a distant gun at sea, or per- 
ceived a strange sail, when no other man 
on board could discern it. Pallas, in 
speaking of the Calmucks, says that many 
of them can distinguish by smelling at the 
hole of a fox whether the animal be there 
or not; and on their journeys and military 
expeditions they often smell out a fire or 
a camp, and thus seek quarters for the 
night or booty. Olaiis Borrich informs 
us that the guides between Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and Babylon, when traversing 
the desert, ascertain distances by the 
smell of the sand. That odours float in 
the atmospheric air is obvious; the dis- 
tance at which they are perceived is in- 
credible. The spicy breezes of Ceylon 
are distinguished long before the island is 
seen; and it is a well known fact that 
vessels have been saved by the olfactory 
acuteness of dogs, who, to use the common 
expression, were observed to “sniff” the 
land that had not been descried. As a 
proof of the intimate connexion between 
smell and respiration, when the breath is 
held odorous substances are not perceived, 
and it is only after expiration that they 
are again recognised. A proof of this 
may be easily obtained by placing the 
open neck of a small phial containing an 
essential oil in the mouth during the acts 
of inspiration and subsequent expiration. 
Willis was the first who observed that, 
on placing a sapid substance in the mouth, 
me at the same time closing the nostrils, 
the sensation of taste is suspended; and 
this observation has given rise to the 
prevailing opinion that smelling and tast- 
ing are intimately related. Odour which 
thus accompanies taste is termed flavour, 
aud an ingenious doctor has admirab/y 
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defined the distinction between taste and 
flavour, considering the latter an inter- 
mediate sensation between taste and 
smell. 

The acuteness of the sensation of 
smelling in animals is such, that in many 
instauces our observations have been 
deemed fabulous. The distance at which 
a dog tracks his master is scarcely cre- 
dible; and it is strange that the ancients 
attributed a similar perfection to the 

oose, lian atlirms that the philosopher 
set Ba had one of these birds that 
found him out like a dog. 

Birds of prey will scent the battle-field 
at prodigious distances, and they are 
often seen hovering instinctively over the 
ground where the conflict is to supply 
their festival. TLumboldt relates that in 
Peru, at Quito, and in the province of 
Popayan, when sportsmen wish to obtain 
that species of vulture called Vultur 
gryphus, they kill a cow or a horse, and 
in a short time these sagacious birds 
crowd to glut their ravenous appetites. 
Ancient historians assert that vultures 
have cleft the air one hundred and sixty- 
six leagues to arrive in time to feast upon 
a battle; and Pliny boldly affirms that 
even crows have so acute a sense of ap- 
proaching corruption, that they can scent 
death three days before dissolution, and 
wenerally pay the moribund a visit a da 
before his tame, not to be See Re 
This notion has become a vulgar preju- 
dice, as much so, indeed, as the howling 
of a dog, which is considered in most 
countries as foreboding death. In various 
animals an offensive odour is a protective 
gift. The S ¢aphylinus oleas, for instance, 
sheds an eflluvium which effectually keeps 
away the birds who would otherwise 
pounce upon him. 

Many curious instances are recorded, 
where the loss of one sense has added to 
the acuteness of others. Dr. Moyse, the 
well-known blind philosopher, could dis- 
tinguish a black dress on his friends by 
the smell. Professor Upham of the 
United States, mentions a blind girl who 
could select her own articles out of a 
basket of linen brought in by the laun- 
dress. ‘ 

These anomalous senses, for such they 
may be called, are as wonderful as they 
are inexplicable, and appear to arise from 
a peculiar sensibility of the organs of 
smell, which renders them capable of 
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being stimulated in a peculiar manner 
that no language can express or define. 
It is scent, no doubt, that gives the mj. 
gratory power to various animals ; “which 
enables them,” to use the words of Dr. 
Mason Good, “to steer from climate to 
climate, and from coast to coast; and 
which, if possessed by man, might per. 
haps render superfluous the use of the 
magnet, and considerably infringe upon 
the science of logarithms. Whence 
comes it that the fieldfare and red-wing, 
that pass the summer in Norway, or the 
wild-duck and merganser, that in like 
manner summer in the woods and lakes 
of Lapland, are able to track the pathless 
void of the atmosphere with the utmost 
nicety, and arrive on our own coasts 
uniformly in the beginning of Octo. 
ber ?””* 

This sense is not limited to migratory 
animals, as instanced by carrier-pigeons, 
who have been known not only to carry 
bags in a straight line from city to city, 
but traverse the city with an undeviating 
flight. Surely this faculty must be at- 
tributed to the sense of smell; it can 
scarcely be referred to sight or hearing; 
although the wonders of the creation are 
such, that we can no more account for 
these peculiar attributes refused to the 
lords of the creation, than for the power 
of the lobster, who not only can reproduce 
his claws when deprived of them by ac¢l- 
dent, but cast them off to extricate him- 
self from the captor’s grasp. The Tipula 
pectiniformis, or the daddy long-legs o 
our infant amusement and amazement, 
possesses the same renovating faculties. 
‘The gluttonous gad-fly may be cut to 
pieces without any apparent interruption 
in his meal, when fastened to one’s hand: 
the polype does not seem to be at all dis- 
composed when we turn him inside out; 
and when divided into various sectons, 
each portion is endowed with an instine- 
tive and reformative power of multiplying 
his species in countless numbers ! 


- ——— aed 


* That animals are more frequently guided 
by the sense of smelling than by sight, is evident 
in those plants that shed a cadaverous effluvis, 
especially the arum dracunculus and the stapelia 
variegata of the Cape, which attract various 
insects that usually deposit their eggs ™ 
stercoraceous or corrupt nidus. Here these 
insects have been deceived by vision, and ims 
gined in their illusion that they had saley 
lodged their progeny in carrion. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“INFUL SISTER, PART IN PEACE.” 


Wey such a tragedy as that recorded 
‘the last chapter is enacted in a country 
neighbourhood, especially when it con- 
ns the magnates of it, it takes that 


ern 
neighbourhood some considerable time to 
recover the shock. Every one was in- 
tensely sympathetic, and they brought 
the intensity of their sympathy to Comb- 
hurst, and offered it to the bereaved wife 
and sister. 

Fora short time the widow had “ borne- 
up.” as people called it, wonderfully; and 
poor Audrey had given way to the wildest 
and most passionately uttered reproachful 
bursts of grief. But after a period their 
respective states were changed, and why 
they were, became a problem that their 
friends and acquaintances would have 
forfeited a good deal to solve. 

The Combhurst estates were entailed 
on a female, in default of a male heir; so 
after the reading of the will Lady Lorme 
was legally a cipher at Combhurst, and 
Audrey was lady of the soil and mansion. 
But these were not the circumstances, 
even their greatest detractors admitted, 
which elevated the spitits of the sister 
and depressed those of the wife. 

When “poor Lorme’s sad fate” ceased 
to be so all-absorbing a topic, men began 
to talk about a mysterious rumour that 
had arisen with regard to the Earl of 
Evesham. He was spoken of as having 
turned Catholic, and renounced the world 
in some way or other; and many-tongued 
Runour multiplied herself, and assigned 
all sorts of causes for such a proceeding, 
‘mongst which madness and murder found 
a place. 

Lady Lorme began to droop just after 
this Tumour arose; not that she believed 
it, but she was frantic with impatience to 
ear from or see him; and he neither 
Wrote nor came, 


bse 
et ap Castle was just about the same 
Jne the scene of much domestic discord, 
aay Grace’s temper became soured 
+ : U'Brien’s repeated absences, fre- 
a Mere to Combhurst, and other 
oe Fs ound indifference to her own 
with agate charins, Her sisters, 
particule, proverbial amiability of that 
SP uat class of kith and kin, lost no 
*portunity of probing her woes in this 
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respect, “ wounding to heal,” in fact, as 
only jealous, spiteful women can. 

Lady Grace’s must be acknowledged 
to be a hard fate. She had shown herself, 
not alone to ‘Aim (that would not have 
mattered, for Dillon O’Brien was a gentle- 
man every inch of him) but to her family, 
as ready and willing to forget her claims 
to honour and glory—to come down from 
her high estate and marry the poor, 
landless, moneyless secretary. And now 
here her heroic willingness and readiness 
were thrown back upon herself, for Dillon 
O’Brien clearly did not want to marry 
her. 

It was sufficiently mortifying, without 
her mother and sisters persisting in mo- 
ralizing over it perpetually; but as Lord 
Corbyn forswore handsome secretaries 
for the future, his daughters knew that 
an opportunity was not likely to arise for 
their weaknesses to be tried, so they 
lashed their youngest sister’s unmercifully 
during the period that elapsed between 
Dillon O’Brien giving the agreed-upon 
notice to quit and quitting. 

It was hard and mortifying when so 
many people were awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of bearing down upon her remorse- 
lessly with censure severe and cutting, 
that Miss Lorme should have left her 
home about this time to go and travel on 
the Continent with the family of an uncle, 
thus depriving friends and foes alike of 
subject-matter for conversation as far as 
regarded “ Audrey Lorme’s extraordinary 
procecdings.” Some had hoped she would 
have married the young Irish secretary, 
with whom she appeared so strangely and 
unaccountably friendly, and thus give 
room for, and rise to, scandal for so soon 
forgetting her old love and her brother’s 
horrible fate. But Audrey did not do 
this—and to the few who saw her before 
she left Combhurst she gave no hint of 
its being her intention to do it. Neither 
did she rail against or avoid all mention 
of Lord Evesham’s name. On the con- 
trary, when one kind and clever tactician, 
in the person of Lady Julia Corbyn, 
pressed her on the point with pungent in- 
delicacy, she said that his conduct seemed 
strange and dishonourable even, but 

might zot be so for all that. She could 
not even be induced to be severe in her 
judgment on Lady Lorme, or to utter 
suppositions as to her probable present 
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and future destiny. For Lady Lorme 
had elected, immediately on her joimture 
being secured to her, to go off on a pil- 
grimage, alone. ve 

So Audrey Lorme went away to join 
er uncle—ber mother’s brother, Mr. 
sludrey; and the grand suife of rooms on 
the ground-floor were clothed in brown 
holland, and my lady’s ‘crimson-lined 
boudoir was darkened and shut up, and 
Combhurst was left to thecare of servants, 

and to its memories and the rats. And 
so months passed away, and the horror of 
these things passed away too. 

Poor fellow! his whole life sacrificed 
to an idea!” 

The speaker was Dillon O’Brien; the 
time was the July following the sad De- 
cember when the last of the Lormes had 

one to his long home and found his 
eath in the Devil’s Dyke. The place was 
the drawing-room of Mr. Audrey’s house 
in Park Lane, and the one addressed by 
the whilom secretary was Miss Lorme. 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow, indeed !” 
said Audrey, bitterly. “But everything 
has been tried, Dillon; I have wept, and 
prayed, and implored; my uncle has com- 
manded and entreated him to come out 
of his seclusion; but it’s all of no avail, 
we only pain him by asking, he says, and 
the sooner 1 am married the happier he 
will be.” 

“Then all my scruples ought to 
vanish,” replied Dillon; “but it seems 
rather a queer thing for one fellow to 
step into such happiness as mine will be 
through the circumstance of another 
man’s utter defeat and downfall, What 
a devil that woman was to have be- 
witched him so!” 

From which short and jagged bit of 
conversation it will be perceived by the 
intelligent reader that Audrey Lorme and 
Dillon O’Brien had arranged matters so 
satisfactorily that they had no longer any 
occasion to give a sigh when they looked 
back or wandered in memory through 
the alley of limes, 

The marriage ceremony was solemnised 
at that edifice where every marriage is, or 
ought to be, in novels, viz., St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. The bride looked lovely, 
as a matter of course, in white moire an- 
tique, and the eight bridesmaids wore a 
judicious combination of pink and blue, 
with May blossom wreaths, typical these 
last_of their extreme juvenility and sur- 
prising innocence. 

In addition to the inevitable invited 
guests, a large concourse of people as- 
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sembled to see the wedding of the lady 
who was such a great heiress throuch her 
brother’s untimely death. An item—s 
mere item, she was so fragile and slender 
—in the crowd seemed to think jt the 
reverse of a sad sight to see a “gay and 
girlish thing give up her maiden gladness 
for a name and for a ring ;” for when the 
last words were spoken, and the knot that 
only Sir Cresswell Cresswell could loosen 
was tied, this lady gave vent to an excla. 
mation of passionate pleasure, and clapped 
her hands till they sounded, and made 
people look at her; seeing which, she 
went out rapidly and entered a neatly 
appointed little brougham, drawn by 4 
horse whose paces fully entitled him to 
have been paired for a mail-phacton, or 
promoted at once to a private cab, 
“ Home,” she said, “ home quickly ;” and 
home she was driven to a bijou house in 
Old Brompton Lane, which looked a mere 
cottage of content, and was a miniature 
palace of luxury. 

She was a pretty woman, this owner of 
the brougham, and mistress of the house 
—a pretty woman, but a pale, haggard, 
careworn one. Her face was lovely as to 
form and feature, but terrible in its cold 
wan pallor, in its ashy deadness of hue. 
Her eyes were painfully large and glitter- 
ing; painful in their look of long unrest, 
painful in their ceaseless expression ot 
watchfulness, painful above all in the 
brilliancy of their anxiety. She had 
suffered evidently, the Venus of this abode 
of bliss—suffered much and long, and 
“what about?” her servants wondered, she 
so young, and rich, and beautiful. 

t was about one o’clock when she 
reached the bijou house in the Old — 
ton Lane, and there were dainty little birds 
daintily roasted awaiting her on a_hot- 
water dish on the luncheon-table. There 
was a tempting paté, too, and a marvel 
lous pudding, for her cook was a German, 
and profound in rare confectionery. But 
she turned from all these succulent mor 
sels with impatient loathing, and drank 
eagerly some sparkling wine that sent 
new light into her eyes, and new life 
into her veins, and courage to her heart. 
Woe for the woman if she had come '0 
this. ' 

She was dressed in black silk, this lady 5 
in rich, lustrous, yet not shiny blacks! k; 
it was made long, full, sweeping like = 
garment of a queen, yet absolutely with: 
out trimming or adornment, like the ga! 
of an anchorite. There was nothing ' 
relieve its black surface, no plain white 
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collar or coquettishly neat cuffs ; aces 
absolutely nothing, save a dead go Ppa 
suspended from a black velvet round her 
were the bridal peir were speeding 
away on that eternal tour which is being 
taken daily by deluded pairs, as a precursor 
to long years of calmer domestic felicity, 
the lady who had watched them from be- 
hind the pillar, sat and waited with im- 
patient yearning for the shades—the 
tender, soft shades of summer evening— 
to come On. 

“Unless his burial in the church has 
made him less of a man than he was in 
the world,” she said at last, when she had 
entered her brougham, and directed it to 
the chapel, “ he will hear me now—hear 
my confession, absolve, and be to me once 
more whiat he was when I risked my soul 
to gain him.” 

‘There was a beautiful, soul-subduing, 
gentling influence in the atmosphere of 
the chapel when she entered it. We 
Protestants do wrong, I think, in ceasing 
from all these things that soften the 
heart through touching the taste. Surely 
none are further from heaven through 
finding the odour of incense and roses 
sweet while here on earth. In another 
respect, too, we undoubtedly are wrong, 
and are wronged: why should we be con- 
demned to sit through five-and-twenty or 
thirty minutes of boring platitudes droned 
out frequently in a bad voice, and with a 
bad style of pronunciation? It is au 
insult to well-educated people, and those 
who are refined as well as religious, to 
have to sit and listen to what may be 
plous and virtuous, but is unquestionably 
priggish and vulgar, 

She had been agitated, excited, greatly 
Wrought upon during her drive hither, 
but now when she entered the church 
where this old religion was celebrated, a 
strange calm, a holier influence fell upon 
her, and soothed her into unnatural qui- 
escence. 

Yet all unnatural as it was it rested 
and calmed her, ceased the throbbing 
heart and the beating brain, and the 
frightfully gnawing excitement, for a time 
at least. And then, when the calm had 
reigned for a few minutes, this penitent 
Went into the confessional; the moment 
Was cowe when, strong in her recently 
gained knowledge of an important fact, 
she could face with fresh hopes and 
fresh courage her priest, and former 
over, 

Could he who had fanned the flame of 
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her love be false and cold to her now ? 
Could the hot heart that had burned, and 
the hot words that had been uttered im 
the dead buried “‘long ago” be as nothing 
to the man who felt it and uttered them ® 
Perish the dread of such perfidy! perish 
since it could never be justified! Or had 
—oh terrible fear—asceticism and the 
holier influences of Mother Church been 
found sufficient to work the change that 
should cause him to think of his soul with 
more anxiety than of herself ? 

We know how women cling to the straw 
while a splinter of it remains where their 
hearts are engaged; we know how they 
hope against hope, and buoy themselves 
up against despair. We know how they 
will excuse to others and to themselves, 
with equal volubility, any shortcomings 
on the part of the one loved. But we also 
know how bitterly they will feel these 
shortcomings, and yearn for a kinder era 
to dawn for them and their suffering 
hearts. 

Now there had been nothing ennobling 
about the mad, hot-headed, ambitious 

assion Lady Lorme had felt for Lord 
Evesham. But such as it was it had 
been powerful and fierce enough to call 
forth an equally strong one from him in 
return. Honour, friendship, all, every- 
thing had bidden him depart from her too 
captivating presence, when he discovered 
to what audacious lengths she was pre- 
pared to carry her schemes for first pro- 
tracting and then utterly frustrating his 
marriage engagement with Audrey Lorme. 
He had seen through and despised her for 
the transparent deception practised upon 
them all in that matter of the ¢rousseau ; 
but at the same time (the race of Eves- 
ham were, as he had said, almost invari- 
ably unhappy or wicked), he had been 
unable to resist her charms and his in- 
creasing love for her. Then, like even 
bolder, better, braver men, he had taken 
the one course open for him to pursue 
when Audrey’s dismissal reached him—Ae 
had rua away. Away! from all these 
earthly trials and temptations which ever 
beset unwary, weak, sinful man while 
he is in the world; away from his cares 
aud responsibilities, his love and his bane, 
his shame and his sorrow; away, to 
bury them all in the bosom of the 
Church. 

You may have passed through many a 
harsh and trying ordeal, reader, but have 
you ever passed through one after which 
there is, you find (oh! sorrowful that it 
should be so), no more pain and suffering 
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for you; an ordeal, coming out of which 
you find that everything has decreased in 
value and importance; that poverty means 
only starvation, rags, dirt, and wretched- 
ness, and is, therefore, nothing; that 
health means only a fuller and stronger 
power of feeling, and is, therefore, little 
worth; that sickness means only a shorten- 
ing of the time you may be compelled to 
live in the world that has used yon so 
hardly ; that riches will buy you anything 
save the one thing you needed ; and that 
erief and anguish attained their full and 
lasting sway on that day when you passed 
through your ordeal, and can never be 
assuaged or added to, let what will come? 
If you have, you will understand and 
sympathize with the feelings of the peni- 
tent who quitted the priest on that fair 
July evening. 


The brougham had come for her again . 


at the time appointed by her when she 
went in to perform her orisons and make 
her plea. The handsomely appointed 
brougham, lined with fawn-coloured and 
blue silk, with its pockets for scent bot- 
tles, and shelving rests for books, with its 
soft, luxurious cushions and splendidly 
working springs. Never a jolt nor ajar 
could be felt by its occupant, no matter 
what the make | over which it rumbled. 
Many eyes followed the little brougham 
in which reclined gracefully so passing 
fair a woman, and between the shafts of 
which was placed so magnificently ac- 
tioned a horse. The coachman, without 
thinking that aught could exist to render 
a contrary course desirable, did as was 
usual, and turned into the Park till seven. 
No curly white-haired dog looked from 
the window, nor were the silken blinds 
lowered to attract attention; yet many a 
glance was levelled with inquiring admi- 
ration at that “neat turn-out,” and its 
occupant. But she sat there still in the 
prime of her youth, dead, lost, stonily 
indifierent to everything. On the clear 
evening air were borne to her murmurs 
from the gay, well-modulated voiced 
crowd around—borne to her, but not to 
her ears or senses. Blind to the sight, 
dead to the sense, deaf to the sounds of 
the park, and ring, and promenade, she 
saw but one thing—a tonsured head 
bowing low, ina crueller agony than even 
she would have inflicted; heard but one 
sound, the voice of a man signing the 
death-warrant of her heart and life in the 
words, ‘Sinful sister, part in peace.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SUNSHINE AT COMBUUKST agary 
I poust the fact of there every having 
lived a man so accursed by fate = 
life has been so utterly desolate, but whet 
he has found one woman in the world ¢ 
love him—not for what he has, but for 
what he individually is. No matter what 
his personal appearance, some woman 
will be found to adore a baboon with q 
soul in it. 
_ But when a man’s fortune and station 
in youth have been the mark at which many 
crafty and designing women have aimed 
betraying the while they did it, most 
tactlessly, that they were indifferent to 
himself ; and when, added to this, a woman 
fair without and foul within, has been 
adored by him in his maturity, and has 
used that adoration for her own fell pur. 
poses—a man, when he arrives at the age 
of forty, may be excused for deeming 
himself that one singular accursed one on 
whom the heart of woman has never been 
set. 

In a house about eight miles from 
London, on the old Dover road, about six 
months after the sentence recorded in 
my last had been passed by the priest 
on his penitent, a family party, two or 
three members of which we have met 
before, were assembled in earnest con- 
clave. The master of the house, a tall, 
care-worn man, robed, though it was 
evening, in the dressing-gown of habitual 
and sluggish seclusion, occupied a seat on 
the left side of the fire; close to his elbow 
a lady was seated, pleading in cordial, 
heart-fraught accents for a boon to be 
granted her; and while she sits and pleads 
thus fervently, we will look leisurely at 
the aforesaid master of the house, and 
cursorily at his guests. 

I have said that he was a tall, care- 
worn man; this expresses little, for every 
other man one meets in the world is tall 
and care-worn—or short and the same. 
This was a sorrow-worn man, a disap- 
pointed, a shocked man; a man who had 
evidently not attained that fine height 
and broad, powerful, massive form under 
the influence of the “something” that 
now bent his head low with such broken- 
hearted nieekness. Forty is not wont to 
have such deep, pallid wrinkles round ts 
lips and under its eyes; and forty has n0 
right whatever with such straggling, thw, 
white hair. 

A man “ broken” early in life is always 
a sad, miserable spectacle—so is a womal 
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for that matter, but through the man 
having been originally stronger you feel 
shat the breakage must have been caused 
py a worse fall than would have sufliced 
5 mar the delicate surface of a woman, 
And this man was so thoroughly broken, 
sou read that he was so in the drooping, 
most crouching attitude he took, in his 
inert ways and disconsolate tone. You 
read it in the restless, nerveless habit he 
had of twisting and twirling his fingers 
about as if they were too many for him and 
he wished they would lay down. You 
read it in the very feebleness of the half- 
slippered feet, in the uninterested eye, 
and in the giving up of all things which 
characterized his untidy costume. 

In addition to the mental languor which 
was preying upon and threatening to de- 
your him, you could see at a glance that 
physical suffering must have been raging 
frightfully in that not long ago stalwart 
form. He was thin and attenuated, be- 
sides which his left brow was scarred, and 
the whole of the left side of his face 
seamed as with fire or a fall. 

Will one of my readers be prepared 
from this account of him to hear that the 
man who sat by the fire in the room of 
the house on the Dover road was the one 
whom all alike down in Warwickshire had 
mourned as lying drowned, dead, buried 
for ever in the bottom of the Devil’s Dyke? 

Yes, it was Sir Robert Lorme himself! 
and how he came to be there in the flesh 
shall now be told—sketchily perforce, but 
truly nevertheless. 

Dillon O’Brien, wandering about that 
December afternoon in the purposeless pe- 
destrian manner to which unhappy people 
il of a heart-wound are prone, found 
himself strangely attracted to the vicinity 
of Combhurst. Now, when it is borne in 
mind what Combhurst contained for him, 
nothing wonderful will be discovered in 
this by sensible people—but still, taking 
all things into consideration, if was mar- 
vellously lucky that he should have gone 
where he did. 

Walking in a desultory way through an 
ey in the pine-tree wood, his ear and 
attention had been caught by the sound of 
orses’ hoofs and human voices. Pursuing 
8 Investigations further, he discovered 
that the horses were bearing the forms of 
‘it Robert and Lady Lorme, and that the 
Yolces proceeded from them (from the 
‘ronet and his wife, that is to say, not 
from the horses), 


hey were riding down the gulley to 
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the fatal leap when he saw and heard 
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them first; something flashed upon him 
that caused him to dread mischief, so he 
followed them close up—close enough to 
hear the words she said, to divine her 
fatal intention, and to see her give the 
cut which caused poor Pantaloon to lea 
for his life and lose it, but zo? near nah 
for the exclamation of horror he gave to 
reach the ear of the excited woman who 
leapt the chasm, and then looked back 
seeing nothing but escape from the fate 
she had grown to loathe. 

He had faced many dangers and over- 
come many difficulties in his life; Irish- 
men are proverbially hot-headed in every- 
thing but danger; so now it was with an 
unfaltering step and a cool, firm hand that 
Dillon O’Brien let himself down, when 
my lady galloped off, the side of the dark 
chasm at the bottom of which he antici- 
pated finding the mutilated dead body of 
the brother of the girl he loved. 

Pantaloon was stone dead with his 
neck broken; the poor horse was nearly, 
but not quite, immersed in the water, a 
projecting piece of bank had caught his 
flank and propped it up, and along over 
the horse, bleeding and senseless, lay the 
master. ‘To get him up by dint of earnest- 
ness and strength combined, such as man 
but seldom brings to bear upon anything— 
to stay with him till speech and sense 
returned faintly and partially—to then 
procure assistance from a surgeon friend 
of his (Sir Robert’s), on whose prudence 
the latter declared he could rely—these 
were a few of the things Dillon O’Brien 
did for Audrey’s brother. 

One thing at first, ov/y, Sir Robert’s 
terrible weakness and prostration induced 
him, in mercy to the poor, betrayed, half- 
murdered man, to consent to, and that 
one thing was the observance of profound 
secresy. ‘ You don’t know how [ loved, 
and trusted, and worshipped that woman,” 
he said, while they sat by his bed in his 
friend’s house that night, expecting the 
lamp of life momentarily to go out. ‘‘ You 
don’t know how I loved, and trusted, and 
worshipped that woman. I can’t expect 
you fellows to know it, for you’re younger 
than 1 am, dat I never touched a woman's 
hand with warmth before. After that, 
oh, my God! even mow, even now, how 
the thought of her breaks me. I couldn’t 
proclaim her what she has proved herself; 
{ couldn’t shame her by letting her read 
in my eyes that I know what was in her 
heart when, when——” 

You see how it was? He could not 
eo back to life, because he could not 
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shame the woman he had loved—he sé¢// 
loved—by the sight of him alive, and 
knowing her after she had striven to 
compass his death. He could not go 
back and be as he had been before to 
her, for he was true, and could not have 
lived a lie. He could not go back to the 
world and proclaim her for what she was, 
and claim his release from one who had 
broken his heart, but who had been so 
dear to him. 

So for an “idea,” but the idea was 
honour—the honour of his name and of 
her who had been his wife, he desired 
that no one but Audrey should know he 
still lived. And that was the reason 
Audrey had brightened and recovered 
after her first interview with Dillon 
O’Brien; for in that interview Dillon 
O’Brien told her al! about her brother 
and a good deal—the circumstances must 
be his excuse—about himself. 

Now I must go back to the special 

leading alluded to by me in the opening 
of this chapter, and see how it has pro- 
gressed during this retrospective and re- 
suscitating flight. 

The lady who leant on the arm of the 
broken prematurely old man was his sister 
Audrey, Mrs. O’Brien. With all the force 
of her old love for him, the sister pleaded 
that he should come out of his retire- 
ment and resume his proper place in the 
world. She used every argument seem- 
ingly that affection could devise, and she 
failed ; he only shook his head and said 
he could not, he could not. What agonies 
she would suffer, poor lost thing, if she 
knew that her guilt was patent to him. 

Then Mrs, O’Brien rose and signalled 
to her husband to leave them, which he 
did, taking with him a guest they had 
brought up from Combhurst, Blanche 
O’Brien, Dillon’s sister, a golden-haired 
beauty, with laughing, surprised blue eyes. 

When they were alone Audrey’s pur- 
pose, whatever it had been, seemed to 
fail her. At last, with a great effort she 
gasped out— 

* Robert, she knew it—she knew that 
you lived.” 

* Knew ?” 

“Yes; after my marriage—long, long 
after, a Roman Catholic priest came to 
see me; can you not guess who he was 2” 

** Evesham ?” 

“Yes, Evesham, Father Gabriel, now 
Lord Evesham no longer. On the even- 
ing of my wedding-day he learnt enough 
under the seal of confessional from your 
ernug wile to justify his secking me, 


vilely, vilely as he had formerly insulted 
us. Hetold me nothing—no priest w 

my ice ould 
wg his soul by betraying his penitent— 

ut he came to give me the assurance { 

the sake of the honour of his family he 
said, that never again, even in the churc) 
would he see or hold converse with her 
I guessed from that what she had tolj 
him; so then—forgive me, Robert—| 
told him that you lived.” 

So far Sir Robert had listened patiently. 
now he raised his head, and asked quickly 

“cy , ¢ 
—‘“‘ You said ‘ knew.’ What do you mean? 
—does she not knownow? Don’t try ty 
a me, Audrey—don’t, I can’t bea 
it. 

“She knows all things now, God hare 
mercy on her soul!” said his sister; and 
then she flung her arms round her 
brother's neck and sobbed, and Sir Robert 
Lorme knew that his wife was dead. 

He acknowledged with contrition how 
faulty his idea had been when he emerged 
at last many weeks after this scene from 
his retirement, and heard the popular 
roar of indignation against the course he 
had pursued, and the popular rumours as 
to the reason why he - pursued it, 
The soft, genial, invigorating air of Italy 
was requisite to restore his mind to its 
healthy tone; it did this partially, but 
the cure was completed after all at Comb- 
hurst, where his sister, her husband, and 
Blanche O’Brien continued to reside for 
some time after his tour in pursuit of 
health had ended. 

When Sir Robert Lorme came back to 
dwell in his old family mansion, a free 
man, a widower, “without incumbrances,” 
and in all respects, it was hoped, im- 
proved and chastened by the great sut 
ferings he had undergone, many a fair 
bosom heaved high with hope. He would 
surely act on the lesson given him, and 
not a second time marry a ‘ nobody,” said 
the ladies. Men even went so far as to 
say that the lesson would be thrown away 
if a second time he married at all! Hov- 
ever, that remained to be proved; so, 02 
the chance of proving it, the Countess 0! 
Corbyn stopped another subscriptiol 
(commenced in a weak hour, when the 
star of an archdeacon was in the ascendant 
with Lady Margaret) and gave a ball. 

As it turned out, this ball was the 
worst thing the unfortunate lady al 
devoted mother could have given, for 4 
it appeared Blanche Dillon in a blaze 0 
youthful charms that put out everybody 
else as effectually as moonbeams do 4 
tallow candle. Sir Robert Lorme ha 
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d to secing her at home at Comb- 
she excited no surprise in his 


got use 


— oR for he had grown accustomed 


to seeing re but at the ball the case 
ferent. 
gene with astonishment how 
lovely she was, and he marked with dis- 
ieasure how lovely all the men seemed 
‘o think her. He tried to remember the 
blackest portions of the horrible ordeal 
he had passed, through pleasing his taste 
and his heart in his choice of a wife even 
shen he was younger and keener than he 
was now. And he could not remember 
anything clearly, for Blanche. was con- 
stantly whirling past and dazzling him. 

He called himself an old, blighted man, 
and scoffed at himself for looking at her, 
and carried himself by a gigantic exercise 
of will out of the alaote and into the 
midst of a body of politicians, who di- 
rectly made a set at him, and bored him, 
and drove him back incontinently into the 
ballroom, where he fell to staring at 
Blanche harder than ever, so hard indeed 
that she caught the glance and blushed. 
Altogether he was fain to confess to him- 
self that night in the solitude of his own 
room, that a had had many tussles with 
the spirit that was urging him on to defy 
fate asecond time, and that in every 
tussle he got a fall that rendered him 
weaker and more open to the attacks of 
the sweet enemy who had been hitherto 
so disregarded. 

Blanche O’Brien was one of those fair, 
delicately handsome women with retroussé 
noses and graceful ways, who carry their 
a by dint of their sheer fascination. 
Vith a tender frankness that belonged 
entirely to her character, she had allowed 
Audrey to see that Audrey’s brother was 
dear to her in the very early days of their 
intercourse. ‘It would be good for him 
to marry me, because I love him so,”’ she 
said, with true womanly logic. And in 
time Sir Robert came to think that it 
would be good, too, and to struggle against 
his golden-haired fate no longer. 

They were married at Combhurst 
church, as was right and proper for a 
Lorme to be. There was no mistake 
about Blanche’s ¢rousseau, though her 
‘isier-in-law had the entire management 
ofit. The bride went from her brother’s 
house, for the O’Briens had hired “a 
Place’ close to Combhurst and gone into 
tashort time previous to the wedding, 
mM order that the Lady of Combhurst 
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might not go to her husband from her 
husband’s roof. 

Lady Lorme wanted to raise a little 
monument of thanksgiving and commemo- 
ration closetothe spot where her husband’s 
life had been so providentially saved by 
her brother. But loving lord as he was, 
in this one thing he was stern, that never 
by look, word, or gesture, should the 
‘ween refer to the crime of the 
“late” Lady Lorme. 

So the little monument was never 
raised down by the Devil’s Dyke. How- 
ever, in spite of this solitary prohibition, 
there was sunshine again of a rarely 
golden order down at Combhurst. The 
young, beautiful wife, whose only subtilty 
was her love, renewed the life which the 
former one had so nearly blasted. He 
was grey-haired, ’tis true; nothing but 
dye, not even happiness, restores the 
colour of the locks when once it has fled; 
but his face soon ceased to be pallid, and 
ae pene a and despair-furrowed. He 

ad another vast comfort too, putting 
all others out of the question, his wife 
was less clever than he himself! When 
the reverse is the case, when the early 
love glamour is over, the man, even if his 
wife be devoted to him, will rue the day 
he took steps towards perpetually supping 
sorrow by the spoonful. 

Here we will take leave of them, and 
of each other, reader. “My dream is 

assed, my hour of pride is over.” I 
ave told my story poorly enough, I 
know. Its object has been to amuse, 
and if in that object it has succeeded it 
has fulfilled its mission. 

But before the book is closed, bear 
with me and bear me company a moment 
longer. The scene shall close in a far- 
west of London cemetery. A grave, 
grass-covered, but void of flowers, is vi- 
sible under the silverymoonbeams through 
which I stand and look at it. A small 
head-stone, with just the letters “ L. L.” 
on it, stands out ey and distinctly. 
And a form is kneeling by that grave— 
the form of a man robed in the straight, 
long garment which covers and closes in 
so many proud, loving,aching hearts. And 
as he lifts his clasped hands aloft in pas- 
sionate prayerful appeal to the “ Lady of 
Heaven,” his tones ring out in genuine 
agonized entreaty the words that all who 
live, and may sin, will join in, “ God assoil 
her.” } ee A 
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PAPIER-PLASTIQUE, OR PAPER MODELLING. 
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THE above pacing, represents a Font, period of architecture. The drawing is 


such as would be suitable for a Church made to a scale of one- eighth of the 
designed in the Middle or Decorated size required for an actual font; but as 
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uitable object for exhibiting Papier- the Steps; and the Bowl, not shown i 
Plastique ay would be best to make the pate ’ in 
itof the size here represented. The way to construct such an ornament 

The framework consists of four parts— is as follows:—Take a strip of cardboard 
The Traceried Panels ; the Octagon Shaft; cight times the length of from A to B 





A FIG .2, 
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(fig. 2); half-eut it at the equal distances 
represented by A, B, and on the last leave 
a piece to answer as a flange to secure it 
together. Cut out with punches all the 
round or cusp parts of the design care- 


fully; having jirs¢ cut one out ona 

piece of cardboard—with this as q vider 
mark out on each of the eight sides of the 
font the work previous to punching, Ty, 


punches only will be required for the eXe. 
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cution of the work, the rest being care- 
fully cut with a knife. Cut out entirely 
the pieces shaded, and back the same with 
a pa of crimson velvet. 

‘ext, form the sloping part at the 


bottom of the Bowl (fig. 3); the lines 
marked thus —. —. —. — being half-cut 
from the front, and from the 
back. Only four compartments are shown 
in the diagram, but eight must be made, 





B 








A 





corresponding in their angles to those 
shown. These when doubled and secured 
by the flange O, will form the slope. The 
parts extending beyond the wedge-shaped 
piece, both top and bottom, are for the 





purpose of securing it to the Font at the 
top and the Pedestal at the bottom. , 
The Pedestal must be cut as fig. 4. The 


squares here marked are to receive the 
tracery work, according to the patter 
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in the centre of the first cut, and Each step should be formed separately, 

= to he tested with plain card or and then the one placed upon the other ; 

elvet. These backings should be done the half-cutting being formed at the angle 

before the card is finally bent at the of the step, and then a small piece half-cut 

angles, and weighted down until dry. and applied with gum, internally, to the 

It vill be unnecessary to give any angles, when the Ar is bent to shape, 
drawings for the Steps, as our young will secure them in that position. 


students will see at once howtoformthem. = The moulding at the base of slope is to 
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be formed of a strip of cardboard (fig. 5), perfectly dry prev; 
half-cut as indicated, sufficient] long ‘ a it, ints it will ¢ 
admit of waste. This must be neatly The Fringe at the hotinen ; 
mitred when put on with a good sharp octagon needs no further ex ‘ fon th: 
knife, or what is better, a razor. that it is formed chief with he -_ 
The strip when formed and gummed round punch and the knife the smal 
should be held in its place until dry, by The Mouldings of the to and hot 
winding cotton round it, and it should be of the richly-traceried panels pe nee 
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red of strips of card half-eut, as shown 


— §. Bis to be gummed on the back 
g. 6. 


of A, and the extra slope on C, shown in 
é¢, ], must be formed by putting a piece 
on after the large moulding is secured to 
the *'! of the Font. 


The base mould upon the Steps, in- 
tended as a finish to the Pedestal, is to 
he formed as fig. 7. The piece Z, will 
serve to attach it to the step, and the 
pieces S will secure it to the Octagon 
Shaft. It will be observed also that one 
of the lines is marked —.—.—.—, 
this must be half-cut from the back. 

The Bowl may be formed of a piece of 
cardboard the shape of fig. 8. The flanges 
P,Q, will serve the one to secure it to 
the top and the other to a bottom, which 
must be put on. my 

The top is to be formed of a plain piece 
of cardboard, with an octagon hole cut in 
a little smaller than that formed by the 
bowl when bent into shape, and the outer 
edge ought to be half-cut, and bent down 
alittle, so as to form the second slope on 
the top moulding of the Font; it will 
serve to secure it to the other; of course 
the bowl is to be fixed to the top previ- 
ously to putting the latter into place. 

It will be well to cut a piece of deal 
the thickness of the steps, and put under 
them, as it serves to make them stand 
steady, 

We apprehend ladies will have no dif- 
ficulty in making this beautiful ornament, 
except it be in transferring the tracery to 
their own card-board; but this is compa- 
ratively easy, when properly understood, 
and by the use of a pair of fine compasses 
the circle is easily got. The length of 
one side of the triangle is obtained and 
laid on, and the other two made equal to 
it; within this produce the two inner 
circles, and on the outside of the triangle 
strike the three outer circles, and you 
have the foundation of all the other work, 
which is all designed upon geometric prin- 
Ciples of equal division and arrangement, 


The foregoing drawing represents a 
ectern, or Lettern, as it is sometimes 

ed, a piece of ecclesiastical furniture 
used for holding the Bible or other large 
ook while the minister reads. They were 
ey general before the Reformation, 
a pe very rarely used after that period 
Ms of late. In most modern restora- 
a however, they are introduced. 
a the top ow is but a plain 
i “rd, covered with embroidery and 
ge, but their usual form is either 
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pyramidal or gabletted. Generally they 
are made to revolve on the top of the 
upright shaft, thus giving additional faci- 
lities to the officiating minister to read 
from the various books required alter- 
nately during the service. They were 
made of wood, metal, and stone; a very” 
fine example of the first-named material 
is to be found at Ramsey, in Huntingdon- 
shire, and at Bury. Brass ones may be 
found in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Southwell 
Minster, and other places. A very com- 
mon form for those executed in metal is 
that of an eagle spreading her wings. 

We have selected this piece of church 
furniture as being peculiarly adapted to 
papier plastiques ; and we feel persuaded 
young ladies will not regret any trouble 
they may take in its execution, as it wifl 
yield them a very elegant little model, and 
one which, although it cannot be applied 
to the use for which it was originally de- 
sigued, may nevertheless be of daily use 
as a Scripture monitor. We have seen 
very wal books, published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, called Daily Bread, 
Dew Drops, and the like, of a size suit- 
able for furnishing this little affair, and 
we feel sure many of our readers will not 
erudge the time and care needed once a 
week or so, to remove the glass shade and 
“turn over a new leaf;” such an orna- 
ment, devoted to such a purpose, might 
thus become edifying not only to the 
taste, but to the mind, and be the means 
of riveting on the memory many a pre- 
cious truth. An old divine has somewhere 
said, “With thy watch, wind up thy 
soul.” Now, this being a daily duty, 
surely if we can spare time to set the 
wheels of our watch in motion, we ought 
not to neglect to set the wheels of thought 
in motion also, by winding up our mantel- 
piece monitor. We will now describe its 
construction :— 

The upper part, or that upon which the 
books rest, must be formed of the size and 
shape of fig. 1. Two of the compartments 
only are filled in. Tt will be observed that 
the dotted line, thus .—.—.—, 1s to 
be half cut and bent back. The inner 
line, A, must be cut through, and the 
centre panel cut out, while the lines at 
the angles are only half cut. This leaves 
a kind of framework; behind this frame- 
work, a little less than the entire side, the 
pieces of tracery are gummed on—by this 
means they appear sunk. The back of the 
punched and cut work must be covered. 
with small pieces of crimson velvet, neatly 
secured with a little gum. When this is 
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done, and all is dry, bend it into square, 
and secure it there by a small flange left 
on one of the sides for that purpose ; then 
put it upon a piece of square cardboard 


a 


little larger than the square of the above 


work, and gum along the edge of this a 
ledge to prevent the book slipping. 


t 


The top may now be covered with a 





Fig. 2. 


iece of card a trifle larger than the book- 
oard, and finally mounted with a small 
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ramid, fig. 2. The flanges B and C will 
ae to be the top and bottom. If 
the two points of the par eye 
through with a fine needle, and held. 4 
cotton, and then a little gum be appli 
inside, the whole will dry into form. d 

The crocketed buttresses may be form 
of pieces of cardboard of the size a 
shape of fig. 3; they must be sooty : 
the angles, and very slightly across ‘a 
Then bend the whole of the points oo ’ 
little so that they shall not be able t 
return to their original position: this = 
make them converge together when : 
work is bent square and secured there by 
the flanges. A small quantity of Bure 
must now be applied to the — 
the points, and these may be secured, : 
gether until dry by a simple noose " 
piece of cotton. The crocket-work up 
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angles of these pyramids is best formed 
by pricking a few rows of holes in a 
straight line and then severing these 
pieces with a sharp knife, thus :— 








Fig. 4. 


These fringes are then to be carefully cut 
to the right length of the slope, and 
secured there, one at a time, by good 
strong gum; do not attempt to fix an- 
other until the last is dry, or you will 
certainly disarrange what otherwise might 


be good work. ° 

We now come to the flying buttresses 
which rise from the pinnacles. As will 
be seen from the drawing, they are four 
in number, and when put together form a 
cross as plan. Fig. 4 shows one of these 
drawn geometrically. 

The upright lines are merely scratched 
on the surface. When these pieces are 
fixed to the octagon shaft with strong 
gum, the pinnacles may be applied ina 
similar way, and afterwards the large 
crocketing, fig. 5, on the upper edge of 
the flying buttresses. The required curve 
will be obtained by bending them a little 
before fixin 


The ak band and the base are so 


simple as to need no further explanation 
than the drawing gives—the wave edging 
is also clearly shown, and is to be fixed 
round the under edge of the book-board. 
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Fig. 6. 





Fig. 5. 







































SPORTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Lake Ngami and the Upper Zambesi, 
with its magnificent falls, said to rival in 
grandeur those of Niagara, occupy a pre- 
eminently important position to the mis- 
sionary and the colonist, as well as to the 
geographer and the naturalist, masmuch 
as they supply him with those watering 
and grass places, without which, travel 
or settlement in such countries would 
alike be out of the question. The only 
drawback is the fatal tsetse fly, from 
whose bite all domestic animals—save the 
goat—perish; but as this little winged 
pest is called by the old Portuguese colo- 
nists significantly enough, the elephant fly, 
it is to be hoped that it will disappear, 
as those great colossal creations retire also 
before the advance of the hunter, the 
herdsman, and the agriculturist. 

In consequence of the presence of this 
fly, the spare cultivation and population 
of the country, and other circumstances, 
as the luxuriance of vegetation, large and 
small ruminating and pachydermatous 
animals —antelopes, giraffes, buffaloes, 
wild-boars, elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
hippopotami—abound in every direction ; 
while, by the all-wise provisions of nature, 
the excess of numbers is kept down by 
a corresponding proportion of feline 
animals, whose existence depends upon 
the destruction of more innocent crea- 
tures. 

Discountenancing then, as all persons 
of correct feeling and taste would do, all 
useless destruction of animal life, we 
should deem the same feeling to be car- 
ried to a false and morbid development, 
if we refused to grant to the bold and dex- 
terous hunter, to the enterprising and 
adventurous naturalist, full sympathies 
and interest with the narrative of his ex- 
ploits. 

Take, for example, Messrs. Galton and 
Andersson, the one an Englishman, the 
other a Swede by birth, both alike natu- 
ralists, travellers, and sportsmen by the 
force of an irrepressible instinct. © Mr. 
Andersson first visited this country with 
a considerable collection of living birds 
and quadrupeds, together with numerous 
preserved specimens of natural history, 
the produce of many a long hunting ex- 
cursion, amidst the mountains, lakes, and 
forests of his native country. In Eng- 
land he was fortunate enough to be in- 
troduced to Mr. Galton, at that time 
preparing for his well-known journey to 


Damara land, and Mr. Galton elgage, 

: aia : Faced 
him to join him on that expedition which 
he afterwards extended as far as Lake 
Ngami alone, and altogether dependent 
on his own very scanty resources,* 

We shall not enter upon this oceasiog 
into a detail of the cmpedimenta, from Oxen. 
teams and waggons down to rat-traps and 
beads, that travellers deem essential to 
proceed with from the Cape into the in. 
terior. Messrs. Galton and Andersson 
did not, however, start from the Cape in. 
land, but they proceeded thence by sea 
to Walfisch Bay, whence they could a 
once penetrate into the Western Conti. 
nent. Here they first made acquaintance 
with the naras, a prickly gourd of a most 
cooling, refreshing, and inviting appear. 
ance, that grows wild, as also with the 
bush tick, which complacently buried 
itself in their feet. 

There was a missionary station, de. 
signated Scheppmansdorf, at no great dis- 
tance from the coast, and some idea of 
the character of the country may be formed 
from the fact that Mr. Galton, who pre- 
ceded Mr. Andersson into the interior, 
met, on his arrival, with an immediate 
opportunity of forming an acquaintance: 
ship with the monarch of the wilds. 

gave, says Mr. Galton, the mulesa 
day’s rest, and then started with my first 
load to Scheppmansdorf. Mr. Bam had 
sent me word that a lion had come ovet 
from the Swakop river, and was prowling 
about and very daring, and that a hunt 
should be got up at once. As we travelled 
sometimes in the soft sand of the river 
bed, sometimes on the gravelly plain 
through which it runs, we kept a sharp 
look-out for the track that had been seen 
there: we found it after we had travelled 
ten miles. The natives amused them- 
selves by cleverly imitating it; they half 
clenched their fist and pressed thelr 
knuckles into the sand. It was curious 
to see to what a distance the lion kept to 
the waggon-road, walking down the 
middle of it as though it had been made 
for him. I listened deferentially to Tim- 
boo and John St. Helena, who were quite 
learned on the subject of tracking. Ex- 
cept some ostriches scudding about, some 


* The Narrative of an Explorer in Tropica 
South Africa. By Francis Galton, Esq. " 
Lake Ngami ; or, Explorations and Discover® 
during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds 
Western Ajrica. By Charles John Anderss0l 
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lizards, and a few small birds, 
ther sign of animal life, but 
we saw spoors now and then of the little 
steinbok, a ane pretty gazelle, some six- 
‘oon inches high. 
We followed the waggon-path till an 
hour after nightfall, when the damp feel 
of the air, distant lights, and barking of 
dogs, announced that we had arrived at 
Scheppmansdorff, Mr. Bam welcomed 
me most kindly, introduced me to his 
wife, gave me an out-house for my boxes 
and myself, and we formed a very pleasant 
party that evening, more especially as IL 
heard that my horses were quite well and 
fat. We talked over the lion, and it 
seemed that he had been prowling about 
the station continually; that he was a 
wellknown beast, who usually hunted 
the lower part of the Swakop, and had 
killed an immense number of cattle ; many 
atime have I heard them reckon over— 
fifty oxen, three horses, one donkey, and 
imumerable calves and dogs. He had 
often been chased, but was too wary to 
be shot, and so forth. We talked over 
the lio at Mr. Bam’s till a late hour : he 
assured me that the animal would prowl 
about that night, as he had done so every 
day for weeks, and that, if I wanted to 
try my rifle, I could track him in the 
morning. He and Stewartson had taken 
horses the day before to hunt him, and 
they found him and gave chase; at last 
he came to bay, when they rode to the 
top of a sand-hill immediately above him, 
where the beast, not waiting to be fired 
at, charged them. Mr. Bam galloped off, 
but Stewartson’s horse being thoroughly 
blown, would not stir a step, until the 
lion's head appeared over the sand-hill 
just above the astonished animal, who 
probably had no idea of what was taking 
place, for Stewartson seems to have been 
“craning” over the ridge of the bank. 
I was glad to learn, not only on account 
of Stewartson’s safety, but also as a proof 
of the discretion and speed of my horse, 
that the next second of time left the lion 
ehind at a safer distance. 

Mr. Bam’s household, which I may as 
Well describe, as it gives a good idea of a 
iuissionary establishment, was as fol- 
lows ‘himself, Mrs. Bam, a numerous 
amily, and an interpreter, who helped at 
the schools, could drive a waggon, and 
Was the factotum, made the party that 
took their meals together, the interpreter 
7 ing very deferential, and only speaking 

en spoken to. Besides these were a 
W angers on, more or less trustworthy, 


crows, 
there Was no O 
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and always ready for a job. The house is 
a tolerably-sized cottage or bothy, all on 
one floor, built of course by the mis- 
sionary himself, as well as he was able to 
build it; the workmanship was naturally 
very rough, but as it takes far less labour 
to use trees for the uprights and rafters 
than gee it is also very strong. Chairs, 
a table, and a bureau, were imported from 
Cape Town; the beds, bookshelves, and so 
forth, made here. The wife does the 
whole house-work—cleaning the rooms, 
managing the children, cooking the dinner, 
and, what 1 never liked, waiting at table. 
These ladies have the hardest and rudest 
of occupations, but, I must candidly say, 
they seem to like this life extremely, and 
T am sure that missionaries must find 
great favour in the eyes of the fairer sex, 
judging from the charming partners that 
they have the good fortune to obtain. As 
to the natives, they make their huts as 
they like, and where they like; they plant 
sticks in a circle of six feet across, then 
bend the tops together and tie them with 
strips of bark; lastly, they wattle the 
sides and plaster them up. 

To return to the lion, When I turned 
into bed [ listened long for a roar, or some 
token of his presence, but in vain; and at 
last I dropped asleep. In the morning 
we found his tracks all about us; he had 
paid particular attention to a hut that 
was lying rather apart from the others, 
and had been prowling all round it. 
Stewartson volunteered to accompany 
me, he disapproved of horseback, and 
mounted his trusty ox. Mr. Stewartson’s 
profession in early life was that of a tailor, 
though subsequently a dissenting minister, 
and afterwards a cattle dealer. I confess 
that I felt, as I rode by his side, I had 
rather have been introduced to the genus 
“lion” by a person of almost any other 
calling, and carried by any other kind of 
animal than my bucolic friend’s. I took 
two of my men with me, and off we set 
with a few natives. The lion had walked 
backwards and forwards so much in the 
night, that it was long before we found 
the last tracks he had made. We fol- 
lowed them very quickly, as his broad 
foot-print was unmistakeable on the sand ; 
there was a growing interest as we found 
how he had stopped and looked down, and 
considered whether a bush by one side 
would suit him or not, but had decided 
in the negative and gone slowly on. We 
peered about and marched very silently ; 
the bushes got thicker, and the pace 
slower, when we stopped short at a well- 
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trodden part whence the lion had evi- 
dently just risen, for the sand was still 
warin from his touch. Had he gone away, 
or was he close by? was the question. 
We were all mixed up together. Of a 
sudden the lion stood up, twelve paces in 
front, looked over his shoulders at us, made 
an easy, noiseless bound, and was gone. 
His action was so steady, so smooth, so 
entirely devoid of hurry, that I could 
ear understand how a person might 

e seized through miscalculating the speed 
of his advance. As it was, he disappeared 
before one of our guns was well up to our 
shoulders. I am sure, if he had come at 
us he could have done what mischief he 
liked. My horse would have shied on to 
the horns of Stewartson’s ox, and in the 
narrow pass we should all have tumbled 
about and rolled one on another. The 
cover into which he went, and on the 
border of which he had been lying, was 
far too thick to be practicable for our 
further pursuit, though we did make 
several good attempts at dislodging him. 
I returned very crest-fallen at our want 
of success, but I had now seen the animal 
and better understood the elements of 
hunting them. 

As we rode back across the plain we 
saw vast numbers of old gemsbok tracks, 
although there are but few of these fine 
antelopes in the neighbourhood ; but im- 
pressions made on this crisp gravelly soil 
take years to efface; they seem to be 
almost stereotyped; and avery few animals 
and waggons have produced an extraor- 
dinary number of spoors. 

Scheppmansdorf was built in a rude 
circle. To the middle of this the oxen 
of the place come of their own accord 
ay night as the evening sets in, and 
lie there till the early morning; they find 
shelter from the wind, and are certainly 
sensible of protection. Besides this the 
OX is a sociable domestic animal, and 
loves fires and the neighbourhood of men. 
The oxen, therefore, lay close up to the 
doorway of the outhouse in which I slept, 
and the night was pitch dark. Now, after 
we had all gone to bed and were fast 
asleep, there was a rush and an outcry, 
and people hallooing and dogs barking, 
for the lion had got into the midst of the 
oxen. I confess I was glad there was a 
door to my outhouse, for fear the lion 
should walk in; however, all became 
quict, and I soon went to sleep. 

A grand hunt was determined on in 
the morning; every available native was 
pressed into the service. Mr. Bam rode 
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one horse, I the other, and § 
his ox. Johannis, Captain Frederick, ang 
some other Hottentots, came mounted on 
their oxen, and we went off after breakfast 
with as many cur dogs as would follow 
us. ‘The proceedings were much the same 
as before. After eight miles his spoor went 
into a bush; we threw stones in and 
shouted, and up he got about one hundred 
yards off. I purposcly did not fire, as my 
horse was in a bad position for me to 
take as good an aim as I wished, and 
nobody else fired either; but we galloped 
after him in full view, the object being to 
bring him to bay, or to get a nearer shot 
as he ran. This last I hardly expected 
whilst he was moving, for my horses were 
not accustomed to be shot from, and it 
took so much time to pull them up, that 
the lion had gained a long start again 
before I could do so. The bushes were 
in his favour, and we nearly lost him; 
but by most skilful tracking the Hotten- 
tots came up and often helped us out 
when we were at fault. Some hours 
elapsed when, as Mr. Bam and myself 
were cantering on, we turned the corner 
of a sand-hill and saw the lion about 
sixty yards ahead, trotting on, looking 
over his shoulder. I got my long rifle 
up, and, sincerely praying that my horse 
would not kick me off when I fired, [ 
ulled the trigger; the horse was too 
ines to start, and I placed my two- 
ounce bullet well into the lion’s quarter. 
He growled and snarled, and bit the 
wound, but evidently had not heart to 
chase me, but turned to bay under a 
bush. There was a sand-hill opposite. 
We waited till the stragglers came up, 
and then went behind the sand-hill and 
dismounted; and Stewartson and our- 
selves crawled up to the top of it, right 
above the lion. He was ina —_ 
passion, and fifty paces from us, yet 
could not see him as clearly as 1 could 
wish—wild beasts have such a readiness 
of availing themselves of the smallest 
bush or tuft of grass as a screen, which 
he did on this occasion; his head was 
between his paws, and his tail whirling 
up the sand. One single shot at the head 
struck him stone dead. He was a huge 
— beast, miserably thin, and had a 
og of Stewartson’s in his inside, which 
he had snapped up on the werft the night 
before. The dog was in only five pieces, 
not at all chewed or even digested; it 
had been bolted in a hurry, and had pro- 
bably disagreed with him. The lion was 


soon skinned. My bullet had passed right 


tewartson 
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the oxen nor the horses showed that 
jread of his smell which they generally 
jo. I even —- his hide like a 
ralise, and carried it yehind my saddle, 
without my steed showing any objection. 
I cannot to this day imagine why we 
dismounted and climbed up the sand-hill ; 
but I put myself under the orders of my 
more experienced friends. It would have 
been much easier and much safer to have 
eo” the animal his finishing wound from 
orseback. 

Scheppmansdorf was first occupied as 
a missionary station in the year 1846, by 
the Rev. Mr. Scheppman, from whom it 
takes its name. It is situated on the 
Kuisip, which is a mere periodical stream. 
The success of the missionaries with the 
native Namaquas is described as being 
anything but encouraging. These people, 
who are partially civilized Hottentots, 
possess every vice of savages, but none of 
their noble qualities. Their ignorance is 
excessive, and when waggons were first 
introduced into this country, they caused 
many conjectures and much astonishment 
among the natives, who conceived them 
to be some gigantic animal possessed of 
vitality. A conveyance of this kind, be- 
longing to the Rev. Mr. Schmelen, once 
broke down, and was left sticking in the 
sand. One day a Bushman came to the 
owner, and said he had seen his “ pack- 
ox” standing in the desert for a long 
time, with a broken leg; and, as he did 
not observe it had any grass, he was 
afraid that it would soon die of hunger 
unless taken away ! 

Leaving the waggons and the bulk of 
their effects at Scheppmansdorf, the party 
started for the interior with horses, mules, 
and pack-oxen, Their way lay over the 
Naarip, a sterile plain embellished, how- 
ever, by a most beautiful air plant of a 
bright scarlet colour tinged with lemon. 
So lovely a flower, in such dreary and 
desolate wastes, has struck all African 
travellers with admiration. Even the 
mighty Nimrod, Gordon Cumming, whose 
whole soul one would imagine to be en- 
grossed with lions and elephants, seems 
tohave been struck with delight at the 
et of this charming flower. “ In the 
ne of the chase,” said he, “I paused, 
‘pell-bound, to contemplate, with admi- 
Tatlon, its fascinating beauty !” 

Me reaching the banks ofthe Swakop, Mr. 
related an incident that had occurred 
fe 2 Connexion with a rhinoceros. 
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“As we entered the Swakop river one 
day,” said he, “we observed the tracks 
of a rhinoceros ; and, soon after unyoking 
our oxen, the men requested to be allowed 
to go in search of the beast. This I 
readily granted, only reserving a native to 
assist me in kindling the fire and prepar- 
ing our meal. While we were thus en- 
gaged, we heard shouting and firing, and 
on looking in the direction whence the 
noise proceeded, discovered, to our horror, 
a rhinoceros, rushing furiously at us at 
the top of his speed. Our only chance of 
escape was the waggon, into which we 
hurriedly flung ourselves. And it was 
high time that we should seek refuge, for 
the next instant the enraged brute struck 
his powerful horn into the ‘ buik-plank” 
(the bottom boards), with such force as 
to push the waggon several paces forward, 
although it was standing in very heavy 
sand. Most providentially he attacked 
the vehicle from behind, for if he had 
struck it on the side, he could hardly have 
failed to upset it, ponderous as it was. 
From the waggon he made a dash at the 
fire, overturning the pot we had placed 
alongside it, and scattering the burning 
brands in every direction. Then, without 
doing any further damage, he proceeded 
on his wild career. Unfortunately the 
men had taken with them all the guns, 
otherwise 1 might easily have shot him 
dead on the spot. The Damara, however, 
threw his assegai at him, but the soft iron 
bent like a reed against his thick and 
almost impenetrable hide.” 

Nor were our travellers destined to 
travel scathless along this reed-bound 
scanty stream, in whose valley they suf- 
fered as much from thirst as if there had 
been no water at all, and one of the mules 
dropped from sheer exhanstion quite 
breathless. Having arrived at a spot 
called Daviep, as there were no indications 
of lions, and the mules and horses sadly 
wanted rest and food, they deemed it ac- 
visable to leave them to themselves during 
the night, merely taking the precaution 
to knee-halter them. They paid dearly, 
however, for their too easy confidence. 

Early on the following morning one of 
the waggon-drivers was despatched to the 
river to look after our animals, whilst Mr. 
Galton and myself followed at our ease ; 
but what was our horror, on entering the 
bed of the stream, to find that several 
lions had recently passed and re-passed it 
in every direction. This, together with 
the absence of the mules and horses, at 
once foreboded evil. We were not long 
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left to conjectures, for almost imme- 
diately our servant joined us, and said 
that a mule and a horse had been killed 
by the lions, and partly devoured. He 
added that on his approaching the scene 
of the catastrophe, he saw five of those 
beasts feasting on the carcases ; but on 
perceiving him they had retreated with 
terrible growlings! Instead of his pre- 
sence having scared the lions from their 
prey, however, as he asserted, we had 
reason to believe that so soon as he was 
aware of them, he immediately hid himself 
— the rocks, and that it was not 
until emboldened by seeing us he had left 
his hiding-place. Had it been otherwise, 
he would have had ample time to give us 
notice of what had occurred prior to our 
leaving the encampment. 

Singularly enough the dead mule was 
the identical one we had been in search 
of on the preceding night, and it would 
appear that it had just rejoined its com- 
panions, or was on the point of doing so, 
when it was attacked and killed. Being 
a remarkably fine and handsome animal, 
its loss was much regretted: the horse, 
moreover, was the best of the two we had 
brought from the Cape. 

On examining the ground we were glad 
to find that the other horse and remaining 
mule had made good their escape down 
the bed of the river, though evidently 

ursued by the lions for some distance. 
How many of these beasts there really 
had been we were unable to ascertain, 
but they could not have been less than 
seven or eight. 

Having thus far ascertained the fate 
of the poor animals, we despatched our 
brave waggon-driver for Stewartson and 
the remainder of the men; as also for 

roper guns and ammunition, as we had 
, Hil iy if possible, to have our re- 
venge. 

On leaving Scheppmansdorf we had, 
unfortunately, only brought with us three 
or four small goats as provision for the 
journey. This scanty supply was now 
nearly exhausted, and it beimg uncertain 
when we should meet with any native 
village where we could barter for more, 
we deemed it advisable, in order to pro- 
vide against contingencies, to lay in a 
store of mule-flesh and horse-flesh; and 
though our people seemed horror-stricken 
at the idea, there was not a second alter- 
native. Whilst waiting the return of the 
men, we accordingly set about cutting off 
from the slain animals such pieces as had 
not been defiled by the lions. This being 
accomplished, we covered the meat with 


a heap of stones, and the 
arrived, we proceeded in se 
depredators. 

But though we beat both sides of th 
river for a considerable distance, we ves 
unable to discover the beasts, At oe 
time, and when I was quite alone on th 
inner side of the thick reed-bed that liv, 
the bank, 1 observed some beautify] dF 
springers,’’ or mountain gazelles, and fina 
both barrels, though, unfortunately, with. 
out effect. The report of my gun causej 
a momentary consternation to Mr. Galtoy 
and the men, who imagined that I had 
fallen in with the lions, while, from the 
nature of the ground, they would hare 
been unable to render me any assistance, 

Being at last obliged to give up th 
search, two or three of the men on whon 
we could best depend were sent on the 
tracks of the scared mules and the re. 
maining horse. After many hours’ hard 
walking they were discovered; but the 
poor beasts had received such a fright, 
that it was only with great trouble and 
exertion that they were secured. 

Thinking that the lions would in all 
probability return during the night to 
make an end of what was left of the horse 
and mule, Galton and I determined to 
watch for them, and selected for ow 
ambush the summit of a steep rock im- 
mediately near one of the carcases. 

Shortly after sunset we proceeded to 
put our plan into execution, and having 
arrived within a short distance of the 
slain animals, one of the people suddenly 
exclaimed—“Oh! look at the six bucks!" 
Imagine our astonishment when, turning 
our eyes in the direction in which le 
pointed, we saw, instead of antelopes, six 
magnificent lions; and this, moreover, 0 
the very rock on which we had purposed 
ambushing ourselves, and where—as We 
foolishly imagined—we should have been 
in perfect security ! 

n perceiving that they were disco- 


MED having 
arch of the 


-vered, the beasts retreated behind the 


rock ; but one or another of them would, 
nevertheless, steal from its hiding-place 
occasionally, and take a peep at us. 

Contrary to the counsel of Mr. Galton 
and others of our party, I now ascend 
the acclivity where we had last seen the 
beasts ; but, although they were nowhere 
visible, I had every reason to believe the 
whole troop was not far distant from 
spot where I stood. . 

To have ambushed ourselves in th 
rock originally selected was (from the 
evidence we had just had of its insecutlly 
not now to be thought of; and we ther 
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-- Jooked out for a safer place. The 
<4 a that offered, however, was a large 
or 6 but it was more than two hundred 
"eds from either of the carcases, and its 
stem was SO thick and straight, that it 
os impossible to ascend it. Moreover, 
‘otal darkness had now succeeded the 
jort twilight ; and, however reluctantly, 
we left the lions in full possession of the 
geld and the remnant of their prey. 

As they proceeded in their journey 
they fell in with giraffes, zebras, gnus, 
gemsbok, uinea-fowls, toucans, and 
a ae parrots. Mr. Galton was 
ucky, or rather spirited enough, to follow 
up, and shoot one of the former. Our 
seventh day’s march, he relates, was an 
afair of six hours, and up the Tsobis 
river-bed. For the second time we had 
no animal food left, but immediately that 
we started we saw the fresh spoor of a 
giraffe. I doubted whether or no to go 
after it, as my horse was very thin and 
weak, and I could not tell where the 
giraffe might have gone to, probably far 

yond reach; so we travelled slowly on. 
However, as I rode some little distance 
in front of the cart, I found that the track 
went straight up the river bed, which 
being et, sets in with impracticable 
cliffs, the giraffe’s path and our own must 
necessarily be the same. ‘This made a 
great alteration in the case,and I cantered 
slowly on the spoor. My rifle was a little 
one (only 36 bore), but loaded with steel- 
pomted bullets. I was afraid of losing 
all chance of a shot if I wasted time by 
returning to the cart and getting a larger 
gun, and therefore I went on as much for 
the pot as the sport. After four hours’ 
travel, during which I had kept a couple 
of miles in front of the rest of the party, 
$0 as to be well away from the sound of the 
whip and of the men’s talking, the tracks 
tuned sharp to the right, up a broad as- 
cent, which there led out of the river, and 


yards 


in the middle of this, among some bushes— 


and under a camelthorn tree stood my first 
prac I took immediate advantage of a 
ush, and galloped under its cover as hard 
as I could pelt, and was within one hun- 
dred paris before the animal was fairly 
me galloped on, but she was almost as 
ast as I, and the bushes, which she 
mpled cleverly through, annoyed my 
orse extremely; I therefore reined up, 
= gave her a bullet in her quarter, 
z ch handicapped her heavily, and took 
Pes three miles an hour out: of her speed. 
. gain I galloped, loading as I went, but 
“cessively embarrassed by the bushes, 
again whilst galloping, at thirty 
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yards’ distance, and I belieye missed the 
animal. ‘The riding at that time was 
really difficult, and my horse shied very 
much. Again I loaded, but my horse was 
becoming blown, and I rode parallel to 
the beast, intending to overtake and con- 
front her. There was a watercourse in 
the way, quite jumpable, but my poor 
beast made a mess of it, and chested the 
opposite side; yet I somehow got him 
over, and then rode with all the skill I 
could. At last I steadily gained on the 
giraffe, then beat her, and passed her. 
The giraffe obstinately made for her point. 
I was forty yards in advance, and pulled 
up full in her path. She came on; my 
horse was far too blown to fidget, and 
was standing with his four legs well out. 
I waited as long as I dare—too long, I 
think, for her head was almost above me 
when I fired, and she really seemed coming 
at me with vice. I put my bullet full in 
her face; she tossed her head back, and 
the blood streamed from her nostrils as 
she turned and staggered, slowly retracin 
her path. I dare not fire again, lest i 
should fail in killing her, and only excite 
her to another run, which my horse was 
not fit to engage in. I therefore rode 
slowly after the wounded beast, and I 
drove her back to near where she came 
from, and there she stopped under a high 
tree. My horse was now frightened, and 
would not let me take my aim for the 
finishing blow at the brain, as it is but a 
small mark to shoot at; so I got off, and 
the unhappy creature looked at me with 
her large lustrous eyes, and I felt that [ 
was committing a kind of murder, but for 
all that I was hungry, and she must die ; 
so I waited till she turned her head, and 
then dropped her with a shot. 

There was now a fine holiday feast for 
us. When the party came up, we set to 
work flaying and cutting large steaks 
from the meat, and securing the marrow- 
bones, until as much was heaped on the 
cart as the mules could possibly struggle 
on with. Our Ghou Damup guides ran 
on to T'sobis, where many of their people 
lay, and who brought us six ostrich eggs, 
and sweet gum, in return for the meat we 
had left behind us. 

The cook made excellent omelets from 
the ostrich eggs by a very simple process. 
A hole was made at one end of the egg, 
through which is introduced some salt and 
pepper. The egg is then well shaken, so 
as thoroughly to mix the white, the yolk, 
and the other ingredients. It is then 
placed in hot ashes, where it is baked to 
to perfection. An egg thus prepared, 
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although supposed to contain as much as 
twenty-four of the common fowl egg, is 
not considered too much for a single 
hungry individual. 

At Richterfeldt, a missionary station 
founded by Mr. Rich in 1848, our tra- 
vellers entered into the country of the 
Damaras. They are a fine tall race of 

eople, some of the men being over six 
feet in height, with good and regular fea- 
tures. The women are also well made, 
with very small hands and feet. They 
vary in complexion from red to dark. 
They do not wear much clothing, and are 
excecdingly filthy in their habits, and the 
exhalation hovering about them is very 
repulsive. As there was spring water at 
Richterfeldt, a great number of wild ani- 
mals nightly congregated there, and, as 
usual under such circumstances, the game 
was followed by troops of lions, who by 
their horrible roaring, intermingled with 
the rushing to and fro of the hunted 
zebras and other animals, created the 
greatest consternation among the fol- 
lowers. 

Our party were ages here by one Hans 
Larsen, a Dane by birth, who was dis- 
tinguished in a very remarkable degree 
for courage, energy, perseverance, and 
endurance. Thus reinforced, they pro- 
ceeded to Barmen, another station of 
the German-Rhenish Missionary Society, 
whence after several adventures they 
returned to Richterfeldt, which became 
the scene of a very daring lion-hunt, thus 
related by the chief actor in it, Mr. 
Andersson. 

One day, when eating my humble din- 
ner, I was interrupted by the arrival of 
several natives, who in breathless haste 
related that an onyeama, or lion, had just 
killed one of their goats close to the mis- 
sion station (Richterfeldt), and begged 
of me to lend them a hand in destroying 
thebeast. They had so often cried“ Wolf,” 
that I did not give much heed to their 
statements ; but, as they persisted in their 
story, 1 at last determined to ascertain 
its truth. Having strapped to my waist 
a shooting-belt, containing the several 
requisites of a hunter—such as builets, 
caps, knife, &c,—I shouldered my trusty 
double-barrelled gun (after loading it with 
steel-pointed balls), and followed the men. 

In a short time we reached the spot 
where the lion was believed to have taken 
refuge. This was in a dense tamarisk 
brake of some considerable extent, situ- 
ated partially on and below the sloping 
banks of the Swakop, near to its junction 
with the Omutenna, one of its tributaries, 
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_ On the rising ground, above the brake 
in question, were drawn up in battle ae 
a number he Damaras and Nama. 
some armed with assegais and a few «: 
ee Others of thes pathy ae 
= itself, endeavouring to oust the 
But as it seemed to me that the 
“beaters” were timid, and moreover 
somewhat slow in their movements, | 
called them back; and accompanied by 
only one or two persons, as also a fer 
worthless dogs, entered the brake myself 
It was rather a dangerous proceeding 
for in places the cover was so thick and 
tangled as to oblige me to creep on uy 
hands and knees, and the lion, in conse. 
quence, might easily have pounced upon 
me without a moment’s warning. At that 
time, however, I had not obtained any 
experimental knowledge of the old saying 
“A burnt child dreads the fire,” and 
therefore felt little or no apprehension. 

Thus I had proceeded for some time, 
when suddenly, and within a few paces 
of where I stood, I heard a low, angry 
growl, which caused the dogs, with har 
erect in the manner of hogs’ bristles, and 
with their tails between their legs, to slink 
behind my heels. Immediately afterwards 
a tremendous shout of ‘‘Ongeama! Ob- 
geama!” was raised by the natives on the 
bank above, followed by a discharge of 
fire-arms. Presently, however, all was 
still again; for the lion, as I subsequently 
learnt, after showing himself on the out 
skirts of the brake, had retreated intoit. 

Once more I attempted to dislodge the 
beast ; but finding the enemy awaiting 
him in the more open country, he was 
very loth to leave his stronghold. Agam, 
however, I succeeded in driving him to 
the edge of the brake, where, as in the 
first instance, he was received with a vol 
ley; but a broomstick would have been 
equally efficacious as a gun in the hands 
of these people, for out of a great number 
of shot that were fired, not one seemed to 
have taken effect. 

Worn out at length by my exertions, 
and disgusted beyond measure at the way 
in which the natives bungled the aflarr 
I left the tamarisk brake, and rejouming 
them on the bank above, offered to change 
places with them; but my proposal, as | 
expected, was forthwith declined. 

As the day, however, was now fast 
drawing to a close, I determined to make 
one other effort to destroy the lion, and, 
should that prove unsuccessful, to give UP 

° d by 
the chase. Accordingly, accompanied ” 
only a single native, 1 again entered We 
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e in question, which I examined for 
Ma ime without seeing anything ; but 
* awiving at that part of the cover we 
on arriving ° 
had first searched, and when in a spot 
comparatively free from bushes, up sud- 
ioniy sprung the beast within a few paces 
denly Spruus, . 
of me. It was a black-maned lion, and 
one of the largest I ever remember to have 
encountered in Africa, But his move- 
ments were so rapid, so silent and smooth 
vithal, that it was not until he had 
partially entered the thick cover (at which 
time he might have been about thirty 
paces distant) that I could fire. On re- 
ceiving the ball he wheeled short about, 
ond with a terrific roar bounded towards 
me, When within a few paces he couched 
as if about to spring, having his head em- 
bedded, so to say, between his fore-paws. 

Drawing a large hunting-knife, and 
slipping it over the wrist of my right 
band, if dropped on one knee, and thus 
prepared, awaited his onset. It was an 
awful moment of suspense, and my situa- 
tion was critical in the extreme. Still, 
my presence of mind never for a moment 
forsook me; indeed, I felt that nothing 
but the most perfect coolness and abso- 
lute self-command would be of any avail. 

I would now have become the assailant; 
but as, owing to the intervening bushes 
and clouds of dust raised by the lion’s 
lashing his tail against the ground, I was 
wable to see his head, while to aim at any 
other part would have been madness, 
refrained from firing. Whilst intently 
watching his every motion, he suddenly 
bounded towards me; but—whether it 
was owing to his not perceiving me, 
partially concealed as I was in the long 
pss or to my instinctively throwing my 

dy on one side, or to his miscalculating 
the distance—in making his last spring he 
went clear over me, and alighted on the 
cround three or four paces beyond. In- 
stantly, without rising, I wheeled round 
ou my knee, and discharged my second 
arrel; and, as his broadside was then 
towards me, lodged a ball in his shoulder, 
which it completely smashed. On receiv- 
lg my second fire he made another and 
more determined rush at me, but owing 
to his disabled state I happily avoided 

m. It was, however, only by a hair’s 
readth, for he passed me within arm’s 
‘ugth, He afterwards scrambled into the 
thes cover beyond, where, as night was 

“2 approaching, I did not deem it pru- 
cut to pursue him. 

; tan early hour on the next morning, 
Wever, ‘’ followed his “ spoor,” and 
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soon came to the spot where he had passed 
the night. The sand here was one patch 
of blood, and the bushes immediately 
about were broken and beaten down by 
his weight, as he had staggered to and fro 
in his effort to get on his legs again. 
Strange to say, however, we here lost. all 
clue to the beast. A large troop of lions 
that had been feasting on a giraffe in the 
early morning had obliterated his tracks ; 
and it was not until some days afterwards, 
and when the carcase was in a state of 
decomposition, that his death was ascer- 
tained. He breathed his last very near 
to where we were “at fault ;” but in pro- 
secuting the search we had unfortunately 
taken exactly the opposite direction. 

On our homeward path from the pur- 
suit of the lion we fell in with a herd of 
zebras, and while discharging my gun at 
them I accidently pulled both triggers at 
once. ‘The piece being very light, and 
loaded with double charges, the barrel 
flew out of the stock, the cocks burying 
themselves deep in the flesh on either side 
of my nose just under the eyes, and leaving 
scars visible to this day. 

During their stay at Schmelen’s Hope 
the travellers not unfrequently received 
visits from leopards, but erroneously called 
“tigers” by the Dutch—a denomination 
under which the panther is also included. 
It is indeed doubtful if tigers, at least of 
the species common to the East Indies, 
exist on the African continent. The 
Damaras, however, assert that the real 
tiger is found in the country; and they 
once pointed out to Mr. Rath the tracks 
of an animal which he found to be very 
different to any he had ever before seen 
in Africa, and which the natives assured 
him were those of the animal in question. 

One night, Mr. Andersson relates, I 
was suddenly awoke by a furious barking 
of our dogs, accompanied by cries of dis- 
tress. Suspecting that some beast: of prey 
had seized upon one of them, I leaped 
undressed out of my bed, and, gun in hand, 
hurried to the spot whence the cries pro- 
ceeded. The night was pitchy dark, how- 
ever, and I could distinguish nothing ; 
yet, in the hope of frightening the intruder 
away, L shouted at the top of my voice. 
In a few moments a torch was lighted, 
and we then discerned the tracks of a 
leopard, and also large patches of blood. 
On counting the dogs I found that “‘ Sum- 
mer,” the best and fleetest of our kennel, 
was missing. As it was in vain that I 
called and searched for him, I concluded 
that the tiger had carried tee and 
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as nothing further couldbe done that night, 
L again retired to rest ; but the fate of the 
poor animal continued to haunt me, and 
drove sleep away. I had seated myself 
on the front chest of the waggon, when 
suddenly the melancholy cries were re- 
peated; and on reaching the spot 1 disco- 
vered “Summer” stretched at full length, 
in the middle of a bush. Though the poor 
creature had several deep wounds about 
his throat and chest, he at once recog- 
nised me, and, wagging his tail, looked 
wistfully in my face. The sight sickened 
me as I carried him into the house, where 
in time, however, he recovered. 

The very next day “Summer” was 
revenged in a very unexpected manner. 
Some of the servants had gone into the 
bed of the river to chase away a jackal, 
when they suddenly encountered a leopard 
in the act of springing at our goats, which 
were grazing, unconscious of danger, on 
the river’s bank. On finding himself dis- 
covered he immediately took refuge in a 
tree, where he was at once attacked by 
the men. It was, however, not until he 
had received upwards of sixteen wounds 
—some of which were inflicted by poisoned 
arrows—that life became extinct. I ar- 
rived at the scene of conflict only to see 
hin die. 


During the whole affair the men had 


stationed themselves at the foot of the’ 


tree—to the brarches of which the leopard 
was pertinaciously clinging—and having 
expended all their ammunition, one of 
them proposed—and the suggestion was 
taken into serious consideration—that 
they should pull him down by the tail! 

The poorer of the Damaras, when hard 
sees: for food, eat the flesh of the 
eopard, the hysena, and many other beasts 
of prey. 

The caracal (Felis caracal), or the wild 
cat, as it is generally called in these parts, 
was not uncommon in the neighbourhood 
of Schmelen’s Hope. The fur of this 
animal is warm and handsome, and is 
much esteemed by the natives, who con- 
vert the skins into carosses, &c. 

Our party fared well at Schmelen’s 
Hope. Besides the larger game which 
abounded, the table was plentifully sup- 

lied with geese, ducks, guinea-fowls, 

rancolins, and grouse. There were also 
large bustards, but so shy as to be killed 
with great difficulty. The termites, or 
white ants, build nests twenty feet high 
and one hundred feet in circumference. 
Wild bees frequently make their nests in 
these gigantic dwellings, Mushrooms 
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grow in abundance from ¢ 
the rainy reason, 

On the morning of the 3rd 
Messrs. Galton and dnieoniel a 
Schmelen’s Hope for Lake Omanbou 
in the Damara country. On this ore, 
sion, being in advance of the wagoons 
Mr. Andersson says: he came sud enly 
upon an animal which, though consider. 
ably smaller, much resembled a lion in 
appearance. Under ordinary cireyy, 
stances, I should certainly have taken it 
for ayoung lion; but I had been formerly 
given to understand that in this part gf 
Africa there exists a quadruped which, in 
regard to shape and colour, is like the 
lion, but in most other respects is totally 
distinct from it. The beast in question 
is said to be nocturnal in its habits, to 
be timid and harmless, and to prey forthe 
most part on the small species of ante. 
lopes. In the native language it is called 
Onguirira, and would, as far as I could 
see, have answered the description of a 
puma. As it was going straight away from 
me I did not think it prudent to fire, 

Great was our travellers’ disappout- 
ment on reaching the long-sought-for 
lake! About noon, on the Sth of Apri, 
Mr. Andersson relates, we were rapidly ap- 
proaching Omanbonde ; but oh, how were 
we disappointed! My heart beat vie 
lently with excitement. The sleepy motion 
of the oxen, as they toiled through the 
heavy sand, being far too slow for my 
eagerness and excited imagination, I pro- 
ceeded considerably in advance of the 
waggons, with about half-a-dozen De 
maras, when all at once the country be 
came open, and I found myself on some 
rising ground, gently sloping towards the 
bed of what I thought to be a dry water 
course. 

“There!” suddenly exclaimed one o 
the natives—‘ there is Omanbondée?” | 

“Omanbondé!” I echoed, almost 2 
despair ;—“ but where, in the name 
heaven, is the water ?” ‘ed 

I could say no more, for my heart fal 
me, and I sat down till a waco ental 
up; when, pointing to the dry nver 
T told Galton that he saw the lake before 
him. sii 

“ Nonsense!” he replied; “1 1s omy 
the end or tail of it which you s* 
there.” ; bel 

After having descended into the be 
we continued to travel, at a rapid om 
about a mile in a westerly direction, W " 
at a bend, we discovered a large mee 
ereen reeds. At this sight, a momen'. 
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¢ hope brightened up every counte- 
my Oat the next instant it vanished, 
for we found that the natives were ac- 
tually searching for water amongst the 
ag ! 

he truth at last dawned on us. We 
were indeed at Omanbondé—the lake of 
hippopotami ! We all felt utter prostra- 
tion of heart. For a long while we were 
unable to give utterance to our feelings. 
We first looked at the reeds before us, 
then at each other in mute dismay and 
astonishment. A dried-up vley, very little 
more than a mile in extent, and a patch 
of reeds, was the only reward for months 
of toil and anxiety. 

Omanbondé was the southern limit of 
the palm-tree, and a new species desig- 
nated as the Fan Palm was met with. 
Mr. Galton presented Kew Gardens with 
some specimens of the fruit, but every 
effort to raise plants from it proved abor- 
tive. Not far from what is undoubtedly 
asheet of water in the rainy season, our 
travellers came to a remarkable fountain, 
which did not fail to exeite their wonder 
and admiration. Mr. Andersson thus 
describes it :— 

After a day and a half travel, we sud- 
denly found ourselves on the brink of 
Otjikoto, the most extraordinary chasm 
it was ever my fortune to see. It is 
scooped, so to say, out of the solid lime- 
stone rock; and, though on a thousand 
times larger seale, not unlike the Hiv- 
gryta one so commonly meets in Seandi- 
navia. The form of Otjikoto is cylindrical ; 
its diameter upwards of four hundred feet, 
and its depth, as we ascertained by the 
lead-line, two hundred and fifteen—that 
isat the sides, for we had no means of 
ne the middle, but had reason to 

lieve the depth to be pretty uniform 
throughout. ‘To about thirty feet of the 
brink it is filled with water.* 

Oijikoto, “one of the most wonderful 
of Nature’s freaks,” is situated at the 
horthern extremity of those broken bills 
Which take their rise in the neighbour- 
hood of Okamabuti, and in the midst of 
a dense coppice. So effectually is it 

dden from view, that a person might 


a Shortly before reaching “‘ Baboon Foun- 

n,” I should remark, that, at a place called 
ps vai saw a cavity of a similar kind, though 
ne ot nitely smaller scale. It consisted of 
ial ee basin in the limestone rock, 
i oo on in diameter by thirty indepth. As 

sh y at the time, we ascertained that the 
hen ie flat, or nearly so. In various other 
8 still « 480 met with similar basins, but on 

smaller scale than Orujo. 
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pass within fifty paces of it without being 
aware of its existence. Owing to its 
steep and rugged sides, cattle have not 
access to the water; and even a man 
can only approach this enormous well by 
means of a steep and slippery footpath. No 
perceptible difference could be observed 
in the height of the water; and the 
Ovambo informed us that, as long as 
they and their fathers remembered, it 
had always been the same. It is difficult 
to imagine how or whence Otjikoto re- 
celves its supplies. A spacious cavern, 
only visible and accessible from the water, 
may possibly be the grand reservoir. 

After gratifying our curiosity, Galton 
and myself, standing in need of a bath, 
plunged head-foremost into the profound 
abyss. ‘The natives were utterly as- 
tounded. Before reaching Otjikoto, they 
had told us, that if a man or beast was 
so unfortunate as to fall into the pool, he 
would inevitably perish. We attributed 
this to superstitious notions; but the 
mystery was now explained. The art of 
swimming was totally unknown in these 
regions. The water was very cold, and, 
from its great depth, the temperature is 
likely to be the same throughout the 

ear. 
' We swam into the cavern to which 
allusion has just been made. The trans- 
parency of the water, which was of the 
deepest sea-green, was remarkable; and 
the effect produced in the watery mirror 
by the reflection of the crystallized walls 
and roof of the cavern, appeared very 
striking and beautiful. In this mysterious 
spot, two owls and a great number of 
bats had taken up their abode. On ap- 
proacbing some of the latter, which I saw 
clinging to the rocks, I found, to my sur- 

rise, that they were dead, and had pro- 
bably been so for many years; at least, 
they had all the appearance of mummies. 

Otjikoto contained an abundance of 
fish, somewhat resembling perch; but 
those we caught were not much larger 
than one’s finger. One day we had several 
scores of these little creatures for dinner, 
and yery palatable they proved. 

In the morning and evening, Otjikoto 
was visited by an incredible number of 
doves, some of which were most deli- 
cately and beautifully marked. On such 
occasions the wood resounded with their 
cooing; but when disturbed, as they fre- 
quently were, by the invasion of a hawk, 
the noise caused by their precipitate flight 
was like that of a sudden rush of wind. 
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THEY were our earliest playfellows, we 
chased them through the sunbeams in 
the morning, and roared at them hila- 
riously by fire-light on the wall. How 
admirably the distorted fingers of our 
mamma and maiden aunt represented the 
ears of a rabbit; how graphically ren- 
dered was the fox—who picked up im- 
perceptible corn—through the agency of 
the piled-up knuckles of our papa. How 
vivid seemed the likenesses of sundry 
other things to the joyful eyes and grate- 
fully believing mind of childhood, when 
seen in the semblance of those shadows 
on the wall. 

As I wrote the suggestive title of this 
essay, how plentifully shadows of the past 
rose up in my memory, and seemed to 
demand to be taken as illustrations. First 
in order came those I have already men- 
tioned; then others floated up from the 
grey realms of bygone days—shades that 
have been cast over the paths of most 
women and men, and that, therefore, 
can be mentioned without laying myself 
open to the charge of egotism or lack of 
reticence and delicacy. 

The first shadow that fell on the hearth 
for instance—who does not recollect that, 
and tremble even now with the thrill of 
the old agony at the recollection? The 
first shadow! was it of death, or disgrace, 
or, harder still, of dishonour? Was it 
that the life had fled from a parent—that 
a brother had erred—that a sister had 
given cause for suffering and sorrow to 
be felt for her? No matter! Whatever 
the cause, the effect of the first shadow 
on the hearth can never be forgotten by 
any one of us, who have hearts to be 
wrung, and minds to feel joy and woe, 
misery and gladness. 

How cold the world seemed, and how 
dark and chill and drear the future looked 
when gazed at from the death-bed of the 
father or mother who had heretofore given 
us all of our knowledge of the beauty 
and magnitude and holiness of love. It 
came down upon us like a tangible thing 
in its utter blackness and dampness, that 
funeral pall; we writhed under the fatal 
truth that our young hearts took home 
at last, after much piteous doubt and 
wild despairing incredulity; we rebelled 
against the cruel cold certainty that this 
shadow, out of which we could not battle 
our wars was the all-conquering one of 
death. 
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AS TO SHADOWS. 


Oh ! men and women, whose hearts are 
human, say—are these shadows of disso. 
lution the most terrible through which 
you have to pass ? 


‘* Ah, dearest, ¢f our tears were shed, 
Only for our beloved dead, 
Life would not be so bitter-sweet 
As now—ah, no!” 


“If only” our tears were shed for oy 
dead, they would not be the soul-scaldino 
things they too often are; but they fa 
for the lost and altered aud parted—they 
pour hotly from our eyes too often at the 
shadow of the change that is coming 
surely on ourselves and others, 

The shadow of achange! Who has 
not shivered through all his being as its 
darkening influence comes slowly creep- 
ing up? We may know that sorest sor. 
row may be the portion that it portends, 
We may know that safety lies in the pre. 
sent state of things, and danger and u- 
certainty in the clouds that are lowering 
and casting their shadows over us, An 
for all that, Heaven help us, we may be 
incapable of clinging to the good and 
averting the evil. 

When one we love warmly and vel 
changes to us—drifts away from the high 
communion of the heart that has bees 
held for many a long day—breaks the 
bond that has seemed so fond and strong 
and trustworthy—proves bankrupt to the 
lightest bill drawn on the love and truth 
and honour we would once have staked 
our faith on freely as our own;—whea 
one we love plays us thus bitterly false, 
do we not feel that to be weeping over 
that one’s grave would be bliss im com 
parison to the more than pain we suffer 
in weeping over the grave of all “ns we 
loved and thought noble and high! 

The shadow of a change P—of a change 
that will, when realized, alter the whole 
life; a change that will make the ps 
too painful in its sweetness gone — 
to be looked back upon, or spoken abou 
in even the tenderest tones. Have we 
not, many of us, some darkened chambers 
in our minds whose doors and windows 

we dare not open—whose contents, oat 
mouldering to dust,were once the brightes 
and worthiest and best and most a 
tiful things that life had for us? "). 
our dead come round us in the twiligy’ 
hour, and kind memory makes them almost 
tangible, the sorrow that we feel 1s sos 
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, thing, that we are ready to exclaim with 
Longtellow, that it “resembles sorrow 
oly as the mist resembles the rain.” 
But when the /ost who live, and loved us 
once and love us no longer, come back to 
the yearning gaze of our minds, how do 
we feel then? No present pleasure; no 
ravs of the mild happiness that may be 
ours at the moment can make the ghost 
of a lost joy endurable, if we ever prized 
it sufficiently to raise it as a ghost at all. 
And it is the prescience that it will be so 
with us, that makes us shrink and shiver 
under the shadow of a change. 

How simply, yet with what awfully 
truthful power, George Eliot has deli- 
neated the agonizing struggle of doubt 
and distrust—of shame for her perfidy to 
Philip and Lucy and unconquerable 
rising preference for Lucy’s betrothed, 
which raged in Maggie’s bosom when the 
change that she — proud, passionate, 
truthful, noble as she was—could not 
avert, was coming on. She knew that to 
gratify that love would be to wrong all 
honour, and friendship, and faith, yet she 
could not kill the love itself. It swept 
over her soul with the fevered heat such 
a passion would create in such a woman, 
clearing out utterly the lighter, feebler 
love that had gone before. And yet at 
one time how fondly and well, how dearly 
and devotedly she had loved the intellec- 
tual cripple ; how she, remembering this, 
must have loathed herself, as only lofty 
natures tempted to fall, and hovering with 
fatal infatuation on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, can loathe themselves, as’the mu- 
tual wrong and the mutual love grew 
stronger day by day. She knew that 
when it was crushed out the world would 
very barren and cold, and a hard place 
odwell in; so she warmed herself by the 
fire of passion, and trod on the roses love 
ee in her path while she could, with 
wed” though not (in the eyes of the 
orld) with safety. It was a fiery fur- 
lace for a woman to pass through; and 
—" that the author is a humane, as 
i -- great, artist, in making her find 
M4 al, rest beneath the wave, rather 
io allowing her to live on under the 

s : ow of so horrible a change. 
PS hy think that those reflections 
ioe he e Pigg find in books flow- 
at” the e lips of “persons about to 
ie other — cottage homestead, or 
rl enement in which they may 
‘ ae a, have a basis of truth. 
‘tt St of us think too much of the 
3 We are leaving or going to—to 
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whine poetically about whether the ivy 
will have reached the top of the wall by 
the time we come back; or the rose-tree 
that we planted in our innocent child- 
hood will have grown tall enough to 
bloom comfortably in at the lattice-win- 
dow, through which we have often gazed 
at, and cried for the moon. We don’t 
stand and look back lingeringly, and say, 
“Ah, me! how will all this be altered 
perchance before I see it again?” We 
don’t say this because we really are per- 
fectly indifferent as to whether the ivy 
and the rose flourish or not; our interest, 
unless we are more than human, is cen- 
tered in the possible change that is dawn- 
ing for ourselves whenever we move from 
one place to another. We are romantic, 
perhaps, afterwards, but at the time the 
dread of a lost train, or a determination 
to bafile an extortionate cabman, is the 
paramount sensation. 

The shadow of penury! that is I think 
the most angular, the ugliest, the hardest 
lined of all the shadows that cloud over a 
life. It fades the carpets, causes the 
broadcloth to look threadbare, and takes 
off the trim neatness of the boots of happier 
days. How grimly it falls through the 
dusty windows of the grimy suburban 
lodgings, throwing a halo of uncertainty 
even over the familiar forms of baker, 
butcher, and pot-boy. How it darkens 
the visions of those who, wise in their 
generation, shrink from all visible inter- 
course with shady people. How it falsi- 
fies everything—making that which is 
unattainable seem all the brighter by dis- 
torted contrast with that which is inevi- 
table. How it “glooms the future ;” 
most unnecessarily, since the future will 
by-and-bye be the “present;” a thing 
rarely too bright to be borne with steadi- 
ness and serenity. How it does all these 
things must be familiar to all who had 
seen it fall, in either their own or their 
immediate friends’ cases. 

How we all court shadows, and are 
frightened at them, and dazzled by and 
subservient to them! The shadow of 
popular applause and success is a thing 
that we drop a number of good, honest— 
if not succulent—bones to grasp at. It 
is a gorgeous ghost—a “sweet spirit” — 
that we are perpetually apostrophising, 
and are only anxious to see “laid” in the 
cases of our rivals and opponents. 

We tremble and turn sick at shadows, 
like abject, unreasoning cowards, under 
the influence of the magic words, “ W hat 
will people say?” We are so much ¢o 
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ourselves, that we execute all sorts of she was an unwise woman to break from 
meannesses in attempting to evade the the mesh of shadows in which she was 
reproofs of those who have no right to enwrapt, and cast herself loose in ano 

reprove us, and for whom very possibly boat in the wake of the glittering tangi. 
we do not exist. The world is savagely bility who rode along to Camelot. Thi 


censorious enough, doubtless, but it does thing is an allegory. The curse probably «( 
not often select the things to blame us does come upon the unwary ones who =. 
for that we dread it will; and more fre- break the bonds of shadowdom, and put ” 
quently still, it entirely ignores our paltry, everything to a realistic test. It may be Mw 
pucrile, pettifogging efforts to meanly as well to suffer things to remain a little oils 
please it. dim and misty—a shadowy atmosphere ba 


“ T am half sick of shadows!” said the is preferable to that rarified one in which 





; as : . ; | 
Lady of Shalot. ‘The exclamation was a the native hideosity of all things is clearly = 
natural one ; so was the intensely bored discernible. I 
feeling that caused it. But for all that, A. H. T. ad 
emb 
ture 
this 
at ¢ 
MOONLIGHT. at 
min 
’ ing 
O’eR hill and dale the pale moon sheds her beams, ed 
Making weird forms appear among the trees ; sub} 
In fitful dance it glimmers on the streams; oar 
And the leaves rustle in the midnight breeze. roy 
Deep in the vale, and cradled round by mountains, - 
Stands the old abbey whose glories have decayed; a 
Nought but a ruined pile, where once the strains pe 
Of praises rose, and saints long gone have prayed. a 
How sweet at such a time to wander there, upo 
In rapture deep along those hallowed aisles ; pan 
For how may sintul thought, or earthly care ares 
Dare enter in, where once were angels’ smiles ? hei 
i 
But now their tears fall mingled in the dew Nil 
For its despoilment. See the ivied crest : 
Of yonder arch shines out, as with the hue abr 
Of glory round some sainted head at rest. te 
. . . Te 
The moon is clouded o’er; a chilly air hay 
Sighs through the wag Ap passing down the nave ; mal 
The night-bird shudders. Is she then aware imh, 
Of some unearthly presence from the grave ? piti 
. will 
Now the cloud passes, and I seem to see, bret 
As the long shadows move across the grass, late 

r bd ° . 
The white procession, from the sacristy, the: 
Into the choir with holy music pass. « 
The vision dies; and through the eastern bay ple 
_ the first faint signs of coming morning gleam ; 7 
The moonlight pales; I must not, cannot, stay sha 
Lo see thee by the daylight’s ruder beam. fone 
But still as from the sun’s resplendent blaze tha 
‘I ne moon does borrow, so thou still art bright ; 
With peace reflected from more peacetul days, oth 


Lo Fancy’s eye and Faith’s unclouded sight.—E. C. C. dist 
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BIBLE WOMEN. 


No. 2.—MIRIAM. 


' 


“Q my people! what have I done to thee? and wherein have I wearied thee? Testify against 
me, For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt: and redeemed thee out of the house of 


servants, 


Many and vast were the temples and 
alaces which arose in the ancient city of 
. in Egypt; and among the most 
stately and gracefully proportioned was 
the palace of Pharaoh the king. 

In a room of lofty dimensions, plated 
snd carved with gold, richly hung with 
embroidered stuffs, and filled with furni- 
ture of costly material, was the king of 
ihis renowned and fertile land. But not 
at ease was he among the regal trappings 
around him, nor cast he even one ad- 
miring glance at all this splendour. Walk- 
ing restlessly about the apartment, he 
bent his brow, as if musing upon some 
subject which deeply annoyed him; for 
cares and vexations will intrude even in a 
royal palace. In this apartment, besides 
the king, were three persons; near the 
door stood two aged women, who cowered 
beneath their large dark mantles as if 
anxious to screen themselves from obser- 
vation; while at the window which opened 
upon a marble colonnade was a man ap- 
parently absorbed in gazing upon the vast 
area of brick and marble which lay be- 
neath him, filled with thousands of human 
beings, or on the glittering waters of the 
Nile which flowed beyond. 

“Sesostris,” said the king, stopping 
abruptly before him, “ why dost thou not 
counsel me in this matter? These He- 
brew nurses whom thou seest at the door 
have refused my command to put the 
male children to death. Must I stoop to 
imbrue my hands with the blood of these 
pitiful crones ? What am I to do if they 
will not obey me? If I suffer this He- 
brew people to increase as they have of 
late, we shall be overrun with them, and 
they will take possession of my country!” 

“Nay, my brother and my king,” ‘re- 
plied Sesostris, “it were not best to 
~_ them thus to multiply, as in case 
shell they will join the enemy, and we 
' be conquered. Can they not be 
orced to intermarry with our people, so 
that in time we shall be one nation ?” 

No, brother. They have other gods, 
other laws, and keep themselves quite 
distinct, They also rely upon promises 
a by their God, as A iat their 

ts, that they shall one day be a 


and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.”— Micah vi. 3, 4. 


great people — conquerors of Egypt 
mayhap !” 

“They live too easy, O king. Give 
them all the heavy labour of the land ; 
let them be worn and wearied, and their 
haughty spirit will be quelled, and by 
degrees they will die off.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said the king. Then 
turning to the women, he said, “And now, 
ye false and deceitful old women, leave 
my presence ere I relent of my mercy 
towards you!” Silently and rapidly the 
ancient females withdrew. 

‘Task-masters were set over the children 
of Israel, and they were compelled to 
work hard from morning to night, “in 
mortar, and in brick, and in al! service of 
the field.’ Their lives were rendered 
bitter by this cruel bondage; but it an- 
swered not the purpose of their master, 
for “the more they were afflicted the 
more they multiplied and grew.” Deter- 
mined to rid himself of this noxious race, 
Pharaoh now issued a decree which 
brought anguish to every Hebrew bosom. 

Thus ran the decree:— Every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the river; 
but every daughter ye may save alive.” 

In a mud hut on the banks of the Nile 
dwelt a Hebrew and his wife; Amram 
and Jochebed, both of the house of Levi. 
Here, in secresy and bitter sorrow, was 
the unhappy wife delivered of a son. 
There was no joy in the house that a man 
child was born into the world, but groans 
of anguish burst from his parents’ hearts 
that he was doomed to a miserable death. 
No_smiles heralded his coming; tears fell 
upon his little face, and sighs broke forth 
from the bosoms around him. For three 
months Jochebed continued to conceal the 
boy. His merry laugh, which to other 
mothers would be rich music, brought a 
pang to her. She dreaded lest this sound 
should bring the murderers to the door, 
and hushed him into silence. Miriam, 
the daughter of Amram, although quite 
young, was of great service to her mother, 
for she took charge of her other brother 
Aaron, and assisted to keep the infant 
quiet. With a thoughtfulness beyond her 
years, she parried all intrusion, even from 
their own kin, lest his existence through 
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their means should become known. He 
could not, however, be always concealed, 
and his parents became aware they were 
suspected. He had been heard to weep 
one night by a passer-by, and Jochebed 
was continually questioned regarding him. 
She was advised to obey the decree, lest 
the whole family should be punished, but 
resolutely refused, until one day informed 
the officers who put the 'decree in execu- 
tion were asking about her. ‘Then it be- 
came evident they must give up the child, 
or suffer with him. After many a solemn 
conference together, this unhappy family 
came to the resolution of casting their 
child out upon the river. 

At her father’s bidding, Miriam brought 
from the river’s side an armful of the reed 
Papyrus, which she tore off in strips, and 
wove into a stout basket. This her father 
covered with pitch, which rendered it 
water-tight. While they were thus en- 
gaged with their work, the unhappy 
Jochebed sat in a remote corner, pressing 
her boy to her heart, tears of bitterness 
streaming in torrents from her eyes. Un- 
conscious of evil, the child smiled in its 
mother’s face, presenting by its joyousness 
a strange contrast to his sorrowing family. 

“Cheer thee, Jochebed,” said her hus- 
band, as he bent over his work; “‘we shall 
not be utterly exterminated; some one 
will be saved to go to the promised land, 
and why not our boy? Remémber the 
words of our noble Joseph when on his 
death-bed: ‘God will surely visit you, and 
bring you out of this land, which he sware 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,’—in 
my calculation the time is not far off. I 
rely on his promises, and believe the days 
of our se are coming to an end.” 

Jochebed only answered by her tears. 

“How know ye not,” said the young 
Miriam, “that our darling boy is destined 
to be our leader and deliverer? Shake 
not your-head thus sadly, mother. Hath 
he not been wonderfully preserved, while 
our neighbours’ children have perished ? 
And if he yet be suffered to live, I shall 
believe it a miraculous manifestation of 
God in his favour.” 

“Alas, how may he escape?” said the 
mother, sorrowfully. “If the waves do 
not engulf him, he will starve, or be 
devoured by a crocodile.” 

_ “Nay, dearest mother, I shall watch 
him too well. As the little ark floats 
down the stream, I shall follow it, and 
guard HW, even Uf it float for days or 
months. Perhaps it may be wafted be- 
yond the dominions of this wicked king, 
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-< then I will take it up and nouzis) 

Thou,” Miriam ? How can so stich: 
a girl as thou do this? How wilt ¢; 
subsist? Thy father is the proper ot : 

“Not so, mother; for if father 
missed from his work, the task-master 
will pursue him, discover the child and 
we shall all perish. Trust the boy to me 
mother, I will risk my life to save hin »! 

** Blessings on my noble girl!” cried 
her father. ‘Thou hast inspired me 
also, to hope our God will save the boy. 
for his faithful sister’s sake, ifnot for ours” 

The ark was finished. Miriam placed 
within a soft bed, and approached Joche. 
bed to take the child. Sad was the part. 
ing then between the mother and her 
darling boy; unable to see him go, she 
fled into an inner room to vent her an. 
guish in bitter sobs and groans. Aftera 
long last kiss, Miriam and her father 
launched the frail bark upon the Nile. 

“ Tarewell, father,” said Miriam fondly; 
“cheer up my mother, and tell her to 
trust in God, who, I feel assured, will 
yet rescue the boy from the hands of his 
enemies. Depend upon me. All thata 
tender, devoted sister can do, shall be 
done.” 

“ Harewell, Miriam,” said her father, 
while the tears fell down upon his beard, 
‘‘T trust in the Lord and in thee! May 
the God of Abraham protect thee and 
strengthen thee !” 


3 


Hour after hour the tiny vessel floated 
on; the little occupant smiling and _play- 
ing with his fingers, or amusing himself 
with the food which lay near him. Hour 
after hour his firm-hearted sister walked 
on beside it, under the blazing sun of 
Egypt, or sat upon a bank when it hecame 
obstructed in its course, or was lodged ia 
the bushes which lined the river side. 
Heat and fatigue unheeded, her eyes a 
thoughts were fixed on her charge alone, 
or lifted in prayer to God for its safety. 
At mid-day the little barge was white 
among some rushes, in the outskirts 0 
the city, where it became stationary. 
Miriam concealed herself behind a pile 0 
bricks, and sat down to watch it. Pre 
quently she drew it to the shore and - 
the child. At length she drew it beneat 
the shade of some palm-trees which an 
upon the bank, and sat down near 


How did her heart beat at every approac 


ing step! dreading lest her charge ot : 
nent 
be observed before the shades can . 
4 pee 

should enable her once more to Hoe 




























































ay from the city. But the hours passed 
o ri no eye fel upon it. The Nile 
aowed slowly at her feet, its banks adorned 
by a fringe of papyrus, whose tall and 
lender stalks bent to the summer breeze, 
or raised aloft the plume-like blossoms 
which crowned their heads. No sound 
disturbed the silence except when the 
brilliant flamingo stalked by her, flashing 
his scariet and orange plumage to the 
sun, or the stately ibis pursued its chase 
of the water serpents among the rushes. 

A strong wind arose, and the waves 
were cast upon the shore. Miriam started 
with horror as she beheld a drowned in- 
fant thrown upon the sand; one of her 
own nation sacrificed to Pharaoh’s cruelty. 
An instant passed, and rushing through 
the blue lotus flowers which floated on 
the stream,an enormous crocodile pounced 
upon the child; opening its dreadful jaws, 
the innocent was soon engulfed in the 
horrid chasm, and the creature disap- 
peared. Aroused by footsteps, Miriam 
turned her head: a party of miserable 
Hebrews passed, half naked, and sur- 
rounded by overseers,and bending beneath 
a load of brick and straw. 

The sound of music next attracted her 
attention: a religious procession was 
passing, and she gazed with disgust as 
she observed the priests were leading in 
golden chains the sacred crocodile! ‘The 
back of this hideous monster was richly 
painted and gilded, while bracelets of gold 
and of jewels adorned its shapeless legs. 
She watched him as with his train he 
entered the temple. This superb edifice 
was surrounded by four noble porticos, 
and was raised upon an elevated platform 
of marble steps. A long avenue of 
sphinxes led to it, and before the edifice 
stood two obelisks of rose-coloured granite, 
whose slender shafts seemed to reach the 
heavens, and whose sides were carved in 
raised hieroglyphics. The ceiling of this 
temple was painted blue, and studded 
with golden stars; its sides richly carved 
gilded, and painted. In the centre stood 
he for the service of the sacred cro- 
sg While on one side was a room, 

iere, lying upon a costly carpet, he was 
Waited on, and adored by people of the 
first rank in the city. 
bill ‘€ Sun was now sinking behind the 
— Rameses, when the sound of 

‘ue voices met the ear of Miriam, She 
arose with alacrity and looked forth. 
= yer 18 my sweet brother safe,” she 
ae or surely no female bosom could 

aught evil against so lovelya babe.” 
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_The females approached, and by the 
richness of their apparel, and by their 
numerous attendants, seemed ladies of 
high rank. Above the rest was one dis- 
tinguished for her graceful and majestic 
form. She was beautiful also, and the 
rich blood called forth by exercise cast a 
brilliant shade over her slightly bronzed 
skin. As she came nearer, Miriam dis- 
covered it was the princess Themestris. 
Then the heart of this loving sister died 
within her. It was the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, of their relentless oppressor, who 
approached, who, if the child were dis- 
covered, would not probably dare resist 
her father’s decree to save a Hebrew in- 
fant. Miriam looked around in despair ; 
but the princess was near, and conceal- 
ment for her charge was vain. 

Her heart upon the rack, Miriam saw 
the princess. stand upon the river’s bank 
quite near the rushes, among which 
was the basket containing her precious 
treasure. He was not observed, and she 
breathed free; but weary and hungry, the 
babe just then awoke from slumber, and 
uttered a feeble cry. 

“What noise is that?” asked one of 
the ladies—and Miriam threw herself 
upon the ground in anguish. 

“Tt was the cry of a crocodile,” said 
another; ‘‘let us fly ere we be devoured.” 

* Silence!” cried the princess. 

The wail ofan infant was distinctly heard. 

“Tt is a child,” said Themestris, “‘ and 
now I discover a basket among yonder 
rushes. Bring it hither, some of ye.” 

The attendants hastened to obey her, 
and the basket was soon laid at her fect. 
When opened a babe of wondrous beauty 
lay within. It was weeping bitterly, and 
raised its little hand imploringly at the 
curious faces which surrounded his cradle. 
The princess gazed at the child, and tears 
streamed from her eyes over her beautiful 
face. 

“Oh, my father, this is thy cruel po- 
licy!” she cried. Then turning to her 
women, she said— 

“This is doubtless one of the Hebrew 
children, whose parents, forced to throw 
it into the Nile, have thus sought to 
preserve it.” 

“Shall we throw it back again 
one of the attendants. 

«Throw it back again! Have you the 
heart for such a thing?” exclaimed the 
princess in indignation. “ It is no doubt 
preserved by the gods for some especial 
purpose, and I accept the charge. Osiris ! 
god of the Nile! if thou hast sent this 
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babe to me, behold I receive it, and will 
rear it as my own.” 

Who shall describe the emotions which 
passed through the heart of Miriam during 
this scene? ‘Tears of gratitude and joy 
burst from her eyes, and she knelt to thank 
that merciful God who had saved her 
brother from destruction, and his parents 
from misery. 

With a fortitude beyond her years, she 
left her hiding-place and approached the 
group. Sauntering carelessly along, she 
paused as if gazing at them ; when one of 
the ladies, pitying her childish curiosity, 
called her gaily to them. 

“ Come hitlier, child, and see the young 
crocodile we have caught.” 

Miriam came forward, uttering many 
expressions of admiration and wonder. 

“And is my royal lady going to adopt 
the child?” she asked, dropping her eyes 
to conceal the emotion which she feared 
would betray her. 

“She is: for she is as benevolent as she 
is beautiful.” 

Then if she will listen to her hand- 
maid, I know a Hebrew nurse who dwell- 
eth near, and who is very skilful. I will 
fetch her if the noble princess please.” 

“Tt is well thought of, girl,” said The- 
mestris. “If it be a Hebrew infant, a 
nurse of that nation were more fitting. 
Be quick, child, and see thou hast her 
here by the time I have finished bathing 
in yonder marble bath.” 

Miriam needed no spur, but springing 
forward was soon on her way homeward. 
The basket had been many hours upon the 
river, on account of its frequent stop- 
pages ; but Miriam was at her home in a 
much shorter time. 

“O mother, mother!” she cried, “ did 
I not prophesy truly? God hath saved 
our babe ; he is, as I predicted, destined to 
greatuess,forthe princess hath taken him.” 

Her sudden appearance and her unex- 
pected good news so overpowered her 
mother that she almost fainted. Reviving 
soon, she was on her way to the spot ; 
joy enabling her to keep up with the 
bounding steps of Miriam. With a tole- 
rable degree of fortitude Jochebed saluted 
the daughter of Pharaoh. 

“Take this child,” said the charitable 
princess, “nurse it for me, and let it 
want for nothing, for it is the adopted 
child of a princess. Thou shalt be bounti- 
fully paid. Call him Moses, because he 
was draicn out of the water.’ 

As Jochebed received her child again 
her emotion overcame her, and she drop- 
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ped her head upon that of the Infant 
while a sudden pallor Overspread her 

— tT 
face. Miriam ran to her; and the princess 
whispered— 

“Poor creature! doubtless she has 
been forced to give her own child Up to 
death. Lhope this will awaken her affee. 
tion and heal her wounded heart.” 

The princess and train returned to the 
palace ; while Jochebed, supported by her 
heroic daughter, set out for her own now 
happy home. By what simple means did 
God bring his purpose to pass! A tender 
girl and a charitable female were appa. 
rently the preservers of this child; but 
God had lei them as fitting agents, 
And this infant—who that looked upon 
him then, could imagine the mighty deeds 
he was destined to perform? A great 
multitude was to be taken from.a power- 
ful and unwilling nation; a countless 
army overthrown; kings and nations 
swept from the land, to give place to his 
wandering host! 

But I shall not touch upon the story 
of Moses, except where Miriam is con- 
cerned. Who, after seeing the heroic 
conduct of the young Miriam, and her de- 
votion to her brother, in whichshe certainly 
risked her life, would imagine her capable 
of her after conduct? Who could recog- 
nise the watcher by the Nile in the rebel 
of the desert of Zin? In this one shade 
upon the character of Miriam we may 
behold the taint of that indwelling sn 
which is seen to shadow the fair fame of 
earth’s wisest and best, and which in after 
years required the great atoning sacrifice 
of our merciful Saviour. ae 

Ambition seemed the form in which 
the tempter came to Miriam. We have 
seen her constant prediction to her 
mother, that Moses would be a grea 
man ; Which prophecy displays the tenot 
of her thoughts and hopes, By this oe 
weening ambition she fell from her hig 
estate. Let her fall warn us to look into 
our own bosoms, and remember, sae 
heart is deceitful above all things, am 


desperately wicked: who can know it! 


When the nurse of Moses was no longer 
needed, he was taken to the princess, a 
soon raised to power. But he always 
clung to his nation, and refused to 
called an Egyptian, or the son of 
raoh’s daughter. 


ae 


It is unnecessary to say anything gr 
of the succeeding events of the life 0 
Moses, or of the woncrous miracles 
wrought by him before Pharaoh to ™ 

















duce him to let his people go, as my 
readers are, or J hope they are, sufficiently 
acquainted with them. Pharaoh was 
dead, and a new king arose, who fully 
appreciated the worth of the Hebrews as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
It seemed for a time as if the miracles 
only irritated the king, and induced him 
to render the Hebrews’ bondage more 
bitter. Then was Miriam of great ser- 
vice to her countrymen—confident in the 
promise of God, she inspired courage into 
their hearts by her unswerving faith. As 
a reward for her trust in him, God be- 
stowed upon her the gift of prophecy, 
and placed her beside her brothers, 
Moses and Aaron, as leaders, instructors, 
and judges of the children of Israel. 

The Hebrews departed, but were soon 
followed by the Egyptian army. Few 
were the hearts which then failed not, 
when they beheld themselves hemmed in 
between a raging foe and a vast ocean! 
A seditious murmur arose. 

“Were there no graves in Egypt!” 
they cried, “that we are brought hither 
to die? It were better to serve Egyptians 
than perish in the wilderness.” 

“Fear ye not!” said Moses. “ Stand 
still; see the salvation which God will 
now | you. The Egyptians whom ye 
see this day, ye shall never see again! 
The Lord will fight for you! Hold your 
peace,” ; 

Awed into silence, the people gazed up 
at Moses, who was standing upon a ledge 
of rocks above them. Moses stretched 
out his miraculous rod over ‘the sea— 
there came a rushing wind—with a 
mighty roar the waters fell back on each 
side, and the Israelites beheld a dry path 
through the midst of the deep, rolling 
sta! Directed by Moses, the people 
passed over this wondrous pathway, look- 
ig fearfully up at the lofty wall of living 
emerald which arose on each side; while 
lar above was a fringe of white: foam,as 
: = waves were struggling and chafing 
; th themselves down to their natural 
Pls, and overwhelm the intruders into 

elr secret haunt. 
© eastern shore was attained in 
; y, and the Israelites turned to look 
pon the sea, when, lo! like a crimson 
cord spanning the great ocean, the scar- 
— hosts of Pharaoh were already on 
races The foot of the foremost 
erash the le shore, when, with a mighty 

. i mass of waters fell, and the 


atmies of . 
sales of Egypt were whelmed beneath 
ae Waves! 
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Sadly turn we now to relate the fall of 
Miriam. We have said she was ambi- 
tious—this ambition was fully gratified 
when she saw herself associated with her 
brothers, Aaron and Moses, as leaders 
and judges of the Israelites. She was 
reverenced by all as a prophetess ; and 
enjoyed especial honour as the sister of 
Moses. Zipporah, the wife of Moses, 
whom he had left in the land of Cush, 
with her father, Jethro, had lately ar- 
rived and joined her husband, and, of 
course, obtained much of the people’s 
good-will as wife of their leader; and 
Miriam stood not alone in their regard 
or in that of Moses. She, however, 
reigned without a rival when Moses 
judged the people; for he needed help, 
and Aaron was engaged with his priest 
duties. When the father of Zonesth 
arrived, he advised Moses to lighten his 
toil by dividing his people in tens, fifties, 
hundreds, and thousands, and by appoint- 
ing rulers over each band. Miriam then 
no longer saw herself a distinguished as- 
sociate of her brothers, as her office was 
divided, and she became merely one of 
the many rulers. Forgetful she owed all 
to God, and that he might take away his 
gifts, Miriam looked upon Jethro and 
Zipporah as usurpers and rivals. Day 
and night she devised plans to overthrow 
their counsels. She endeavoured to in- 
terest, Aaron in her cause; and, much at- 
tached to his sister, and of a gentle na- 
ture, he listened to her, and pitied her, 
when, perhaps, he would have done better 
to have reproved her harshly. 

The Israelites were now in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, a large, level plain, sur- 
rounded by eminences which shot up 
their granite peaks to the heavens. The 
twelve tribes were encamped by threes 
on each side of this immense pe hav- 
ing at each corner the standards erected. 
Judah bore upon his banner a lion, while 
the-other three bore the figures of the ox, 
eagle, and man. In the centre arose the 
wondrous ‘labernacle, glowing in purple, 
and blue, and scarlet, and gold embroi- 
dery. It stood within a large space, en- 
closed by a fence of linen curtains, sus- 
pended upon pillars of brass. Within 
this enclosure stood the brazen sea, and 
creat altar of brass, and tables of marble. 
Miriam was sitting at the door of her 
tent, uttering complaints of Moses in the 
ear of Aaron, and within hearing of many 
witnesses. 

“Moses hath transgressed, secing he 
hath married the Midian woman,” said 
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Miriam. ‘ Whois she, that all honour 
her thus as if there were no other women 
in the camp? And who is her‘father, that 
he deviseth mischief against me ?” 

“Tam sorry for thee, my sister, and 
will speak to Moses regarding thee ; for 
didst thou not save his life?” 

“Yea, what were Moses, were it not 
for me? He taketh too much upon him. 
Hath the Lord only revealed his will by 
him? Hath he not also given thee and 
me the spirit of prophecy ?” 

“Yea, indeed * hath,” said Aaron, the 
high-priest. 

Suddenly a cloud came down and rested 
at the door of the Tabernacle, and the 

eople knew the Lord was among them. 

hen every one stood still in his place, 
and listened, as the Lord commanded 
Moses and Aaron and Miriam to come 
into the court of the Tabernacle. Trem- 
blingly they obeyed the mandate, and 
walked up in silence undisturbed, except 
by the tinkling of the golden bells upon 
the robe of Aaron. ‘They stood before 
the Tabernacle in the face of the whole 
congregation. ‘The tall and stately figure 
of Moses was enveloped in a large mantle 
of white linen, fringed with blue; while 
Aaron was arrayed in the gorgeous vest- 
ments of the High Priest—the breast of 
his blue upper-dress dazzling with the 
emblematic jewels, while the bottom 
was hung with scarlet pomegranates and 
golden bells—his white linen mitre cir- 
cled by a golden band, and his girdle and 
linen under-dress richly embroidered with 
scarlet, and blue, and purple. Miriam 
glorying in her situation, and expecting 
new honours, stood between them, with 
her head elevated so that the golden horn 
which ornamented her forehead was 
erected on high. 

“‘ Hear now my words,” said the Lord. 
“Tf there be a prophet among you, I, the 
Lord, will make myself known unto him 
in visions and dreams only; but my ser- 
vant Moses, who is faithful to me, shall 
be spoken to mouth to mouth—not in 
dark speeches as to you, but is honoured 
above you by beholding the similitude 
of the Lord. Knowing this, were ye 
not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moscs ?”’ 

Then trembled Aaron and Miriam, for 
they saw the anger of the Lord was kin- 
died against them. 

The cloud departed from the sanctuary; 
96 turned to gaze upon each other, 
: en, lo they saw that Miriam was a 

eper! The colour was gone from her 
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blooming cheek, and her skj 
to the livid hue of the eae — 
threw himself at the feet of Moses = 
Alas, my lord!” he said, «J am ; 
thee, forgive us our sin, for indeed 9 
have spoken foolishly against thee, Take 
pity upon Miriam, and do not let her re. 
main thus as one dead ere the tomb have 
closed over her.” 
4 “~ Moses interceded for her with 
“ Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee” 
he cried. 
The Lord refused to heal Miriam, byt 
ordered her to undergo the usual cleans. 
ing of lepers, and to live seven days with. 
out the camp. , 
Tn the sight of all Israel was the humi. 
liated Miriam carried without the limits 
of the camp, where a tent was erected for 
her. Here she remained seven days, u.- 
dergoing the usual lustrations and sacri- 
fices of those tainted with leprosy. Her 
long and beautiful hair was shaven off— 
her clothes were washed as well as her 
body. Upon the seventh day the priests 
visited her, and after examination she 
was pronounced whole. ‘The usual cere. 
mony then followed, in which one of 
Aaron’s sons, Miriam’s nephew, officiated. 
A vessel of pure water was brought which 
had been taken from a running spring. 
The priest then took two birds, one of 
which was killed over the water—a piece 
of cedar wood, some scarlet wool, and a 
sprig of hyssop were, with the remaining 
bird, dipped into the blood, and sprinkled 
upon Miriam. ‘The bird was then ke 
loose in the desert. — [gprs 
clean, Miriam was again led into tle 
camp. The next day she presented s 
the altar a lamb to be sacrificed, and some 
oil. She was anointed with the oil after 
it had been offered up, and the priests b- 
solved her from all other duties. 
Miriam was thoroughly repentant and 
humbled. Her character was muc 
improved by this chastening, and prt 
“a ambition were for ever at fs 
within her bosom. Let this one shadow 
upon her fair life be forgotten, as ** 
was one of God’s chosen agents for i 
furtherance of his great and wondertu 
purposes. 


—_— 
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The children of Israel once more oe 
up their encampment, and ere 
through the wilderness. At Kadesh We 
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;; a remarkable pile of rocks, whose slen- 
der, jagged spires give 1b at a distance 
the appearance of a cathedral. In the 
side of this rock they cut out a tomb for 
Miriam. It was richly carved within, 
shile over the door was her name, and 
the date of her death, surrounded with 
omamented work. Her body was bound 
with linen bands, and laid upon a bier: 
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she was followed to her tomb by her 
weeping relatives of the house of Levi, 
and a train of hired mourners, whose 
death-wail awoke the desert echoes. A 
carved sarcophagus, filled with spices, re- 
ceived her body—the door was closed— 
the train dispersed, and the Israelites re- 
sumed their march, leaving Miriam in her 
lonely resting-place. 





THE PICTURE 


Tuexe is nothing stable or steadfast in 
this strange world of change. Walking 
through the woods to-day, I saw the red 
and golden leaves dropping from the trees 
which but a little while belore were green 
with summer’s foliage; and I saw a fea- 
ther drop from a bird’s wing as it gave a 
caw and headed its flight towards a 
warmer clime ; and I heard the footsteps 
of a squirrel go bounding over the dry 
leaves. Mr. Squirrel had an acorn in his 
mouth, which fell from its cup as I passed 
the parent oak. Strange to think sucha 
little shade-tail of an animal was hopping 
away with an oak tree in its mouth! 
Everything was in motion : rest is the em- 
blem of death. While we live and have 
to do with living things, we like to see 
activity, even though a sadness steals over 
us at the constant change and passing 
away which is everywhere visible. I love 
nature, and sigh with a smile upon my 
lips as I witness the departure of those 
beauties which have surrounded me. Oh! 
for the power to catch and hold all these 
glorious days, gorgeous sunsets, magnifi- 
ceut trees, trilling bird songs, and balmy 
breezes! If I cannot have the substance, 
let me catch the shadow—anything that- 
will remind me of the joys rae | 
Passing through life we meet many 
pleasant human faces ; watch the motions 
of the lips; study the meaning of the 
eyes, the expression of the countenance, 
aud the colour of the cheeks. Perhaps 
We play with the tresses which fall over 
€ manly brow in rich profusion, or lay 
our hand upon the throbbing temples, and 
seek to soothe the pain which troubles the 
marble forehead. We press the hand, 
Warm with glowing friendship ; we speak 
a few trembling words of heartfelt sym- 
pathy ; we snatch a kiss from the lips we 
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love, and our idol has vanished—gone 
from our sight and hearing into the dis- 
tant world, to mingle with other faces, 
press other hands, and learn to forget 
those left behind. Now for a shadow of 
the object we once held so dear ; now for 
a picture on the wall which shail call to 
mind those happy hours, and keep fresh 
in the memory the faces of the loved ones 
gone from out our presence. Oh! fora 
green sunny isle in the depths of the 
soul where memory’s sunshine in bright- 
ness for ever shall glow; where oblivion’s 
sea its dark waves never roll, and the 
forms once we cherished in friendship 
shallgrow! I have some pictures on m 
wall—faces of friends, and bits of land- 
scape. In one frame there are forty little 
faces with just as many different expres- 
sions, all looking at me—every one of 
them friends made while spending a sum- 
mer in a distant State. Sometimes I take 
the frame in my lap and look at all those 
faces, and talk to them, thinking of the 
happy days which have flown away, leav- 
ing me nothing but these shadows, which 
the good sun, that perfect artist, has 
painted on little bits of paper, and which 
men eall photographs ! 

One may have a host of commonplace 
friends, but he never meets with but afew 
whom he loves better than he does him- 
self. I have the shadow of one such 
angel (in man’s clothes), and his picture 
constantly hangs upon my wall. Some- 
times [ take it from the wall and put it 
before me on my writing-desk ; then every 
thought I have is of him, and every time 
I look up a smile plays about my mouth, 
a thrilling sensation of delight runs 
through every fibre of my body, and it 
seems as though we were together again. 
I must tell you about him, and see what 
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an impression it makes upon you. He is 
a young man—they are much fuller of 
joy, hope, and life than your old, dried- 
up, antediluvian fossilites! I love real 
ood young men, and if it wasn’t for Mrs. 
Florida, that delectable spouse of mine, I 
should have my house constantly full of 
such. But,‘ like most women, she dis- 
likes too much company. I imagine she 
is jealous of her husband ! 

My young friend, whose picture is 
constantly before me when I am in my 
office, has a decidedly musical talent, like 
the lark or mocking-bird. If you had 
heard them sing as often as I have, you 
would say they were musical. He can 
play the harp beautifully. Of all the 
sweet instrumental music, I think the 
harp is the best, But the name of my 
friend! [Jl tell you, so you can send him 
a letter as soon as you get his post-office 
address. Now, don’t shrug your shoulders, 
and say there is no such a thing as trust- 
ing Charles Florida; that William Miles 
is a fictitious name. Since I commenced 
to write, and while looking at my pic- 
ture upon the wall, I have had a poetical 
mood come over me. I'll call it harp- 
music, and dedicate the lines to the sub- 
stance of my picture on the wall, which 
is but a shadow of the aforesaid William 
Miles. But for the lines; here they 
ere i— 

Sweetest of music—charming tones which ring’ 


Like angels’ voices from each silver string! 
In soothing words thy harp speaks softly now, 





And twines a joyous wreath around my brow; 
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Its trilling tongue tells tales of 
When hearts were light and 
each eye; 
When footsteps in the mazy da; 
y dance w 
And youthful love at last a language hese 
When maidens’ cheeks with mocking ’ 


times gone by 
Sparkling beam'y 


were red ! mirth 
And trembling hearts li i 
hee g like captive deers Were 


Oh! then I’ve listened to thy harp, and 

How much of blissful joy its nie aan . " 
How wonderful the power of human hands. 
To touch all hearts with music’s magic wands 


I suspect it was the music, and the 
speaking eyes, and the smiling face, and 
the good disposition generally which 
touched my heart. As the winds bloy 
and scatter the brother and sister leaves 
so we have been separated; but there js g 
shadow on the heart, and a picture on the 
wall which no rude blast will ever be able 
totear from me; and let the world wag 
which way it will, whenever I am weary, 
down-hearted, and feel like scolding my 
better-half, that silent face, which ever 
looks at me from its golden frame, wil 
call to mind such pleasant bygone hous 
that all my ill feelings will depart, and I 
shall bless the day when first I grasped 
the hand of my young friend. 

Has not each reader some William o 
Mary who exercises a like influence? 
some picture hanging on the wall, a 
bound within the album, upon which <hey 
love to look, while love fills the heart 
tears moisten the eyes? If you have not 
I pity you. He lives the most who feels 
and loves the most. 
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A SKETCH, 


Ay old writer, whose name I have for- 
wotten, compares, very pleasantly, the 
roads of a nation to the veins and arteries 
of the body, calling them the great chan- 
nels through which the tide of vitality and 
nourishment flows. If there be truth in 
this comparison, the strength and vigour 
of a country may be determined from the 
state of its highways, as surely as the 
physician pronounces the health of a 
patient after feeling his pulse. It is 
certain that good and extensive roads 
are as essential to national prosperity as 
a free circulation is to physical health, 
and wherever we do not find them, there 
are symptoms of political apoplexy, and 
provinces groaning with commercial gout. 

Of late years, great attention has been 
directed to road-making and conveyance, 
bringing town and country into more 
immediate connexion, and distributing 
capital and labour more freely and widely, 

We have no distinct records of the 
roads of the ancients, and from the silence 
of historians upon this matter they were 
evidently not considered important. Road- 
making did not become conspicuous in his- 
tory until the wings of the Roman eagle 
had been spread over Europe. 

Our forefathers, who dwelt amidst the 
plains of Asia Minor, were content to 
make use of the great natural levels as 
highways, and on the patient camel, 
figuratively called by the Arabs the “ Ship 
of the desert,” they navigated the track- 
less sands, guided by the sun and stars. 
But the nations who journeyed from 
Babel, and built cities in more fertile 
climes, were compelled to cut paths 
throuzh the thick forests and footways 
over the steep hills; specimens of these 
primitive roads are still found in the 
wilds of America; a foot-beaten track, 
only broad enough for one person, cross- 
ing the broadest prairies, and penetrating 
unexplored regions. As traffic increased, 
and horses were pressed into the service 
of man, roads were made wider and more 
durable, and the ancient roads of Egypt 
and Babylon, and the streets of Peru and 

arthage, were extensive constructions, 
and indicate knowledge and enterprise. 

t was from the Carthacenians that the 

omans learnt the art of paving with 
‘tone, and from this period a new era 
Commenced. It is wonderful how great 


achievements are often based upon small 
beginnings. The city which Romulus sur- 
rounded with a plough-furrow became the 
empress of the world, and extended her 
highways to the frontiers of Europe. It 
was a noble peculiarity of the Romans, 
that wherever they conquered they also 
civilized, and where the Cesars van- 
quished they rebuilt and reformed upon 
more perfect models, laying down roads, 
where they acquired territory, to convey 
the wisdom and the wealth of Italy. The 
principal highways of Europe are still 
enduring monuments of Roman enter- 
prise and power, and chronicle more com- 
pletely the character of the people than 
all the volumes of history that have been 
compiled. The Romans had three kinds 
of roads, the military, which were under 
the control of the prators and were called 
pretorian, the commercial, which were 
governed by the consuls and were called 
consular; and the bye, or vicinal roads, 
which were only short branches from the 
military or commonroads. The preetorian 
roads were exclusively nated to pur- 

ses of state, and although often running 
- the side of the consular roads were 
always kept distinct. 

The military roads were at least sixty 
feet wide, arched in the centre, with a 
footway upon each side, and at every ten 
feet stood a block of stone for riders to 
mount their horses from. 

The consular roads, which were supe- 
rior im magnitude to the pretorian, had 
a raised footway in the centre, and were 
carried as far as possible in straight 
lines. 

The materials of which these roads 
were composed were such stone as the 
locality afforded, laid upon broken granite 
and united with the mixture now known 
as Roman cement, and so firmly was this 
pavement built, that in some a where 
the subsoil has been washed away, the 
stone surface still endures and sustains 
the ordinary traffic. _ 

The expense of keeping these roads in 
repair fell upon the districts through 
which they passed, each district being 
responsible for its own portion, and in 
order to prevent mistake the name of the 
responsible person for each portion was 
carved upon the road-side. 

Near Lyons there exists a Roman 
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road in its original state; it is composed 
of flint stones not larger than hens’ eggs 
embedded in cement from twelve to fifteen 
feet deep, and this, having lasted sixteen 
hundred years, is now as compact as mar- 
ble. The Romans hammered their pave- 
ments with wooden rammers as our la- 
bourers do now, and were careful to lay 
a good foundation, preferring to pave 
upon a bed of broken stones to soft 
gravel, as the sand from the latter is 
continually working up through the in- 
terstices of the stone, and thus lowering 
the foundation and loosening the pave- 
ment. In some of the roads four layers 
or strata are found; first a quantity of 
small stones, over this a layer of tiles or 
broken earthenware firmly cemented to- 
gether, then a bed of mortar, and upon 
this the stone or brick paving, for bricks 
were sometimes used where stone could 
not be easily obtained. 

When Rome declined into luxurious 
habits, subterranean roads were con- 
structed to protect the traveller from 
the heat of the sun; only a few speci- 
mens of these remain, and as they indi- 
cate the decay of the greatest and most 
magnificent nation of the world they are 
painful memorials. 

Cesar cut roads through the wild woods 
of Britain, and still in Berkshire, Wilt- 
shire, Kent, Middlesex, and Northumber- 
land, we are travelling upon the Roman 
foundations. 

Britain, the last great territory acquired 
by Roman valour, seems to have inhaled 
the spirit and genius of her conquerors, 
and like the infant that draws sustenance 
from the dying parent, Britain was nursed 
and nourished by Cesar to become the 
Rome of a future age. 

Great Britain became the road-making 
nation, and although in strength and 
magnitude we have not equalled Rome, 
yet.in the extent and management of our 
roadage, and the continued stream of 
traflic passing through it, we have sur- 
passed all nations. 

In the dark ages which succeeded the 
fall of the Roman empire, road-making, 
like most of the industrial aris, was neg- 
lected, and nations were content to live 
upon the labours of the past, like pro- 
fligate heirs, without adding to the store 
or leaving to posterity any works of their 
own. The history of road-making has 
therefore few intermediate chapters, but 
merges somewhat suddenly from ancient 
into modern times. 

The chief object of Rome in construct- 
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ing her great roads, was evidently to nos 
sess easy access for her armies into eters 
portion of her wide dominions, }y; whe, 
military force became second to ile 
mercial influence this was a minor object, 

% 


and modern road builders haye studied 
the interest of the merchant rather tha 
the soldier; and have laboured to a 
industrious towns and to open channels 
for the superabundant resources of special 
localities, instead of cutting straight paths 
to the most distant points. . 

This is the reason our modern roads 
are so much more circuitous than the ap. 
cient, and are therefore as spectacles less 
striking, but their utility is manifestly 
superior. 

n the reign of Henry VITI. some por. 
tions of England were without any ap. 
proach, and were so encumbered with 
woods infested with banditti as to be quite 
impenetrable, except we presume to the 
tax-commissioner of that extravagant 
monarch. Evils, like weeds, will choke 
themselves at last; and the landowners, 
who had so long permitted their property 
to be a nuisance to the nation, were 
brought before the notice of Henry's 
parliament, and taxed a one-pound rate 
to make good roads through their parishes, 
aud surveyors were appointed to see the 
work properly executed. As carly a 
1346 a toll had been levied on carts and 
carriages passing from St. Giles’s to Tempe 
Bar; and in the reign of Charles IL. a 
act was passed, imposing a toll of one 
penny upon a horse, sixpence on a coach, 
one shilling on a waggon, a halfpenny 0 
a score of sheep, fivepence on a score il 
oxen, and twopence on a score of pigs; 
and if payment was refused, the coach, 
waggon, or cattle was to be detained for 
it. ‘This law was at first only enforced in 
the counties of Hertford, Cambridge, aud 
Huntingdon; but it afterwards became 
general, although several riots were cause 
and mobs continually destroyed the to 
gates. . 

From the decrease of crime and thens 
of several large towns shortly after this 
road-making act, it doubtless was bene 
ficial; but yet it does not appear to hare 
greatly improved the facilities for travel 
ling, for in an account of a journey from 
Glasgow to London, performed by '™ 
gentlemen in 1739, the road is descr 
as a narrow causeway, with soft earth a 
each side, and every now and then the} 
met packs of mules heavily laden # 
bales of goods, and were compelled # 
considerable risk, to turn from the pa 
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and wedge closely against the side to let 
§ pass. 
~ rw beginning of the seventeenth 
tave-coaches were introduced ; 
eentury stag 
and as an instance of how reluctant igno- 
ance always is to entertain improvements, 
awriter shortly afterwards denounces them 
as “one of the greatest mischiefs that have 
happened of late years to the kingdom ; 
mischievous to the: public, destructive to 
trade, and prejudicial to lands.” 

We should certainly like to have 
»ynished this scarecrow with transporta- 
tion into the nineteenth century byexpress 
train. Mr. Palmer, of the Bath post-office, 
suggested that the coaches should carry 
the letter-bags instead of the mounted 
post-boys, who did not bear the highest 
character in consequence of the frequent 
disappearance of the letters intrusted to 
them. The proposition met with oppo- 
sition at first, but was subsequently 
adopted ; and the first mail-coach with a 
red-coated guard left London for Bristol 
on the 2nd of August, 1784, and this be- 
came the general system of postal con- 
veyance. 

The invention of stage-coaches did more 
for road improvement than all the Acts that 
had passed orthe tollsthat had been levied. 
There is nothing like jolting a traveller 
over a bad road to make him feel the ne- 
cessity of repairing it, and the journeying 
by stage soon raised so many complaints 
of the condition of the highways, that the 
attention of talented engineers was drawn 
to the subject of contriving a smoother 
and more durable pavement. 

The progress made in science and art 
during the last century, and the conse- 
quent increase of commerce, have trans- 
formed the face of the country. Forests 
and waste lands have grown into large 
manufacturing towns; the labour of the 
om mule and song of the muleteer have 

en superseded by the luggage train and 
the whistle of the locomotive ; the omnibus 
tas run down the sedan ; gas has snuffed 
out the last link; and road-making has 
lad the full benefit of these progressive 
changes. Without taking our railways 
into consideration, more has been done for 
the traveller within the last hundred years 
‘an Was ever accomplished before. | The 
tames of Telford, MacAdam, and Mac- 
ah » are Conspicuous among the engineers 
iy applied their talents to modern 

‘d-making; and upon the principles 
Propounded by them most of our high- 
— are now constructed. ‘The improve- 

eut ee by MacAdam, and also 
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used by Telford in the construction of the 
Holyhead and other great roads, was 
breaking the stones into pieces of six 
ounces weight each before laying down, 
using no cement, but allowing them to 
work into each other until they became a 
solid mass. 

One great difference between the opi- 
nions of MacAdam and Telford, and upon 
which much discussion has arisen, was 
that, while the former declared that a soft 
or elastic foundation produced the most 
durable road, as the blacksmith’s anvil 
is more solid when resting upon sawdust 
or some similar substance, Telford con- 
tended that a firm and inflexible substrata 
was the first essential for a good road. 

We have some fine specimens of both 
kinds of roads, and although Telford’s 
system is now more generally adopted, yet 
the solid base is too often obtained at 
great expense and with doubtful result, 
and is always more fatiguing to travel 
upon. 

In the construction of the Highgate- 
road, Macneil, after much money had been 
spent in vain, was completely successful 
by using a mixture of Roman cement and 
sand covered withtin-cuttings for a founda- 
tion. One of the strongest and easiest 
roads of the present day is the Commercial- 
road, running from Whitechapel to the 
West India Docks. This was built by 
Mr. James Walker, and is of granite with 
a stone tramway for the cart-wheels; along 
this one horse can draw ten tons at the 
rate of four miles an hour. 

The London streets are beautiful spe- 
cimens of paving, being throughout of 
Aberdeen granite laid upon a deep bed 
of gravel and mortar, though they are very 
expensive, the small pieces for King 
William’s monument, over London Bridge, 
having cost nearly two thousand pounds ; 
yet it is very durable, and is the only pave- 
ment we know that will endure the traffic 
of the metropolis. 

In consequence of the noise caused by 
the rattle of vehicles over the stones, a 
few years ago wood-paving was introduced 
in a variety of forms; but in wet weather 
it became very slippery, and during a frost 
it was scarcely possible for any horse to 
walk upon it: these circumstances, com- 
bined with its being very uncleanly and 
less durable than stone, have, after exten- 
sive trial, given the verdict against if, 
and it is being replaced by the granite 
blocks. 

Several attempts have been made to in- 


troduce iron pavements, and = Macneil 
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constructed a few specimens made with 
cast-iron blocks united with granite: as 
far as it has been tried it answers well, 
and in this land of iron it will most likely 
be one day more popular. 

In British roads we find four grand 
features which were never contemplated 
by the ancients, and which England has 
had the glory to develope—they are drain- 
ing, lighting, cleaning, and protecting ; 
without these additions roads are but rude 
constructions, leaving the benighted tra- 
veller to the mercy of the flood and high- 
wayman. Roads are nownot only mediums 
of commercial intercourse, but the chan- 
nels of light and health to towns and vil- 
lages, and paths for the due administration 
of right and justice. 
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In closing this brief sketeh of roads y 
must remark one national peculiarity. i 
all other countries road-makine has bees 
a government work, and carried On at the 
expense of the state; but in Great Britain 
it has been the work of the people, and 
parliaments have only granted charters 
and premiums to parishes and municipal 
corporations to give them power. 

Our roads, like all other great British 
works, have been executed and paid for 
by men without title, and members of 
the great commercial populace; and the 
result is, that Great Britain possesses 
within its small area more extensive and 
better-regulated roads than any other 
country. 





WHAT I LIVE FOR. 


I tive for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too: 
For all human ties that bind me; 
For the task by God assigned me; 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn ¢heir story 
Who’ve suffered for my sake, 

To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake : 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown History’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 
* With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 
’*Twixt Nature’s heart and mine: 


To profit by affliction, 

Reap truths from fields of fiction, 

Grow wiser from conviction, 
And fulfil each grand design. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason 
And not alone by gold: 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too: 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistane?; 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
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JoserpH ADDISON was born on the 1st of 
Mav, 1672, at Milston, of which his father, 
Lancelot Addison, was then rector, near 
Ambrosebury, in Wiltshire ; and, appear- 
ing weak and unlikely to live, he was 
christened the same day. After the usual 
domestic education, which from the cha- 
racter of his father may be reasonably 
supposed to have given him strong im- 
pressions of piety, he was committed to 
the care of a Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

In 1683, in the beginning of his twelfth 
year, his father, being made Dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried his family to his 
new residence, and placed him for some 
time under Mr. Shaw, then master of the 
sciool at Lichfield. After this he pursued 
his juvenile studies under the care of Dr. 
Ellis, and contracted that intimacy with 
Sir Richard Steele which their jomt la- 
bours have so effectually recorded. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen’s 
College in Oxford, where in 1689 the ac- 
cidental perusal of some Latin verses 
gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, 
afterwards Provost of Queen’s College, by 
whose recommendation he was elected into 
Magdalen College. Here he continued to 
cultivate poetry and criticism, and first 
greweminent by Latin compositions, which 
are indeed entitled to particular praise. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, con- 
curring, according to Tickell, with his 
natural modesty, he was diverted from his 
original design of entering into holy orders. 
Montague alleged the corruption of men, 
who engaged m civil employments with- 
out liberal education ; and declared that, 
though he was represented as an enemy 
to the Church, he would never do it 
rm any but by withholding Addison 

m it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem 
0 King William, with a rhyming intro- 
duction addressed to Lord Somers. King 
Villian had no regard to elegance or lite- 
rature—his study was war ; yet, by a choice 
ot Junisters, whose disposition was very 
pep from his own, he procured, with- 

i tention, a very liberal patronage to 
poetry. Addison was caressed both by 
Somers and Montague. 
th be appeared his Latin verses on 
to Montes. Ryswick, which he dedicated 
called bese and which was afterwards 
sees ae mith “the best Latin poem 

the @neid.? Praise must not be 
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too rigorously examined, but the perform- 
ance cannot be denied to be vigorous and 
elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he 
obtained (in 1699) a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds a year, that he might be 
enabled to travel. He stayed a year at 
Blois, and then proceeded on his journey 
to Italy, which he surveyed with the eyes 
of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure he 
was far from being idle; for he not only 
collected his observations on the country, 
but found time to write his Dialogues on 
Medals, and four acts of Cafo. But in 
about two years he found it necessary to 
hasten home, being, as Swift informs us, 
distressed by indigence, and compelled to 
become the tutor of a travelling squire, 
because his pension was not remitted. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), 
with a meanness of appearance which gave 
testimony of the difficulties to which he 
had been reduced, he found his old patrons 
out of power, and was therefore for a time 
at full leisure for the cultivation of his 
mind; and a mindso cultivated givesreason 
to believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or 
useless. The victory at Blenheim (1704) 
spread triumph and confidence over the 
nation, and Lord Godolphin, lamenting to 
Lord Halifax that it had not been cele- 
brated in a manner adequate to the sub- 
ject, desired him to propose it to a better 
poet. Addison having undertaken the 
work, was rewarded by succeeding Mr. 
Locke in the place of Commissioner of 
Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover 
with Lord Halifax, and the year after he 
was-made Under-Secretary of State—first 
to Sir Charles Hedges, and ina few months 
more to the Earl of Sunderland. 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without 
any communication of his design, began 
the publication of the Zat/er. But he was 
not long concealed: by inserting a remark 
on Virgil which Addison had given him, 
he discovered himself. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he 
was not lucky—a single month detected 
him. His first Za¢ler was published April 
92nd, 1709, and Addison’s contribution 
appeared May 26th. To the Zatler in 
about two months succeeded the Spectator, 
a series of essays of the same kind, but 


written with less levity, ‘~~ my more re- 
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gular plan, and published daily. Before 
the Zatler and Spectator—if the writers 
for the theatre are excepted—Englandhad 
no records of common life. No writers 
had yet undertaken to reform either the 
savageness of neglect or the impertinence 
of civility ; to show when to speak, or to 
be silent ; how to refuse, or how to com- 
ply. We had many books to teach us our 
more important duties, and to settle 
opinions in philosophy or polities ; but an 
Arbiter Elegantiarum—a judge of pro- 
priety—was yet wanting, who should sur- 
vey the track of daily conversation, and 
free it from thorns and prickles, which 
_— the passer, though they do not wound 
im, 

The Zatler and Spectator adjusted the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by 
propriety and politeness. The personages 
introduced in these papers were not merely 
ideal—they were then known, and con- 
spicuous in various stations. Of the 
Zatler, this is told by Steele in his last 
paper ; and of the Spectator, by Budgell, 
in the preface to Zheophrastus—a book 
which Addison has recommended, and 
which he was suspected to have revised, 
if he did not write it. Of those portraits, 
which may be supposed to be sometimes 
embellished and sometimes aggravated, 
the originals are now partly known and 
partly forgotten. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the 
characters feigned or exhibited in the 
Spectator, the favourite of Addison was 
Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had 
formed a very delicate and discriminate 
idea, which he would not suffer to be 
violated. It may be doubted whether 
Addison filled up his original delineation. 
He describes the knight as having his 
imagination somewhat warped, but of this 
perversion he has made very little use. 
To Sir Koger—who, as a country gentle- 
man, appears to be a Tory, or, as it is 
gently expressed, an adherent to thelanded 
interest—is opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, 
anew man, a wealthy merchant, zealous 
for the monied interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions it is probable 
more consequences were at first intended, 
than could be produced when the resolu- 
tion was taken to exclude party from the 
paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and 
that little seems not to have pleased 
Addison, who, when he dismissed him 
from the club, changed his opinions. 
Steele had made him, in the true spirit 
of unfeeling commerce, declare that he 
would not builé an hospital for idle 
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eople ;” but at last he buys la 
a the country, and builds, ber — 
factory, but an hospital for twelve al 
husbandmen, for men with whom a me 
chant has little ac uaintance, and de 
he commonly sensilens with little king. 
ness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive 
and thus commodiously distributed, jt ‘ 
natural to suppose the approbation genera] 
and the circulation extensive. 

The next year (1713), in which Cu, 
came upon the stage, was the grand ¢j. 
macteric of Addison’s reputation. Whey 
it was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated 
to her; “but as he had designed that 
compliment elsewhere, he found himself 
obliged,” says Tickell, “by his duty on 
one hand, and his honour on the other, to 
send it into the world without any dedi. 
cation.” 

Human happiness has always its abate. 
ment; the brightest sunshine of success 
is not without a cloud. No sooner was 
Cato offered to the world than it was at- 
tacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, 
with all the violence of angry criticism. 
While it was upon the stage, a daily paper, 
called the Guardian, was published by 
Steele. To this Addison gave great assist- 
ance ; whether occasionally, or by previous 
engagement, is not known. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was 
made to revive the Spectator, at a time 
indeed by no means favourable to litera. 
ture, when the succession of a new family 
to the throne filled the nation with anxiety, 
discord, and confusion; and either the 
turbulence of the times or the satiety of 
the readers put a stop.to the publication, 
after an experiment of eighty numbers, 
which were afterwards collected into an 
eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than 
any that went before it. Addison pro- 
duced more than a fourth part, and the 
other contributors are by no means Ul 
worthy of appearing as his associates. 
The time that had passed during the sus- 
pension of the Spectator, though it 
not lessened his power of humour, sees 
to have increased his disposition to setl- 
ousness: the proportion of his — 
to his comic papers is greater than mn He 
former series. 

The Spectator, from its recommence- 
ment, was published only three times ® 
week ; and no discriminate marks wel 
added to the papers. To Addison, Ticke 
has ascribed twenty-three. 

The Spectator had many contributors ; 
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ind Steele, whose negligence kept him 
always in a hurry, when it was his turn 
to furnish a paper; called loudly for the 
letters, of which Addison, whose materials 
weremore extensive, made little use, hav- 
‘no recourse to sketches and hints, the 
oduct of his former studies, which he 
reviewed and completed. Among 
these are named by Tickell the Lssays on 
Wit, those on the Pleasures of the Imagi- 
yation, and the Criticism on Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took pos- 
session of the throne, it was reasonable 
to expect that the zeal of Addison would 
be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival 
of King George, he was made secretary to 
the regency, and was required by his office 
to send notice to Hanover that the queen 
was dead, and that the throne was vacant. 
To do this would not have been difficult 
to any man but Addison, who was so over- 
whelmed with the greatness of the event, 
aud so distracted by choice of expression, 
that the lords, who could not wait for 
the niceties of expression, called Mr. 
Southwell, a clerk in the House, and 
ordered him to despatch the message. 
Southwell readily told what was neces- 
sary in the common style of business, and 
valued himself upon having done what 
was too difficult for Addison. 

Addison was better qualified for the 
Freeholder, a paper which he published 
twice a week, from December 23, 1715, 
tothe middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the established 
government, sometimes with humour. 

In 1716, Addison married the dowager 
Countess of Warwick, whom he had $0- 
licited by a very long and anxious court- 
ship, perhaps with behaviour not very 
unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful 
widow; and who, it is stated, diverted 
herself often by playing with his passion. 

€1s said to have first known her bv be= 
Coming tutor to her son. “ He formed,” 
sid Tonson, “the désign of getting that 

¥ from the time when he was first 
recommended into the family. The mar- 
nige made no addition to his happiness ; 
‘ se found them nor made them 
es Pw always remembered her own 
me : ought herself entitled to treat 
_* ry little ceremony the tutor of her 
hehe At after 717), he rose to his 
of State “sore ~~, made Secretary 
justly be sy 7 employment he might 
inating qualified by long prac- 
of business, and by his regular ascent 
rough other offices = b : ion | 
; but expectation is 
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often disappointed ; it is universally con- 
fessed that he was unequal to the duties 
of his place. In the House of Commons 
he could not speak, and therefore was 
useless to the defence of the government. 

In the office,’ says Pope, “he could 
not issue an order, without losing his 
time in quest of fine expressions.” What 
he gained in rank he lost in credit; and 
finding, by experience, his own inability, 
was forced to solicit his dismissal, with a 
pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

He now returned to his vocation, and 
began to plan literary occupations for his 
future life. He purposed a tragedy on 
the death of Socrates, “a story of which,” 
as Tickell remarks, “ the basis is narrow, 
and to which I know not how love could 
be appended.” ‘There would, however, 
have been no want either of virtue in the 
sentiments, or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, 4 Defence 
of the Christian Religion, of which part 
was published after his death; and he de- 
signed to have made a new poetical verston 
of the psalms. 

The end of this useful life was now ap- 
eee Addison had for some time 

een oppressed with shortness of breath, 
which was now aggravated by a dropsy; 
and finding his danger pressing, he pre- 
pared to die conformably to his own pre- 
cepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, 
as Pope relates, a message by the Karl of 
Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring to see him. 
Gay, who had not visited him for some 
time before, obeyed the summons, and 
found himself received with great kind- 
ness. The purpose for which the interview 
had been solicited was then discovered. 
Addison told him that he had injured 
him; but that, if he recovered he would 
recompense him. What the injury was 
he did_not explain: nor did Gay ever 
know; but supposed that some prefer- 
ment designed for him had, by Addison’s 
intervention, been withheld. Lord War- 
wick was a young man of very irregular 
life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addi- 
son, for whom the earl did not want 
respect, had very diligently endeavoured 
to reclaim him; but arguments and ex- 
postulations had no effect. One experi- 
ment, however, remained to be tried: 
when he found his life so near its end, he 
directed the young lord to be called; and 
when he desired, with great tenderness, 
to hear his last injunctions, Addison told 
him, “I have sent for you, that you may 
see how a Christian can die.” 
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In Tickell’s excellent £legy on his 
friend, are these lines :— 


“ He taught us how to live; and oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die”— 


in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, 
to this moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell 
for the publication of his works, and de- 
dicated them on his death-bed to his 
friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, 
at Holland House, leaving a daughter 
who survived him to a great age. 

Of hus virtue it is a sufficient testimony 
that the resentment of party has trans- 
mitted no charge of any crime. He was 
not one of those who are praised only 
after death; for his merit was so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that Swift having 
observed that his election passed without 
a contest, adds, “that if he proposed 
himself for king he would hardly have 
been refused.” 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish 
his kindness for the merit of his oppo- 
nents; when he was secretary in Ireland, 
he retused to interrupt his acquaintance 
with Swift. 

Of his habits or external manners, 
nothing is so often mentioned as that 
timorous or sullen taciturnity, which his 
friends called modesty—by too mild a 
name. Steele mentions, with great ten- 
derness, *‘that remarkable bash!ulness, 
which is a cloak that hides and muffles 
merit ;” and tells us, “that his abilities 
were covered only by modesty, which 
doubles the beauties which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are 
concealed.” Chesterfield affirms, “ that 
Addison was the most timorous and awk- 
ward man that he ever saw.” And Addi- 
son, speaking of his own deficiency in 
conversation, used to say of himself, that, 
with respect to intellectual wealth, “he 
could draw bills for a thousand pounds, 
though he had not a guinea in his pocket.” 

His poetry is polished and pure; the 

product of a mind too judicious to commit 

faults, but not sufficiently vigorous to 

attain excellence. He was, however, one 
of our earliest examples of correctuess. 


Mr. Landor, alluding to Addison 
“Why cannot I see him again in the ar 
chair, his right hand upon his heart ann 
the fawn-coloured waistcoat; his by : 
erect and clear as his conscience: his a 
even and composed as his temper with 
measurely curls and antithetical topknots 

" 


’ Say ’5 


like his style The calmest poet, the 
most quiet patriot ; dear Addison! drunk 
deliberate, moral, sent imental, foamino 
over with truth and virtue, with tender. 
ness and friendship, and Only the worse 
in one ruffle for the wine.” Addison, wa 
fortunately, was too much addicted to this 
vicious habit. ‘His chief companions were 
Steele, Budgell, Phillips, Carey, Davenant, 
and Colonel Brett. With one or other of 
these he always breakfasted. He studied 
all the morning, then dined at a tavern, 
and went afterwards to Batton’s. Fron 
the coffee-house he went again toa tavern, 
where he often sat late, and drank too 
much wine.” 

We close our brief biography of Addi. 
son with the following well-known lines, 
remarkable for their elegance and devo 
tional spirit, and which alone would have 
conferred immortality on their author: 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their Great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display; 
And publishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. * 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
Whilst all the stars that round her ur, 
Aud all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll,i 
And spread the truth from pole to pe-. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice, nor £0.-n°. 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found: 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
kor ever singing as they shine, _ 
The hand that made us is Divine., 
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old each rank and class of men 
"ha their last dwelling find, 
The pilgrim with the citizen, 
The dead of every kind!” 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


Wume wandering through one of our 
large cemeteries last summer, after quit- 
ting a close city churchyard, we were 
forcibly struck with the beauty and 
solemnity of that great Garden of Graves, 
and the many advantages it possessed over 
the narrow, noisome, and crowded spot 
which we had an hour before visited. It 
was still the Land of Death; yet, forming 
as strong a contrast as there is between 
the broad burst of sunlight in an open 
landscape, and the imprisoned rays strug- 
ling on the damp floor of a deep dungeon. 
We entered the grated door on the brow 
of the hill, through which the refreshing 
breeze blew, and the sweet sunshine 
streamed, and threaded our way through 
the silent catacombs —the high-piled 
chambers of the dead. There was nothing 
to'shock our feelings in this sclemn 
scene. Imagination shadowed us for the 
moment’ with her huge wings, and we 
seemed to stand in the cabin of a vast 
ship that was manned with “ ministering 
angels,” all the passengers asleep in their 
quet berths, the Great Captain some- 
where above, or at the helm, guiding the 
silent bark in safety to the shores of 
eternity. There was not even a feeling 
of loneliness about this solemn place ; the 
dead that slept there seemed still to be 
with us—we were one company—there 
was n0 look of solitariness about the spot 
—the very marble on which their names 
were inscribed had a white, warm, and 
sunny appearance; Hope and Faith stood 
there, like twin sisters, lighting up the 
darkness of death. 

In the open cemetery we scenied to 
walk through a land lettered with living 
ilfections, and strewn over with tokens 
of existing love. Our sympathies were 
divided between the mourned and the 
nourners. Our sorrow was not alone for 
- dead : Grief stood there with bowed 
head, and hair unbound, with Pity kueel- 
ing at her feet, and looking up into her 
a Pac entreating of her to re- 
alded ar € living ; while Memory, with 
hei ca musing over the flowers 
ke aoa t e graves. To those who, 
leon ves, are humble worshippers in 

steat Temple of Nature, rural ceme- 
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teries possess many beauties, which are 
lost upon such as care not for the lavish 
hand that decks this green and flowery 
world. Such scenes to us are studded 
“thick as stars” with sweet and sorrow- 
ful associations; the very flowers that 
grow above the graves possess a language 
which we endeavour to translate; and we 
read in them many a fond memorial, and 
trace many a line of lingering affection, 
which, beneath a brown and barren mound 
of earth, would have been for ever buried. 
The imagination soars into another world 
where death becomes immortality, and 
the shapes it summons up are steeped in 
the golden shine of an unsetting sun. In 
a dimly-lighted, air-pent, city churchyard 
fancy is fettered; for there such images 
float not, or if they are seen there, they 
seem to sit with folded wings, weeping 
beneath the dark shadows of the moulder- 
ing walls. 

Amid the din and tumult of a populous 
city, the dead to us appear sadly mis- 
placed ; we never look upon those un- 
healthy corners crowded with graves, 
without feeling that they have no right 
to be thrust there: we wish them far 
removed from those sunless spots, and 
vould like to see something green and 
beautiful waving above their graves. 
Their business with this world is at an 
end, they have finished their long day’s 
work: the roll of chariots, the trampling 
of horsemen, and the deep-throated utter- 
ance of busy life, are ever sending their 
harsh and grating sounds through the 
echoing chambers of the dead. Around 
a rural cemetery there hangs a silence 
more befitting the solemnity of death— 
the few sounds that fall upon the ear are 
icither jarring nor dissonant ; there is a 
lulling murmur in the rustling leaves 
which adds to the repose that reigns 
around, aud we exclaim to ourselves, 
“Here, indeed, the dead are at rest!” 

We have the authority of Holy Writ 
for asserting that rural cemeteries date 
almost as far back as the Deluge; for 
there it is on record that Abraham pur- 
chased of Ephron, the Hittite, the field of 
Machpelah, together with the cave that 
was therein, and the trees, even those 
which grew on “the borders round about,” 
for a possession of a burying place.* 
Sacred history is silent respecting the 


* Genesis, chap. xxiii., verse 17. 
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spot where Adam and Eve were interred, 
nor is there any mention made of the 
burial-places of the elder patriarchs before 
the flood; those ancient graves of the 
early world have been washed away from 
that great shore on which, ages ago, every 
landmark had crumbled into dust. The 
sea of time has rolled over and blotted 
out every trace of the Garden of Eden, 
that garden in which God walked in “ the 
cool of the day;” but whither our first 
parents were driven, or in what place 
their bones were laid, no one living will 
ever know. All we can gather is, that 
they returned unto the “ground from 
whence they came,” and thitherward we 
are all fast hastening. 

The field of Machpelah, with its solemn 
cave, must have been a secluded and 
beautiful spot; for, beside the border of 
trees which hemmed it “round about,” 
the field itself was interspersed with 
them; and it might be the more en- 
deared to Abraham as it lay before 
Mamre—on the very edge of that pastoral 
plain, and perhaps even within sight of 
the hallowed tree under whose green 
branches he entertained the three angels, 
when Sarah stood concealed behind the 
hangings of the tent, and laughed at the 
conversation of her heavenly guests, as 
they partook of that primitive repast of 
bread, milk, and butter, and the choicest 
calf in the herd.* It is no improbable 
conjecture that, as the princely patriarch 
sat in the opening of his tent in the 
“heat of the day,” as was his custom, 
his eye might alight upon the field of 
Machpelah; and, struck with its repose 
and beauty, as the shadows of the trees 
slept motionless on the edge of the sun- 
shine, he selected it for a family grave, 
wishing to lay his bones within that land 
which he knew his “ children’s children,” 
who would outnumber the “ stars of hea- 
ven,” should on a future day inherit. 

Although Jacob died in the land of 
Egypt, with all his children around him, 
yet on his death-bed he made Joseph 
swear that he would bury him in the field 
of Machpelah : “ for there,” said the dying 
patriarch, “they buried Abraham and 
Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac 
and Rebekah his wife ; aud there I buried 
Leah.”+ More than once does Jacob ex- 

ress a wish to be buried with his fathers ; 
he seems to have a dread and a horror 
lest his body should be embalmed, or his 


* Genesis, chap. xviii, 
t Genesis, chap. xlix., verse 31, 
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bones left to moulder in Egypt 

' SJPt. He 
entreats of Joseph to “deal kindly ang 
truly” with him, and says Bury me nop 
I pray thee, in Egypt ;? and when Joseph 
had answered, “TJ will do as thou h 
said,” still Jacob demanded a more solegy 
pledge, and he said, “Swear unto mp 
And he sware unto him.” Many a tine 

t 
beyond doubt, had Jacob’s thoughts wap. 
dered to that peaceful burial-place whily 
he sojourned in Egypt; often had his 
fancy pictured that quiet cave, the field 
surrounded and covered with trees, where 
all day long their shadows waved to and 
fro, with a dreamy and sleepy motion, 
noiseless as if akin to death; and he 
dreaded lest the “building masons” of 
Egypt should pile a pyramid above his 
bones in that unbelieving land of ido. 
worshippers. Jacob was buried in the 
field of Machpelah; and although the 
twilight of ages had dropped down and 
deepened over that ancient cemetery, yet 
such a spirit of truthfulness breathes over 
the Holy Pages, that we can almost fancy 
ourselves the last lingerers in that solem 
field, watching the departure of the 
great company of chariots and horsemen, \ 
as they slowly wind away amongst the 
trees after the burial of Jacob, untilal 
are lost in Egyptian darkness. 

We know no pastoral poetry equal to 
what is scattered over the earlier chapters 
of the Bible; nothing that breathes such 
a primitive spirit of piety and peace. No 
sound of the city disturbs the quietude o! 
those plains; the beautiful daughters of 
the patriarchs lead forth their flocks and 
herds to the wells of water; rich pasture 
lands, bordered with trees, stretch for 
miles away; green valleys everywhere 
open, filled with cattle quietly grazilg; 
here and there a tent is visible in te 
landscape; Isaac walks forth to muse™ 
the fields at eventide, while the figures F 
angels are ever crossing the scene, i 
showing how nearly in those golden ays 
earth was allied to heaven. ven thew 
funeral ceremonies are poetical. Poor 
old Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was burie 
by Jacob under an oak, and it was calle 
the “Oak of Weeping;” so great ws 
their lamentation for her who had —_ 
panied his mother from the home of her 
childhood, and shared all their privatious 
in a strange land; and Jacob a 
almost broken-hearted while telling #05? 
how he buried Rachel by the roadside, 


ast 


‘ . es can 30. 
¢ Genesis, chap. xlvii., verses 29 and é 
§ Genesis, chap. 1., verse 9. 
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“When yet there was but a /it¢/e way to 


ow 


unto Ephrath.”’*. 
Through whet a land of poetry and 
peril was the dead body of Joseph brought 
out of Egypt! What painter is there 
hold enough to grapple with such a sub- 
ject ? Amid all the plagues of Egypt, 
there stood the coffin ready to be borne 
away—in the deep darkness which over- 
shadowed the land it was not forgotten; 
the pillar of fire flashed upon it by night, 
and by day it moved slowly behind the 
illar of cloud; through the Red Sea was 
it carried, between that high and terrible 
wall of waters, which, when it had passed, 
rolled back, and became the grave of the 
haughty Egyptians. Through storm and 
battle, and the perils of the wilderness, 
and the thunder which shook Mount 
Sinai, was the body of that dead man 
borne. When Moses held up his wearied 
arm, and conquered Amalek, it was still 
there. On the waves of war it was 
washed to the Promised Land; it fol- 
lowed the Ark of God when Jordan was 
divided, and was at last buried in the 
field of Shechem, in the ground which 
Jacob had long before purchased of the 
sons of Hamor.t In the whole annals of 
time there is no funeral procession on re- 
cord that comes near in sublimity and 
grandeur to his, who, when young, was 
soldas a slave to the Egyptians. That 
dead march through the God-dried ocean 
and over the desert, led by Moses (whose 
grave the angels dug), the man who met 
his Maker face to face, and spoke to Him 
asa man does to his friend, was a mourner 
at that great funeral which eclipses all 
tomance: the eye of imagination closes 
before its awful splendour. The dead 
and the living pass away amid the roar of 
the ocean, the thunder of the Mount, and 
the clashing of battle upon battle; and 
while we read, we feel as if in the presence 
of Him “who doeth great things which 
we cannot comprehend.” rie ae 
Pcs the beginning of Genesis, and from 
€ utterance of the Almighty Himself, 
find the first man that was created 
oomed to return to the dust from whence 
© came—yet whether by burial in the 
earth, or otherwise, is not recorded; but, 
Ahr the manner of interment followed by 
pace there is but little doubt that 
eld same custom was instituted by the 
t patriarchs before the Deluge; and 


that Noah, who must have been well ac- 


* Genesis, xlviii., verse 7. 
+ Joshua, chap. xxiv., verse 32. 
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quainted with the earlier modes of burial, 
imparted the same knowledge to his 
children. That the custom of burning the 
dead is also of ancient date we have au- 
thority as remote as that of the Theban 
war; whilst the glowing descriptions of 
the funeral! pyres in Homer flash as 
brightly through the long night of ages, 
as if we ourselves were the spectators, 
and saw Achilles, with his “ man-killing 
hands,” stretched out on the blazing pile. 
Kven in our own country we have strong 
grounds for supposing that the ancient 
Britons burnt their dead, from the number 
of rude urns which have at various periods 
been discovered, without any remains of 
the ustrinal vessels, incense-pots, coins, 
or lachrymatories accompanying them, as 
was the custom amongst the Romans. 
But whether such urns are anterior to the 
invasion of Britain by Julius Coxsar—and 
such was the form of burial amongst the 
ancient Druids—or whether they merely 
contained the remains of some small and 
conquered tribe, who were half-Romanised, 
through living near the neighbourhood of 
the encamped invaders, and, amongst 
other things, copied the Roman mode of 
interment—are matters which we must 
leave to sleep in their ancient obscurity. 
One thing, however, is not improbable, as 
it was a custom of remote antiquity to 
burn the dead, many a learned geologist 
may yet wander in error, and as he fails 
to discover that which was consumed by 
fire, wrongfully, perhaps, conclude that it 
had no existence at the imagined period 
he fixes upon for his “undated remains.” 

The embalming of the dead, as prac- 
tised by the Kgyptians, is known to a! 
who have seen x mummy, or glanced at 
the history of that ancient and myster!- 
ous people. Sublime and impressive they 
may look in their own stupendous and 
solemn tombs; but to our eye they ap- 
pear nipped up and miserable in their 
ornamented wrappings and gilded cases ; 
and should we be compelled to have our 
remains handed down through three 
thousand years, we would prefer the 
noble urn and the funeral pyre a thousand- 
fold, and choose a moveable monument of 
marble and ashes. 

Whatever were the customs of the 
ancients, their burial in imperishable 
tombs, in costly urns of gold or silver, 
beneath the domes of towering temples, 
by the roadside (solemn mementos of the 
traveller), or in lonely deserts and for- 
saken places, none were ever betteradapted 
to the circumstances of the present day, 
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considering the crowded state of ourcitics, 
and the increased value of the lands ad- 
jacent, than are our rural cemeteries, 

hat such receptacles for the dead existed 
in past ages, we have ample proof in 
history, beside the existing ruims of many 
in the present day, which clearly show 
that the “silent cities of the dead” were 
remote from those of the living. 

Returning to our subject of rural ce- 
meteries, we marvel to find so little that 
is new in monumental decorations. Old 
Heathen symbols meet the eye in almost 
every direction. In the catacombs, the 
Egyptian style of sepulchral architecture 
may be considered in keeping, as it fills 
the imagination with solemn associations, 
and recals those ancient and “silent 
cities of the dead ;” carrying the mind 
back to the captivity of Israel, to the 
wondrous achievements of Moses, and all 
those stirring incidents which once shook 
the oldest kingdom of the world. Surely 
the path which Christianity has hewn 
through a thousand dangers, and which, 
though so full of peril, her martyrs fear- 
lessly trod on their way to eternal life, is 
not so barren, but that it might furnish 
something better than those emblems of 
the old idolaters. How few, saving the 
learned, understand the meaning of those 
mysterious hieroglyphics ; even the tear 
vessels, quenched torches, winged hour- 
glasses, and circled serpents, are beyond 
the comprehension of thousands. They 
would better understand the descending 
dove, the full-cheeked angel sounding the 
last trumpet, the sacred cross, the arched 
rainbow, the ark, the stone rolled from 
the mouth of the sepulchre, and a hun- 
dred other old and holy emblems, which 
abound in our ancient churchyards. There 
seems to be a want of invention amongst 
our modern sculptors, not so much in the 
mere outline of monuments (their forms 
are numerous enough), but a want of 
something that would at once speak to 
the imagination. It is yet left for some 
man of mind to illustrate death, from 
the history of our holy religion ; to sculp- 
ture that sleep after life’s long storm, 
and call from the marble such forms as 

we believe we shall meet with in Heaven, 
The increase of rural cemeteries may yet 
be instrumental in bringing forth some 
hidden genius into light. 

To such as us, who love flowers, and 
have some of every hue, culled from the 
choice gardens oi the old poets, and pre- 
served in the storehouse of our memory, 
a grave overgrown with flowers is like ‘a 
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written book. We see but little to gor. 


~ y , eon, ’ 
round with snow-drope pclae feat 
° : seeping throug) 
the “saintly veil of maiden white» and 
blowing in the very lap of Winter. To 
our eye that cold chaste flower calls 
only images of hope and innocence: 4 
pure emblem of the little sleeper belo 
Not a jarring note comes across the yp, 
disturbed harmony of our thouohjs. 
there is not a youthful folly to moun 
over, nor a single action to regret, If 
we sigh, it is for the fond mother left be. 
hind; for the face, a shade paler, since 
those little eyes, now closed below, looked 
into her own, and felt ‘their unuttered 
love. We almost feel its little hand, 
grasping one single finger, and in faney 
behold the fond mother kiss the archei 
crimson of its flower-sweet lips ;—res, 
we are sorry for her, who no doubt in 
her sleep feels for it many a time in the 
darkness, and awakes to find a cold blank 
spot, where its warm velvet cheek was 
wont to be imbedded, while weeping sie 
exclaims with Milton— 


U 


‘Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corse corrupts in earth’s dark 
womb ; 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormie bed 
Hid from the world in a low delved tomb— 
Could heaven for pity thee so strictly doom’ 
Oh no! for something in thy face did shine, 
Above mortality—that showed thou wert 
divine.” 


Snowdrops and daisies are pretty com- 
panions to plant upon such an innoceti 
grave, 
The weeping willow, bearing sorrow 0 
its very name, is a fit emblem to droop 
over the grave of a fond mother who 43 
left her children in a strange land. It 
recals the captivity of Israel; the silest 
harps, which before sounded with must 
seem suspended from its downets! 
branches; and we wish the “ songs 
Zion” to remain for a time unsung. * 
also recals the image of Barbara, o 
whom Desdemona discourseth so o> 
quently, who went about the hous 
“hanging her head aside, and died 10: 
love.” i” 
In one place we were drawn by 4 oe 
perfume to a remote grave, one that J 
far back, as if to avoid the common gi 
and we found a monument erected a 
memory of a young wife, like the 
chioness immortalized by Milton— 


“ Summers three times eight save one 
She had told, alas! too soon, 
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And in her garland as she stood, 
You might discern a cypress bud; 
For the full blossom hung its head 
Sideways, 28 On & dying bed.” 


Her quiet resting-place was overgrown 
sithsweet-brier. It was a happy thought 
so to plant her grave: it told us that she 
ras the sweetener of life, that she made 
ier home a Paradise. Only twenty-three 
—Oh death! and her little infant too— 
her first child: the rose and the bud both 
shaken into the grave together; even 
their names were not recorded. We re- 
moved a branch of the sweet-brier, and 
read lower down, “ Also the husband, and 
futher, who died!” Oh God! within 
twelve months after he had wept over 
his wife and child; and we inwardly ex- 
claimed, “ Death, after all, is merciful ;” 
like Corporal Trim, “ we thanked God 
that he was dead.” 

The Primrose is one of our favourite 
fowers, it is an old emblem of childhood 
or youth; Shakspeare calls it the flower 
“that’s like thy face; and Milton says, 
that “‘ when forsaken it dies ;”’ it tells us 
that spring is come, and settles down 
like a pale sunshine upon the dark Winter 
of the grave. From childhood it has, in 
our mind, become a golden link in the 
chain of Resurrection; the woods and 
banks around our native home were over- 
grown with this beautiful flower, and the 
rst blowing root we dug up had for years 

lade us happy. We cannot even now 
account for these ideas. It might be that 
they came full of promise, that they told 
us summer would again add flower to 
Lower; but above ail, like the daisies 
luey grew wild in our village church- 
yard. Children know not what sentiment 
means; “they are pleased, they know 
uot why, and care not wherefore ;” it is 
hater years that we endeavour to trace 
i such trifling objects the secret that 
made us metry or sad, and, when found, 
ne regret the discovery. It is like bring- 
ig Up our mature judgment to analyze z 
Von poe 3 saying down the Lssay on 
little Red a up critically the story of 

ne hued niding-Hood. 

wien pes amongst the spring flowers 
teries . — our metropolitan ceme- 
Which ‘alike i . yer tp 
ge | ink of i . Sh cw death, still says, 
finer #2, . akspeare calls it the 
numbered it —_ its and Ailton has 
embroidery a. those which sad 
streaked with pe » Noi es ae 
in endearinc - - No flower is richer 

“ine hames. It is the old * For- 
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get-me-not ;” and we could put down half 
a score fond, old-fashioned, and affection- 
ate terms by which it is known in our 
remote English villages. On no grave 
can this beautiful flower be misplaced. 
Time has put no mark upon it; it be- 
longs alike to young or old. “It is not 
for an age, but for all time.” 

Above all, to plant a grave with such 
flowers “as the poor inhabitant below” 
loved whilst living, would be a work of 
sad, but sacred pleasure. What would it 
n0t recal? It would be like a link ex. 
tending to heaven—a chain which Death 
had no power to snap asunder. It would 
be keeping alive an affection which no 
earthly power could rob us of; an ideal 
happiness which, though poor, would 
“be our own;” anew and refined love, 
freed from all the “ grossness of earth.” 
We know not but that such tokens of 
remembrance might be felt by the dead; 
they could do no harm; there would be 
nothing offensive in them; and whether 
the spirits of the departed are near to 
us or afar off, will, whilst we are mortal, 
be to us a mystery. In the dewy even- 
ing and all night long they would be 
there— 

“In the early dawn of morning, ere the 
summer’s sun did shine, 

Before the red-cock crowed from the farm upon 
the hill, 

When we were warm asleep, and all the world 


was still.” 


SLENNYSON, 


The graves of truly great men we would 
not care to see covered with flowers : it 
may be but fancy, but the solemn name, 
and the solemn monument, with the re- 
membrance of the mighty dead who re- 
pose beneath, we would fain see plain, 
massy, and impressive, for such are 
‘¢ Death’s noblest ruins.” But the tombs, 
within which are laid all that was once 
youthful, innocent, lovely, and beautiful, 
should grow green “with swect memo- 
ries ;? and though within “Death ~~ 
his court,” that faith, which has already 
unloosed hisprisoners, should beexpressed 
in the eyes of flowers, which look up from 
earth to heaven; for our hope lies in the 
land of light. — nF 

We saw one grave “ankle deep” in 
flowers, which seemed to look cheerfully 
up to the tombstone inseribed “To the 
memory of the once beautiful Juliet ;” 
and we thought of Shakspeare’s Juliet, on 
whom death lies 

“ Like an untimely frost, 

Upon the sweetest flower of all the tield;” 




















































































































of him who yet lived to sorrow over her, 
and often came, exclaiming, 


“ Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy 
bridal bed.” 


We saw another grave which an afiec- 
tionate daughter had planted with violets : 
it was to the memory of her father; the 
flowers were fading, for spring was fast 
verging into summer; but they recalled 
Ophelia, with her wild snatches of sweet 
song, as she once was—happy and light- 
hearted as a bird, before her violets had 
“ withered all when her poor father died.” 
We thought of Cordelia and Lear, and 
fancied somehow that her “voice was 
ever low and sweet.” 

Another pointed out where beauty 
slept, cut down like a rose in full bloom; 
‘ad we thought of that exquisite passage, 
lamenting that the queen of flowers 
should so soon perish, 

*“* Alas! that it is so, 
To die, even when it to perfection grew ;” 


then the image of the gentle Viola came 
before us, she “who never told her love,” 
calling up the whole of that matchless 
description, as if we had heard her own 
soft voice utter it, in tones surpassing 
the music of the sweetest silver bells. 
Thanks to the hand that planted that 
grave with roses; it brought back Shak- 
speare and Viola. Nor could we forget 
the stately Katherine, “who, although 
unqueened,” pale and broken-hearted, 
stalked before us in the likeness of Sid- 
dons, “ every inch a queen,” and said— 
“When I am dead, strew me over 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may 

know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave.” 


In the very sound of the surrounding 
trees, we seemed to catch whispers that 
came from a far-off land, notes sweetly 
mournful, that reach the ear unaware, 
making us doubt whether they linger in 
the air, or are freed from the prison- 
house of memory by some unseen power: 
they recalled solemn dirges chanted in 
old cathedrals; voices which fancy hears 
in dreams, the ringing hymn, that called 
up Imogen, she, whose veins were like 
“the azured air-bell,’ whose breath 
“outsweetened the eglantine,” and we 


again heard that cave-echoed chorus bid- 
ding the dead— 


* Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone: 
Fear not slander, censure rash, 
Thou hast suffered joy and moan, 
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All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust.” 


In some of our cemeteries stand monu- 
ments sacred to the memory of “Mary” 
“ Maria,” “Julia,” and so on: all ze 
cepting perhaps their age, is a mystery. 
we sce the Christian name, and nothine 
more; whether it be maid, wife, or widow 
who sleep beneath, there is no record to 
tell! 

On several tombs were hung garlands 
of everlasting flowers, which looked at 4 
distance in the sunshine like coronets of 
gold. Others were there brown and 
withered, the offsprings of former years: 
sacred and untouched they remained as 
when placed there by the mourners; no 
sacrilegious hand had disturbed them, 
We pictured the home in which those 
wreaths were woven to hang on “The 
Tomb of a beloved Mother;” and as the 
scene rose before us, we turned away 
with a sigh; it was an unconscious tn- 
bute Pity paid to the sorrows of the 
living, more than the memory of the 
dead; for we knew that she had gained 
that harbour where “the storm-beat 
vessel safely rides.” 

In one compartment of the catacombs 
we saw a small brass plate, fastened in 
the front of the bars; and on it was en- 
graved the name of the inhabitant who 
slept within. The plate looked as if it 
had been removed from the door of the 
house where the dead body had once 
dwelt. What a difference in those two 
houses! No postman, with inquiring 
eye, compares the address with the eu- 
graved name now. The busy maid-ser- 
vant has long missed it “from its accus- 
tomed place ;” it reflects her shining face 
no longer. ‘The owner cares not what 
visitors may think now; dim, dull, and 
tarnished, it tells how altered is the i 
habitant, though still always “at home.’ 

A strange effect do those catacombs 
underground on the hill-side produce ou 
such as have never before visited them. 
At the end of the long, dark gateway 
the sunshine streams down beyond the 
wide passage which you traverse, with 
its gloomy doorways—all occupied, 0 
ready prepared for the dead. Your pat 
lies between the houses of the dead, a! 
up hill, shadowy, steep, and silent; 101 
like passing through the grave; au 
the sunshine that brightens beyond looks 
as if it belonged to another world. The 
difference between these and the higher 
range on the utmost summit 1s Ve) 
striking; for there you can commant: 
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of the wide open country, and feel 


we eair blowing cheerfully upon your 


the fre 


cheek. Here you might fancy yourself 


t those subterraneous tombs where 
ae beadaged mummies of Hgypt slept. 
No one can now say that— 


“The rich, the poor, the base, the brave, 
In death without distinction lie.” 


‘stinction between the base and the 
oh aula not with man to decide: but 
between the rich and the poor there needs 
but a glance, and an inquiry as to fees, to 
satisfy any one that the poor will be some 
time before they are admitted into these 
“high places.” Still we trust the day is 
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near at hand when Rural Cemeteries will 
be looked upon in a very different light 
to what they have been; that it will be 
thought necessary to take better care of 
the dead, in order to improve the health 
of the living; that however much Opposi- 
tion there may be to the allotment sys- 
tem amongst us now, we shall not be- 
grudge that common allotment which 
will allow six feet of earth for each in- 
terred, so that they who never had a 
freehold whilst living, may at last inherit 
one undisturbed, nor be called upon to re- 
sign their claim until they have mingled 
“clay with clay.” 





THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


Tue wind rocks the forest, 
The clouds gather o’er ; 


The girl sitteth lonely 


Beside the green shore; 
The breakers are dashing with might, with might, 


And she mingles her sighs with the gloomy night 


5 


And her eyes are hot with tears. 


“The dead heart is broken, 
And empty the earth— 
To the Wish never more can 
The Sorrow give birth. 
To her Father in Heaven may the Daughter now go; 


I have known all the joys that the world can bestow— 
I have lived—L have loved !” 


In vain, oh! how vainly 
Flows tear upon tear! 


Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavyear! - — 
Yet I, the Celestial, what comforts will say, 
When the Heart in the cell of its grief pmes away 
For the sweet vanish’d love. 


Let ever, though vainly, 
Flow tear upon tear ; 


Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavy ear ; 
But still all the joy that the world can convey, 
When the heart for the sweet vanished love pines away, 


Dwells in the grief of love! 
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A Sporting Nobel. 
By C. J. Cottains, Author of “ Dick Diminy,” &e. &c. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


LORD BELFLEUR AT HOME — DOMESTIC 
SECRETS IN THE SACKVILLE FAMILY— 
LORD BELFLEUR AND THE HONOURABLE 
REGINALD LONGREACH PAY AN UNEX- 
PECTED VISIT TO MDLLE. D’ARLIN- 
COURT. 

We parted with Lord Belfleur on the 

landing-place at Liverpool. We meet 

with him again in the bosom of his family, 
at all events, at breakfast with them. His 
mother naturally looks upon him as the 
worthy scion of a noble house, but her 
second-born monopolizes nearly the whole 
of her affection—that second-born who 
will, in due time, minister to a benighted 
circle of fashion in the church of St. Bot- 
tlenose in the West, and who will ulti- 
mately become a bishop if influence and 
high position can secure a see. The 
countess has pardonable pride in both her 
sons, but Reginald, her second-born, is 
the more interesting to her, if we may 
use such an expression with regard to 

motherly affection. He will have, in a 

measure, to fight his way up in the world 

—he will have to struggle to obtain the 

smiles of a premier, and he may possibly 

have to conciliate the good offices of a 

stern lord-chancellor. These are possi- 

bilities in the struggling career that is 
before him, which she believes he will sue- 
cessfully surmount, and pass triumphantly 
through; but it is the anticipation of 
them which adds intensity to the ad- 
miring affection of his mother for Reginald 
Longreach. Lord Belfleur will have no 
such life-struggle—his path will be 
smooth; he is the heir to the earldom; 
he is an hereditary legislator, or will be 
some day. In the ordinary course of 
things he will appear in the Lower House 
as one of the representatives of the county 
in which Sackville Chase is situated, and 
he will have no battle of life to ficht. 
The fond mamma looks proudly on them 
both, but her smiles are more prolonged 
when directed to her second-born, than 
when they shine upon Lord Belfleur, 
“What a fortunate thing it was, my 
dear,” the Countess of Sackville is savine 
to Lord Belfleur, “that you took vOur 





trip to America before this horrid yy 
began !” 

“Well, I don’t know that,” Lord Bel. 
fleur says; “ there would have been more 
to see, you know, in the war;” and they 
he rubbed his hands, as he addeg 
“Shouldn’t I like to have been in tha: 
row in New York, when they burnt the 
oe oflices and hung the provost-mar. 
shal!” 

“Goodness gracious me! why, my 
dear ?” inquired the Countess of Sackville 
holding up her hands in astonishment, 
and looking horrified. 

“Why, I should have had an oppor. 
tunity of playing with my double Mantox 
on some of those rowdies. I'd hare 
brought a few of them down, I can tell 
you.” 

“That would have been pthime!” cried 
the Honourable Reginald, and laughing 
to his mamma at the notion. 

* Reginald, my dear,” said the countess, 
severely, “how can you talk in that way! 
that sort of thing will never do for the 
pulpit.” 

“Yes, you see, that’s the worst of it; 
one can’t always say what one likes inthe 
pulpit,” replied Reginald.  . 

“Tf you wish to say what you like 
a pulpit,” joined in Lord Belfleur, “the 
States of America would be just the place 
for you, Reginald.” 

“Indeed, my dear! What do you 
mean ?” inquired the countess. 

“Why, in the pulpits there they sy 
rae what they like—not about religioy, 

ut about people. Oh, it’s the ines 
fun in the world to go into what’s called 
a place of worship in America— meet 
they call it; for if you are acquainted with 
any of the congregation, you will hear al 
about their doings of the week, if they 
have been at all prominent. Anda caplt 
plan it is. You can go to ‘meetn 0 
a Sunday morning, and indulge in a kn 
of Satirist newspaper without the trouble 
of reading it.” 

“What! do you mean to say that thi 
takes place in the Established Church: 
cried the Countess of Sackville, in a 
of horror. 

“No, I don’t, my dear mamma, becals 
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cou see, there is no Established Church 
‘here,” replied Lord Beltleur ; “all their 
religion 1S home-made ;” and then he 
iauthed, because he thought he had said 
wr ing. 

san I forgot that,” said the countess. 
«But they have a church something ana- 
logous to ours, have they not ?” 

“Qh, they’ve got a lot of churches that 
are like St. Bottlenose, of course—shoals 
of em, indeed,” said the eldest son of the 
house of Sackville. 

“And is it in those temples that such 


9) 


eshibitions take place?” inquired the 
countess. 

“Why, no, they are tolerably ortho- 
dox,” said the young lord; ‘‘it’s in your 
snoffling praise-God-bare-bones shops that 
you get the religious scandal that I speak 

¢ 

“Pm delighted to hear it, my dear; 
but you know that that sort of thing is 
not confined to America. We have un- 
fortunately too much of it here. But the 
scandal is not exclusively in the pulpit 
here. They go a great deal farther than 
that in London. You know, my dear, that 
I founded and endowed St. Bottlenose ; 
it will be Reginald’s sacred home by- 
and-bye.” 

“Oh, not yet, mamma, I don’t want it 
just yet; [ must have a game or two 
more, you know,” cried Reginald. 

“What do you mean, my dear, by a 
game or two?” inquired the countess, in 
a tone of solemnity that quite awed 
Reginald, although it made Lord Belfleur 
laugh. ‘ What can you mean, Reginald, 
my dear ®” 

“Why, Hubert there can have his games 
a over the world, so ought I,” said 
Reginald, pettishly. 

“Qh, if that is what you mean, my 
dear, you can go where you like and 
eujoy yourself as much as you please,” 
said the countess, mollified. ~~ — 

“That’s the ideyah,” said Reginald, 
throwing himself back in his chair. 

“I think Reginald will look a regular 
Guy in canonicals, upon my soul I do !” 
cried Lord Belfleur, bursting into a loud 
laugh, “T shouldn’t mind playing clerk 
on the day he reads} himself in — that 
would be prime fun !” 

“You are a very abominable reprobate, 
| ubert, that you are!” cried the countess, 
“ughing in spite of herself; “but your 
‘eats reminds me of what I was about 
a to you. You know that I founded 
St. Bottlenose. Well, will you believe 
K, that in the very next street—to be 
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sure, it is a dirty little back street, with 
a very ragged and dirty and degraded set 
of people living in it—a sect called the 
Wry-necked Sereechers have built a 
tabernacle exactly upon the model of St. 
Bottlenose! There now, what do you 
think of that ?” inquired the countess. 

“And what do they do with it 2” in- 
quired Lord Belfleur. 

“Oh, they profess some low, wretched 
doctrine which they call religion, but 
which I call gross hypocrisy. I went 
there one Sunday afternoon, just out of 
curiosity, to see what sort of a building 
it was inside, and what kind of ceremony 
they followed; but, oh dear! I was so 
disgusted that I did not remain ten 
minutes, for a monkey-faced little wretch 
got into the pulpit and commenced a 
tirade against what he called ‘nobby 
places of worship.’ Only fancy that now, 
in the pulpit of a sacred edifice—‘ nobby 
places of worship!” 

Lord Belfleurlaughed loudly, and said he 
certainly should like to seethat little swell. 

“And so should I,” said Reginald, 
‘and I’ll go, too.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed the countess, 
severely. 

“Well, you know, ma, [’m not in holy 
orders yet,” said Reginald, pettishly ; 
“and I ought to see a little life as well 
as Hubert.” 

* Do you call going to a low place like 
that seeing life?” 

“More suggestive of seeing death, 1 
should think,” said Lord Belfleur. 

“Then what does either of you want 
to goto such a place for?” inquired the 
countess. 

“The same reason that took you there, 
ma,” said Lord Belfleur; ‘‘ besides, I like 
to see monkeys in the pulpit.” 

“ Well, my dear, you need not go toa 
low back street for that,’’ said the 
countess, with dignity. 

“True enough,” replied Lord Belfleur, 
“vou may find ’em in cathedrals some= 
times; but I suppose they would consider 
themselves ecclesiastical gorillas!” and 
the young lord laughed immoderately. 

« Hubert, I am really ashamed of you,” 
said the countess, unable to conceal her 
merriment; “all this comes of your visit- 
ing that degraded country on the other 
side of the Atlantic.” 

“Very likely, mamma,” responded Lord 
Belfleur; “there is so much of what I 
may call nasal religion there, that the 
very mention of anything ecclesiastical is 
unpleasant to my moral olfactory.” 
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‘The countess uttered a small scream. 

“If I had known this, my dear, you 
should never have gone to America with 
my consent,” she said. 

“And you may rest assured, my dear 
mamma, that with my own consent I will 
never go there again. Oh, when I think 
of my last day there it makes me almost 
shudder !”? and he did seem to shudder at 
the recollection. 

“Why, what occurred on the last day P 
you have never told us that, Hubert,” 
said the countess his mother. 

“Oh, don’t ask me, my dear mamma, 
it is too horrible to think of,’’ said Lord 
Belfleur. 

Of course, telling a lady not to ask for 
any particular explanation in the course 
of a conversation is the surest possible 
method of making her insist upon it. In 
the present case the countess was im- 
pelled thereto by a double motive—the 
one, the constitutional curiosity of her 
sex, and the other the motherly interest 
she felt in anything which her first-born 
described as having been horrible in its 
effects upon himself. Lord Belfleur, 
therefore, at the imminent hazard of un- 
settling his stomach immediately after 
breakfast, was compelled to relate the 
incident which occurred with regard to 
the cup of Badminton, of which the young 
lord partook, and in the mixing of which 
an anonymous nigger had more than one 

finger. 

‘he Countess of Sackville turned pale 
at the recital, and had recourse to a 
powerful smelling-bottle. 

“Well, Pll be d if L wouldn’t 
have punched his head!” exclaimed 
Reginald, energetically. 

“Reginald! Reginald !” exclaimed the 
countess, in her severest tones, “although 
[ applaud your sentiment, I must protest 
against your mode of expression. It 
would be bad enough in Hubert, but in 
you, my dear, it is perfectly shocking !”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Lord 
Belfleur, “I didn’t care about thrashing 
a nigger, because, you see, if you hit him, 
how could you tell whether you made any 
impression or not? I asked Van Bruggen 
what I should do, and he said I’d better 
do nothing; so I did it.” 

During this conversation the Earl of 
Sackville had been reading the morning 
paper, but at the mention of Mr. Van 
Bruggen’s name he turned round and 
said to Lord Belfleur— 

“ Do you often see that Van Bruggen 
now ? oow's 
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“Often! I should think 80; he’s g 


very jolly fellow. And I’ll tell you what 
papa, we mustn’t say that nothing 
can come out of America, for as sure as 
you are sitting there, he’s brought a horse 
with him that will win the Derby! §&% 
look out.” i 

There is a thoughtful smile upon the 
countenance of the earl as he gazes ah. 
stractedly into the newspaper before hin 

“And what has made you come to that 
conclusion ?” at length inquires the earl, 

“Well, I was down with him at the 
Crystal Palace, the other day—umph! 
Ah, by-the-bye, yes, the Crystal Palace,” 
said Lord Belfleur, hesitatingly and half 
to himself. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Hubert?” 
inquired the earl. 

“Oh, nothing; only just a passing 
thought;—never mind—go on without 
me; I'll be there presently,” said Lord 
Belfleur, rather incoherently. 

“Til tell you what it is, young gentle. 
man,” cried the earl, half playfully and 
half in earnest, “ you’ve been backing the 
American.” 

“No, no, I haven’t—not yet, at least; 
I never saw anything so magnificent in 
all my life—oh dear!” 

“ Why, what has come to you, Hubert” 
inquired the Countess of Sackville, in 4 
tove of alarm. 

“He! he! he! I know,” cried Regi 
nald, in glee. 

“You don’t,” said Lord Belfleur, rather 
fiercely. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

“He! he! it was last Saturday you 
went, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“He! he! he! 
sang, didn’t she?” 

“Well, what of that ?” . 

“Why, he’s fallen in love witha Patt, 
that’s it, ma,” cried Reginald. i 

“Oh, what a muff, to be sure, he is. 
replied Lord Belfleur, laughing; “whi, 
she’s very short, and has got light har. 

“Eh? what is that—is there anybody 
with black hair, and who is tall ?” inquired 
the Earl of Sackville, laughing. | 

“Oh, I should think so,” said Lord 
Belfleur, sighing. af 

“Now, tell me,” imperatively ct 
the countess, and in a tone of alar, 
“who is it that you have met with this 
American person ?” i 
Pe Ma, I didn’t meet her with him a 
all.” 

Poor Lord Belfleur! he thought he w# 
very closely keeping his secret, whatere 


And Adelina Patti 
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+was. Keep a secret in the presence of 
such a father ! 

The Earl of Sackville saw on the instant 
shat was the state of the case generally, 
If he had known what it was particularly, 
he would not have exhibited the cynical 
coolness with which he carried on the 
present conversation. 

“So,while you were with Van Bruggen 
at the Crystal Palace, you met an ac- 
quaintance of his, did you ?” he inquired. 

“Ohno; he met us at the door,” said 
Lord Belfleur. 


“He” 

“Yes, he did not go into the Palace 
with us; we rode home together,” Lord 
Belfleur said. 

“Well, but whoever ‘he’ was, he was 
not the person who was tall, and had 
black hair, was he ?”’ 

“Oh, no; that—that wasn’t what I 
meant,” said Lord Belfleur, in a little 
confusion. 

“T thought it was inside that you 
met her,’ the Earl of Sackville remarked, 
carelessly, or with an assumed air of in- 
difference. 

“Inside? Oh yes, of course,’ said 
Lord Belileur, a little bewildered. 

“And she was a friend of Van Brug- 
gen’s, was she P”’ 

“Oh dear, no, nothing of the sort ; he 
didn’t see her at all,” cried Lord Belfleur, 
hastily. 

“How did you meet with her, then, 
and who was she ?” inquired the Earl of 
Sackville, 

By this time Lord Belfleur had reco- 
= self-possession, and so he cried, 

ug ing— 

“Come, that wont do, you know—none 
ofthat!” and he worked an imaginary 


} pump-handle. 


. “Why, what are you doing, Hubert ?” 

ie the countess. -_ 
“Case of 4.2? 

Belfene, pump, ma,’’ replied Lord 

: “At all events you’ll tell me what Van 

Tuggen said about his colt, wont you ?” 

inquired the earl. 

Oh, of course I will, for it was short 
er replied Lord Belfleur. ‘‘ He 
rid shou d win the Derby as slick as 
‘ net a queer simile !”? said Reginald. 
ft. lat's Yankee all over, I should 

“And who was the 
person you say you 
ra door?” asked the Earl of 


“He’s neat who seems very inti- 
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mate with Van Bruggen, for they are 
always together. His name is Raikes.” 
_ “Raikes!” exclaimed the earl, with a 
jerk; “did he introduce you ?” 

“Oh yes, and we came home together, 
and a very intelligent fellow he seemed. 
Knew al] about us and the family, and, 
egad! a great deal more than I knew 
about us. He’s been down to Conquest 
Abbey lately, and: had something to do 
with the poor-law board, I should think; 
for Van Bruggen told me that he had been 
making all sorts of inquiries at the union- 
house there, and examining the books.” 

The Earl of Sackville looks something 
more than thoughtful; he is evidently a 
little agitated, for he bites his lip, and he 
is very pale. 

“Did he know who you were?” he in- 
quires of his son. 

“Oh yes, [ told him.” 

** And what did he say then ?” 

“Said he knew you long before I was 
born,” replied Lord Belfleur, laughing. 

The Earl of Sackville started to his 
feet, and exclaimed— 

“It is true, boy, he did know me 
before you were born, but he has never 
known me since. Avoid him, I command 
_ He is an enemy to our race; he has 

een an outcast for more than twenty 
years, and he was a plotting villain before 
that time.” 

This unwonted burst of excitement on 
the part of the earl startled and alarmed 
the members of his family by whom he 
was surrounded. 

“My dear Hubert!” exclaimed the 
terrified countess, “ what is the meaning 
of this ebullition ?” 

“Folly, folly—it is folly indeed,” he 
cried, “that 1 could have allowed the 
mention of that ruffian’s name to so 
ruffle me.” 

And-he sat down again, and resumed 
the perusal of his ——e while his 
two sons and the countess looked at each 
other almost scared. ; 

At length he said, still looking over his 

aper— 
me By-the-bye, Hubert, you did not tell 
me why Van Bruggen was so confident 
about the Derby ;” but before Lord Bel- 
fleur could answer, the earl exclaimed— 
all his recent excitement having quite 
disappeared—“ Why, what’s this? Just 
look here. Why, here’s one of those 
bizarre advertisements that always appear 
at the top of a column, and it is headed 
with your name, Hubert ;” and then he 


read aloud the following — — 
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“ Belfleur—I am dying to receive your 
promised note with the address, Pray 
send it this morning.” 

“Dear me, how strange!” said Lord 
Belfleur; but a very superficial observer 
would have discovered from the young 
lord’s manner that there was nothing at 
all strange to him about it, except per- 
haps that his father should have just hap- 
pened to have hit upon the advertisement 
at that particular moment. 

The earl was about to question his son 
farther, when a servant entered the room 
with a note for Lord Belfleur, who took 
it hastily from the salver and went to the 
window to read it, 

“Oh, hell be at Tattersall’s at half- 
past four; very good!” he exclaimed, as 
though to himself, but in reality address- 
ing the other members of his family. The 
note, however, had no reference to Tat- 
tersall’s at all; nor had it, judging from 
the writing, come from any gentleman 
at all. 

Lord Belfleur rang the bell and directed 
that his eab should be brought round with- 
out delay. 

“Where are you going?’ 
Reginald. 

“T’ve got an appointment on the other 
side the Park.” 

*1’m going over there, too; so I will 
ride with you,” said Reginald; and the 
cab being shortly afterwards announced, 
the two brothers went out together. 

“Fact is, Reginald,” said Lord Belfleur, 
as they were driving up Grosvenor-place 
towards the Park, “I have got an ap- 
“seca don’t mind telling you, 


? 


exclaimed 


ecause you'll keep it dark—I’ve ‘got an 
appointment with the most magnificent 
woman you ever saw in your life. I met 
her in the Crystal Palace the other day. 
She promised to send me her address, but 
she didn’t do it, so L put an advertisement 
in the paper; and between you and me, 
that was the one that papa read this 
morning, only of course I didn’t let it out 
to him.” 

“Ilo, ha! pwime!” cried Reginald. 
* And is she somethmg gwand ?” 

“1 never saw anything like her. Talk 
of your Amazons—damn it, they can be 
nothing to her.” 

Lord Belfleur always used the first 
simi!« that in any case suggested itself to 
his mind, «propos or not. 

“And | say, Hubert—he! he!” cried 
the second-born of the house of Sack- 
ville—“1 say, what do you think—he! 
he!—Il've got an appointment, too—oh, 








such a spanker !—vyours w 
mine, I ening TONES WORE COMO Up ty 

“And are you going now?” Lord By). 
fleur inquired. 

*Yes—he! he!” 

** And who is she 2” 

“ Why, I first saw her some time * 
when I was at Boulogne.” * 

“At Boulogne! What brought VOI 
at Boulogne, a low, blackguard place lie 
that ?” ' 

“Why, I went there for the fun of the 
thing, you know, having heard so mucl 
about the queer English that are to be 
met with there; and a very queer lot | 
found them, I can tell you—all, except 
this angel that I speak of. Oh! Hubert 
you never saw such a girl—never, never 
never !” 

“ Does she live in Boulogne ?” 

** No—and she was gone like a flash of 
lightning one morning, and I thought [ 
had lost her, when one day she turned up 
again right before my pwecious eyes, and 
where do you think ?” 

** Can’t say, I’m sure,” was Lord Bel- 
fleur’s matter-of-course reply. 

“© Guess.” 

** Cremorne ?” 

* Cwemorne!” cricd Reginald, in a 
slightly indignant and deprecating tone. 

“Well, where was it, then?” 

** Why, in our dwawing-room in Bel: 
grave-square.” 

“Our drawing-room—how do you 
mean?” said Lord Belfleur, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

* Why, with mamma.” 

“Then, who is she?” inquired Lon 
Belfleur. 

“ That’s where it is, you see—I don’ 
know,” said Reginald. . 

“Don’t know! how came she wil 
mamma, then ?” 

“Why, she goes to St. Bottlenose, 
and one Sunday morning as they wake! 
home, just as they got to the doord 
our house, our Johnny-raw trod on he 
dress and tore it, and so she had to come 
into the house ; and when I went into the 
room and saw here there, I thought te 
whole of the breath was knocked out ¢ 
my body.” 

*“ And do you mean to say that you 
don’t know who she is, now?” 

“Not a bit of it. But I say, Huber 
—he! he! you wont tell 2—I shan't 
of you, you know—what do you thik: 

“ What,” said Lord Belfleur, grinas 

“Why, mamma didn’t go to 
last Sunday morning, but 1 did.” 








to 





s Well, what of that ag 

« Why, she was there.” 

« What, incognita ?” 

. ee ae 

« Well! 

« a can’t you see, Hubert ?” in- 
- Reginald, laughing, or rather 
oor lng. 
oe. What—you walked home with her, 
Isuppose?” 

«] should think I did, and no mistake 
—ha! ha!—he! he!” and Reginald 
laughed immoderately. 

“And you’ve appointed to see her to- 
day, have you ?”” ; 

“] didn’t name any particular day; 
but she said she was always at home 
about twelve or one o’clock—that she 
never went out before that; so J am 
going this morning—he! he! he!” 
~ “ By George !—suppose mamma was to 
know?” suggested Lord Belfleur. 

“He! he! he!” 

“What would she say?” cried Lord 
Belfleur. 

“Why—he! he! he!—she’d say that 
it would play the devil with the bishopric, 
or words to that effect—he! he! he! 
But I don’t see why it should; do you, 
Hubert?” 

“See! of course not; bishops are no 
better than other men, as a rule,” said 
Lord Belfleur, irreverently. 

_ “Besides, ’m not a bishop, or even 
in orders yet, am I?” 

“ No—there’s plenty of time for that,” 
replied Lord Belfleur, in a tone that im- 
plied that there was something else to be 
got through, for which there was not so 
much time. 

_ “And after all, even if I were ordained, 
1 don’t’ sce why a fellow should be a 
monk,” said Reginald. 

“You don’t mean monk, you mean 
anchorite,” suggested Lord Belfleur. — 

“VN ell, I mean a recluse—a fool as 
denies himself everything, you know; 
I'm mt sing to be that.” 

at if you are,” 

Lord Belflew. : e,’ curtly acquiesced 
_ “But, I say, Hubert, who is your 
‘tamorata? Come, I say, I’ve told you 
all about mine, you know.” 

__- Oh, ve told you already all that I 
‘now myself,” said Lord Belfleur. “I 
“s next to her at the concert at 
the Crystal Palace, and got into con- 
Yersation, of course; and then I walked 
oo the palace with her, and then— 
ry that’s all, except the advertisement 
and the note, by-the-bye.” 
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‘* Note !—what note ?” 

“ Why, that note that I received just 
before we started was from her.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Reginald. 

“No you don’t, because nobody but 
myself will see it. No, no, I haven’t 
been to the States for nothing, I can tell 
you. I lost a beautiful chance going up 
in one of the Mississippi boats—almost 
as good as this one, but not quite. ‘Fine 
gal that,’ says a snafiling hound of a 
Yankee, who sat next me. ‘Isn’t she? 
I said; ‘I fixed my eye upon her the 
moment she came on board: I’ll follow 
her.’ ‘ Will you neow ?’ said the Yankee; 
‘and wor will you foller her teu?’ ‘Oh, 
where’s she’s going,’ I said. ‘ And what to 
deou ?’ he asked. ‘ Well, you’re a cnte 
travelling American to ask that question.’ 
‘ You air British, I see,’ he said. ‘7 am,’ 
I replied. ‘And you don’t know our cus- 
toms out West, I calculate.’ ‘ Not much,’ 
I said. ‘Then, Pll tell you one, and that 
is, when a feller follers a gal, and has no 
call to it, her friends, when he has fol- 
lered her, rides him on a rail, and gives 
him his chice between the tar and the 
feathers and the bowie. I’m that there 
gal’s brother,1 am.’ Lord! Reginald, I 
never felt so precious queer in all my 
life before, I can tell you. ‘ You han’t 
follered her yet, stranger, and I think 
you'd kinder not,’ he said. I told him I 
wouldn’t, and I didn’t; and yet I might, 
for he went farther on than she did, and 
I might have stopped at the place where 
she did ; but how could I, after that blood- 
thirsty and horrible intimation of her 
wretched Yankee brother? So, ever since 
then, Reginald, I’ve kept my own counsel 
in these matters, I can tell you.” 

By this time they had arrived at the 
corner of a street that leads from Hyde 
Park on the Tyburnia side, when Lord 
Beltleur said— : 

“ You may as well get ont here, Regi 
nald; I’m going down this strect.” 

«* Well, drive on; I’m going that way, 
too,” said Reginald. 

«No, no, Reginald—damn it,no games 
of that sort, you know. No, no, you get 
out here,” said Lord Belfleur. 

«But I’m only going into this street, 
so you may just drive two or three doors 
down, and drop me at the door.” 

“This street!” cried Lord Belfleur ; 
“ why, hang it! that’s where I’m going.” 

« Well, just drop me at the door, anc 
then you can proceed,” said Reginald. 

And so they drove on down the street, 
and presently Lord eee 2” the diree- 
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tion of Reginald, stopped at the dcor of 
a house which our readers have been 
before introduced to. 

“ Why, ’'m going to this very house !”’ 
cried Lord Beltleur. 

“Well, that is quecr!” exclaimed the 
Honourable Reginald. 

“ What’s the name for you 
Lord Belfleur. 

« D’Arlincourt,” replied Reginald. 

«The same, so help me!” cried Lord 
Belfleur, giving the apron of the cab 
a smart slap, which made the high- 
spirited horse he was driving start. 

« Damn it, this isanadventure! Well, 
never mind, let’s go together and see it 
out. Come along; I’ve no objection.” 

“Nor J,” said Reginald. ‘ This is 
an adventure indeed.” 

As they were proceeding from the cab, 
an individual, dressed in an old hunting- 
coat, and who was lame in one leg—in 
fact, our old acquaintance Agony Jack— 
came up to them, and touching his hunt- 
ing-cap with his forefinger, said— 

“Have a card, your lordship ?—only 
just out, my lord.” 

“ Why, what’s going on to-day, Jack ? 
I didn’t know there was anything on.” 

** Bath, your lordship.” 

“ Races at Bath, eh? 
George! I forgot that.” 

“Mr. Van Bruggen’s hoss fust fa- 
vourite, my lord, and he is a clipper,” 
said Agony Jack. 

“ He runs, does he?” inquired Lord 
Belfleur. 

* They're backing him like steam in 
the Park, my lord,” replied Agony Jack. 

* Well, here’s your shilling, Jack, give 
me the card.” 

Agony Jack took the card with great 
alacrity from his pack, and handed it to 
Lord Beltieur, and having received the 
shilling, he pulled one of his hideous 
faces as Lord Belfleur and his brother 
turned towards the door of the mansion. 

Agony Jack then hobbled up to the 
groom, wlio had hold of the horse’s head, 
and entered into free and easy conversa- 
tion with him. 


99) 


inquired 


So it is, by 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


MDLLE. D'ARLINCOURT AND HER YOUNG 
FRIEND—THE INTRODUCTION AND THE 
CONTRAST—AGONY JACK EXTENDS UIs 
CONNECTION. 


Moute. D'Aruincourr had a youne 
. . - @ > 
friend with her—a young friend who was 
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on a visit to her. She was Sc 
younger than Mdile. D’Ariincoyy ly 
deed, she was not more than sevent : 
She was very handsome; but she ag 
perfect contrast to Malle. D’Arlineourt 
seeing that she was a beautify] blond 
and she was possessed of that en 
which enforces itself by degrees upon th 
beholder, and which seems visibly to . 
crease as he gazes. In violation of the 
fashion of the day, her hair rolled down 
upon her bosom in thick rich festoons 
which adorned her face, and made it look 
more lovely still. 

Although it was rather late in the 
morning, the breakfast-table had not beey 
cleared, and Mdlle. D’Arlincourt was sti}] 
sipping her coffee from an elegant cup, 
Her companion was engaged upon some 
fancy work, and as she moved the shining 
needle and the coloured worsted about 
the pattern she was working at the frame, 
the hair which so adorned her head twined 
about her arms, and made their whiteness 
more perceptible by the contrast. 

Both ladies were dressed in morning 
costume, which combined elegance with 
neatness, and the outside of which was 
provokingly fastened all the way down 
the front, giving both a most bewitching 
appearance, rom this description 1t 
must not be supposed that the ladies 
were in what is technically called désha- 
bille. The dress of each lady sat upon 
her in such an elegant manner, that it 
might have adorned a royal drawing-room 
if fashion had but willed it. 

“ By-the-bye,” said Mdlle. D’Arln 
court, rising quickly, ‘we had better 
have these things removed before this 
young popinjay arrives, or else Bridget 
will be horrified. Just ring the bell, 
Alice, for her to remove them—will you, 
my dear ?” ee 

Malle. D’Arlincourt’s companion did 


Me years 


so. 
“ Bridget’s sentiment and bad English 
are excessively diverting,” said Alice, 
laughing. Ba 
“ So they are,” replied Malle. D Arlin- 
court ; “but there is one quality that she 
possesses that is very inconvenient, a 
to us, sometimes, embarrassing. You mnust 
have noticed when I have been giving y™ 
your lessons, even when Mr. Sheraton 
has been here, that she will linger 12 the 
room as much as possible.” 
“Yes, I have observed it,” said the 
young lady, who spoke with just ™ 
faintest tinge of a foreign accent, wil 
was, however, very perceptible when § , 
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. ; 
. English servants. There is one thing I together. It is the most deliciousest 
rt, yill say for them, I think our Parisian thing I have been able to get, for there 
de, grvants are free from that vice, at any is one little flower that smell delightful,” 
ms vate.” and away Bridget ran out of the room 
he {he young lady who had been spoken but returned immediately with a very iy 
in. of as Bridget, answered the summons neatly arranged little nosegay, which she . 
he shich Alice had given. She was not so presented to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. B 
TY {tractive In appearance that she would “Ah, my lady,” sighed Bridget, “flowers be 
1S, be singled out in a crowd as an object of is the poetry which goes hone to the . 
ok veneral admiration, though in a private bussum.” f | 
room, no doubt, she was calculated to “Home to the nose, rather, I should h 
he attract attention, for in such a locality say,” joined in Alice, who had been i. | 
a se was sure to make herself conspicuous, running her fingers over the keys of the BES 
il as much, perhaps, by her conversation as _ piano. ; Bee 
D. by her appearance. Her nose—that very “If it goes home through the nose, Li 4 
le expressive feature—had an. elevation at Miss Alice, it must reach the bussum,” 
ep the tip, suggestive of easily expressed replied Bridget, in a tone which proved iq 
it scorn, where scorn was necessary. It that sometimes her expressed sentiments i 
e, had a decided turn—upwards. Her went abroad through the nose, no matter ? 
d mouth was large, and seemed to possess how they went home. 
5 the peculiar faculty of being compressed “Well, I will not contest the point 
or extended at will, just as internal pas- with you, Bridget,” said Alice, laughing ; 
g sions, roving about, might render neces- “but you had better remove the break- 
b sary for their due development. ‘These fast-things as quickly as possible, for it is 
5 were the two most prominent features of getting late, and Mademoiselle expects 
5 her countenance, which, looked at full some visitors this morning.” 
4 lace, was characterized by angularity, illu- “Oh, immediate, Miss Alice. Of course, 
t minated hy two specks, like prize black I know that if her ladyship has done 
, curants. Beyond these the countenance breakfast she would wish the things re- 
‘ had nothing peculiar, save two attendant moved. Has your ladyship quite ‘done, 
oruaments in the shape of two wiry and my lady?” 
highly greased ringlets, which depended “Quite, Bridget.” 
irom behind each ear. Such was Bridget, “ Another egg, my lady?” suggested 











necame excited. “ Yes, I have observed 
‘ndeed L think I have observed 


t, and 1 
imething of the sort in most of the 


Mdile, D’Arlincourt’s waiting-maid. 
“Dear me, my lady!” said Bridget, as 
she advanced to the table—she always 
called Mdile. D’Arlincourt “ my lady”— 
if you ain’t sitting with your back to 
the winder open, and you know, my lady, 


+ " e 
that you have such a sentative frame. 


Shall I shut the winder 2?” 

, f don’t think there’s- any- draught 
Wien the door’s shut, Bridget,” replied 
Malle, DArlincourt, languidly. 

_“ Why, my lady, there it is, it is so 
quid in its natur, that you can’t tell 
when it blow and when it do not,” replied 
dnidget, who had an abhorrence of the 
Singular and plural numbers in their right 
places, 6 
“It will not hurt, Bridget,” said Mdlle. 
Arlincourt, ° 
‘ — my lady, you are the best judge, 
a3 tak 1, though I always says that them 
a on care of themselves looks to their 

. account,” 
Brig wre the breakfast things, 
set,” said:Mdile. D’ Arlincourt. 








“Yes, my lady, immediate, but before 
I do so [ll just fetch your ladyship a 
little booky L have just been putting 


Bridget. 

“No more,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“A egg is the refreshcnest thing L 
think you can take, my lady, because si 

“Don’t chatter so, Bridget,” cried 
Malle. D’Arlincourt, rather sharply, “ but 
clear the table. Don’t you hear that we 
expect visitors.” 

“Really, my lady !—chatter !—I don't 
think my mode of addressing your lady- 
ship should be instigated by the name of 
chatter,” cried Bridget, bridling up as she 
gathered the breakfast apparatus on a 
tray. 
ay hope I know how to become myself 
to a lady, in my lady’s sephyr.” By 
which term she was supposed to mean 
sphere. 

“Yes, I’m sure you do, Bridget,” said 
Alice, laughing. 

“ Chatter!” Bridget murmured to her- 
self as she carried the breakfast-tray out 


of the room. 


“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mdile. D’Arlin- 
court; “and people can say to me how 














































































































can you keep such a vulgar body as 
Bridget about you? Why, I would not 
miss her dignity and fancied refinement 
on any account, for she quite adorns our 
sephyr of life, as she calls it. —— 

«“ My lady,” said Bridget, rushing into 
the room again, and holding the strings 
of her cap down on her bosom, “ here are 
two gentlemen at the door. Cavaliers 
distringus, as they say in some of your 
ladyship’s poetry-books.” 

“Let them be shown up, Bridget,” 
said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

‘‘Immediate, my lady,” and Bridget 
hastened out of the room. 

‘‘ Hutton,” she cried, as she descended 
the stairs, “‘ Hutton! where is that blessed 
Hutton again P” 

“Here I am,” said a boy of about 
twelve years of age, who was arrayed in 
a bottle-green suit, the trousers thereof 
buttoning on to the jacket, which was 
adorned with several rows of brass but- 
tons, looking like so many little mush- 
rooms stuck on to the youth’s attire. 

“ Here | am, Miss Bridget,” said this 
young gentleman, who upon an emergency 
could fiil any oflice between a page and a 
butler. 

“Oh you are there, are you ?” said Miss 
Bridget, fiercely. 

“Yes, what then?” replied the boy. 

“Don’t answer me, sir, for I’ll not be 
spoke to,” said Bridget. A loud knock 
was here heard at the front door. 

“Don’t you hear the door, sir?” de- 
manded Miss Bridget. 

If he didn’t he must have been an ex- 
ecedingly deaf young man. 

“In course | do,” said the youth, “and 
Pm a goin’.” And he went accordingly, 
and opened the door. 

Lord Belfleur and the Honourable 
Reginald Longreach were shown into the 
apartment in which Mdlle. D’Arlincourt 
and her friend were seated; and the 
moment they were announced, Malle. 
D’Arlincourt uttered something like a 
small scream, so great was her astonish- 
ment. Her embarrassment, doubtless, 
looked very charming in the eyes of the 
young lord, but there could be no doubt 
as to its reality. She had expected the 
two brothers—she knew well enough that 
they were brothers—but she had never 
for one moment imagined that they would 
come together, and she certainly would 
have prevented such an associated visit if 
she could have done so, because she would 
have thought that it would militate against 
certain plans which in her own mind she 
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had arranged, after consult 
Sheraton. 

And what were those plans? Wel v 
have already had some little indicatio, f 
them in the card scene that was oserte 
with the Earl of Sackville, Malle Dt 
lincourt was one of the most expert card 
cheaters that ever lived. She had acquired 
the faculty even when she was littl 
girl, and she had always practised it from 
that time. Her course of life, however 
had not always been smooth. At times 
she had had unlimited wealth, at others 
she had found herself without a penny 
Until a short time before the period af 
this history, she had been a danseuy 
upon the Continent ; but although she was 
celebrated for her beauty, she never 
became eminent as an artiste. She had 
commenced her career on the stage, 
having been introduced thereto she could 
scarcely remember how. She had a faint 
recollection of having been, when a little 
girl, constantly behind the scenes of a 
theatre, but she was unable to connect 
her professional appearance with that 
association. She had some dim remen. 
brance of learning to tell fortunes by the 
agency of a pack of cards, and of then 
being instructed in the art of card leger- 
demain, and from that time she was never 
without the means, except occasionally, 
of obtaining money at will. Her peculiar 
course of life, however, had always ren- 
dered it necessary for her to remove from 
place to place, seeing that an umnter- 
rupted flow of good luck at cards, espe: 
cially when the stakes are very high, i 
sure to attract something more than i 
quiries, and that something more some 
times produced discoveries with which 
cunningly-devised cards were connected, 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, therefore, was 
lady of many names; and although she 
carried everywhere with her her enchant 
ing beauty and peculiar powers, mn evel) 
new sphere of action she acquired a 2e¥ 
name. We have already indicated hov 
she became acquainted and conneciet 
with Mr. Sheraton. He, too, was ® 
adept at card cheating, but his dexten'! 
in that respect was far beneath that 0: 
his wife. He, however, planned a 
arrangements as that of which the rt 
of Sackville, as we have seen, was ma 
the victim, and it was to carry out a soli 
what similar plan that the interview nr 
Lord Belfleur at the Crystal Palace m4 
been arranged—for arranged it ws " 
forehand, although Mr. Sheraton : 
never been seen in the matter at all, ® 
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vet it was through his agency that it had 
been brought about. Mr. Sheraton had 
yossessed himself of a knowledge of all 
the private affairs of the Sackville family. 
His position with the earl had enabled 
sim to do this with facility. He had as- 
ertained that enormous wealth, entirely 
independent of the family possessions, 
would come to Lord Belfleur, as eldest son 
of the present earl, at the age of twenty- 
three. He had discovered that Conquest 
Abbey was not a portion of the entailed 
estate attached to the house of Sackville, 
but that it had been devised by a near 
connexion of the family, twenty years ago, 
torether with two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in money, to Lord Belfleur, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Sackville, 
and that it had been held by trustees, for 
the benefit of that young nobleman, until 
very recently. A goodly portion had been 
also left to the 8 son, but nothing 
approaching to the princely fortune of the 
eldest son of the house. ‘These great be- 
quests had been left entirely independent 
of the Earl of Sackville, for it was ex- 
pressly provided by the testator that the 
earl should have no control over them 
whatever. Indeed, the will was a very 
remarkable one in many respects. lt 
first of all set out with the expression of 
a motive, from which it would appear that 
the deceased had taken a mortal antipathy 
tothe present Earl of Sackville, for he 
said that his primary object was to make 
Lord Beliieur entirely independent of the 
earldom, and the bequest was made there- 
foreas to a perfect stranger. All the tes- 
tator’s anxiety was about Lord Belfleur 
ata then distant date, namely, two years 
after the young lord should legally come 
to the years of discretion, which the tes- 
tator would never know anything about, 
oroi the person to whom he was referring, 
seeing that the young lord was an infant 
in the cradle at the time, and the testator 
an old man of nearly eighty. Although 
his antipathy to the earl was so very ma- 
nifest in the will, yet did he not omit 
specially to make a provision for him 
alter a fashion. The provision was a kind 
of sneer, for it was simply this—that if 

ubert Longreach, Earl of Sackville, 
would sueceed, before the said Lord Bel- 
ur snould become legally of age, in ob- 
aning a dukedom, and provided that 
eukedom bore the title of Belfleur, he 

as to receive one hundred thousand 
pee; in default, of the dukedom, the 
aes to go to the eldest daughter of the 

€ earl, should there be one ; ifnot, then 
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it was to go to Lord Belfleur. The old 
man would seem to have had some special 
attachment to the title of Beltleur, and 
he concluded his will with these words— 
“And I do fervently hope that. when he 
comes into the enjoyment of Conquest 
Abbey, the bearer of that title wiil be 
neither a rogue nor anass ;” from which, 
perhaps, it may possibly be inferred, 
that the old man was of opinion that the 
Sackville family had already been proliiic 
enough of characters such as those against 
which his hope was directed. 

The contents of this strange will were 
well known to Mr. Sheraton. It had 
often been the subject of conversation be- 
tween himself and the earl, who used to 
laugh at it, and designate the testator as 
an imbecile old frump, who hated all his 
family. Lord Belileur, therefore, was 
looked upon by Mr. Sheraton and Malle. 
D’Arlincourt as a magnificent pigeon to 
pluck, as indeed he was, seeing that he 
wanted but a few weeks to come into his 
splendid inheritance. What would the 
old man who had bequeathed it to him 
have said if he could have seen him now ? 
It would be a curious inquiry, if it could 
be satisfied, as to what 1s the proportion 
of all wills that are made, that are carried 
out according to the wishes and inten- 
tions of those who make them; and that 
might lead to another inquiry, whether it 
would not be better for society if no man 
should be allowed to make his own will, 
but that a will should be a public act, 
and made by a public officer, and regis- 
tered and administered by him. 

Yet both Mr. Sheraton and Mdile. 
D’Arlincourt felt that if the son were 
anything like the father, a very goodly 
portion of the money legacy to which 
Lord Belfleur would shortiy succeed 
would fall into their hands if they played 
their ecards well—that is, in the literal 
meaning of that phrase—and there was 
not much chance of a failure in that re- 
spect, the chance being one within their 
control. 

Fortune, from this point of view, was, 
indeed, smiling upon them. First of all, 
the charms of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt had 
rendered the Earl of Sackville almost de- 
lirious, and then his two sons had fallen 
in the same way beneath the same in- 
fluence. 

When Lord Belfleur and the honour- 
able Reginald Longreach entered her 
apartment, Mdlle. D’Arlincourt uttered, 
as we have said, something like a sup- 
pressed scream. 
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“TI knew you would be surprised to 
see us together,” cried Lord Belfleur, as 
he stalked into the room, followed by 
Reginald, tittering as he minced along. 

Mdile. D’Arlincourt was thoroughly 
well versed in the ways of the world: it 
would have been very difficult. for any one 
to have taken her at a disadvantage, and 
yet on this occasion she was really em- 
barrassed. Only for a moment, however ; 
and then she was herself again, and she 
said, with much animation and self-pos- 
sesslion— 

“ Lord Belfieur, 1 am very glad that 
you are come together ; how do you do?” 
she cried, advancing to Reginald, and 
holding out her hand to shake hands with 
him. ‘ We need no introduction, for we 
are old friends, are we not 2” 

Reginald blushed up to the eyes as he 
took Mdlle. D’Arlincourt’s hand, and 
said— 

“Yes, I have been telling Hubert all 
about our meeting,” 

“And he, I suppose, has been equally 
confiding to you,” she said, archly. 

“Not a word, I assure you,” cried 
Lord Belfleur, hastily, and casting a hur- 
ried, meaning glance at Reginald; “I 
never tell my secrets to anybody.” 

Maile. D’Arlincourt had a new move on 
the board to play. She had not caleu- 
lated upon the turn the game had taken, 
but she was ready for it. ‘Taking Regi- 
nald by the hand, she advanced to her 
friend Alice, and said— 

“ Pray let me introduce you to a young 
friend of mine from Paris, who has come 
over to London to complete some lessons 
that 1 am giving her.” 

There might have been the slightest 
possible peculiarity of emphasis upon the 
word “ lessons,” but then neither Lord 
Belfleur nor Reginald Longreach per- 
ceived it. 

Alice instantly engaged Reginald in 
conversation, while Mdlle. D’Arlincourt 
took Lord Beltleur on one side, and, in a 
whisper, said to him— 

“You have not told him how we met 2” 

*“Not a word,” said Lord Belfleur. 

“ Did he not inquire?” 

“Never asked me at all,” replied Lord 
Belfleur, as disingenuously as though he 
had been uttering the strictest truth. 

“That is well,” said Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court, in a tone of relief. “Your visits 
here must, of course, be unknown to your 
family.” 


‘They shall never know it until the 
proper time arrives.” 
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Lord Belfleur was beginn; 

-—- f intoxication. Binning 4o feel a 

**Oh, that he had been 199 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt; « of eet 
nity will come—yes, it will come ay 
she glanced towards where Alice w ' 
ting, and was pleased to find her ; 
— sarge with Reginald, 

“TY will come again, alone.” wh; 
Lord Belfleur, fy whiapend 

“How was it that you came too 
this morning ?” Malle. D Atineen 
quired. 

Lord Belfleur told her. 

_ Mdlle. D’Arlincourt laughed at the co. 
incidence. 

“ But I am the eldest, you know,” sug. 
gested Lord Belfleur. ° 

Mdlle. D’Arlincourt again glanced at 
Alice, and observed that that young lady 
was bearing herself with great diseretion, 
Perhaps, atter all, this conjoint visit may 
be a lucky stroke of fortune, she thought. 
It really appeared like it, and Malle, 
D’Arlincourt was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. 

‘What are yon thinking about?” in 
quired the loving Lord Beltleur, tending 
down over her. 

“T was thinking that, after all, per 
haps, you have come merely to trifle with 
us, Lord Belfleur.” 

“T wish I may die,” exclaimed the 
young lord, in a fervent whisper. “No, 
now, you are quite wrong; yes, ‘pon my 
soul, now—yes, pray, don’t think that.” 
And he looked quite distressed. | 

“ Well, [ will not think it if you wil 
prove to me that you have no such 
thoughts,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincout, 
smiling—a smile, indeed, that pierced 
right through Lord Belfleur’s waisteoal, 
aud may be said to have transfixed him. 

“ Prove it !—why I’d cut away from 
home and never come back—no, 0; 1 
don’t mean that; but I’ll be as true as 
the hazard to the die—I will, upon my 
soul.” And he spoke very earnestly. 

“Why, no—surely it cannot is 
it is; I could not mistake him, cre 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, looking out of the 
window. “Do you see that strange 
looking being who is talking to yo" 
groom, Lord Belfleur?” Bel 

“Oh! Agony Jack,” eried Lord >& 
fleur, laughing. 

Malle. D’Arlincourt rushed across 4 
room and hastily rang the bell. gat 

“What a strange coincidence -—™ 
dear Alice, look here.” 


And Alice came to the window. 
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«There, that is the peculiar man that 


told you of—look.” 
Builget ‘ answered the summons of 


her mistress. 

a Send out immediately to that strange 
nan who is talking to Lord Belfleur’s 
rvant, and tell him that a lady wishes to 
eeak to him. Bring him in at once.” 
«Yes, my lady; immediate,” replied 
Bridget, throwing up her eyes and hands 
‘nastonishment. ‘“ Where will your lady- 
ship see him pe 

“In here, Bridget; bring him here,” 
said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“In here, my lady?” cried Bridget. 
“Lor! Yes, my lady; immediate.” And 
she left the room to execute her mission. 

“Why, what are you going to do with 
him?” inquired Lord Belfleur. 

“He and I have met before,” replied 
Mille. D’Arlincourt, ‘‘ but only once ; but 
that once was under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances that I am very desirous to re- 
xew the acquaintance. The fact is, he was 
very nearly being the death of me then.” 

“He was!” cried Lord Belfleur; “ damn 
it, Pl smash every bone in his ugly, de- 
formed body.” 

“No, no; you will do nothing to hurt 
him,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, smiling. 
“It was perfectly an accident, in which 
he was no more to blame than you were.” 

Mdlle. D’Arlincourt was about to re- 
late what the accident was, when she was 
interrupted by the entrance of Agony 
Jack into the room. 

The poor card-seller looked a little 
scared at first, but he soon recovered his 
self-possession, and, holding his velvet 
iunting-cap In one hand and his stick in 
the other, his cards being under his arm, 
te looked round the room, and then 
= “Did the lady please to want a 
card 

“You do not remember me, I suppose 2” 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt inquired. — wisn 
_ Agony Jack looked at her attentively, 
- then said he couldn’t say as how he 
_ “You don’t recollect having seen me 
vefore, then ?” she repeated. 

Agony Jack thought for a moment, and 
‘len suggested “ Ascot ?” 
ar" not Ascot,” said Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
ur, Jaughing. “Do you recollect a 
ee being thrown from her horse in 
ee of a hideous noise that you 


wit Jack remembered it instantly, 
“nc he exclaimed, in a tone of terror— 


Qh! if you please, my lord, I didn’t 
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go to do it ; I didn’t, upon my solemn davy 
—if I hadn’t got another word to speak 
never no more, my lord, I didn’t go to do 
it, upon my soul.” 

“Oh, it was perfectly accidental, I 
very well know that,” said Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt, “and you need be under no 
apprehension—TI wanted to see you.” 

And then, in answer to an appeal from 
Lord Belfleur, she related the circum- 
stances of the incident referred to, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

“That’s, my lord, exactly about the size 
of it,” said Agony Jack, not feeling alto- 
gether at his ease, and labouring under a 
vague impression that he still might be 
held responsible. 

“And do you get your living by 
selling these cards?” inquired Malle. 
D’ Arlincourt. 

“Sellin’ cards, pullin’ the phiz, and 
doin’ the donkey, mum,” replied Agony 
Jack, quite seriously. 

“Doing the what?” inquired Mdlle. 
D’Arlincourt. 

“ Doin’ the donkey, mum,” answered 
Agony Jack, with a solemn countenance. 

Lord Belfleur laughed, and said he 
would explain to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt ; 
and he told her what Agony Jack’s per- 
formances were, and then, turning to 
Jack, he said— 

“But it’s no more like a donkey, Jack, 
than it is like a bull. It’s that horrible 
face that you pull that does it.” 

‘‘ By-the-bye, I recollect that ii was 
that frightful shriek that he gave that 
frightened my horse.” ' 

Again Agony Jack looked apprehensive. 
He was reassured, however, by Lord Bel- 
fleur saying— 

“Suppose you give these ladies some 
of your performances now.” 

Agony Jack looked at Lord Belfleur 
and then at Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, who, 
smiling, said to Alice— 

“He'll be sure to frighten you, Alice ; 
you never saw anything half so hideous in 
your life.” 

“Shall I sing ’em a song, my lord, 
fust ?”’ said Agony Jack, grinning. 

“Well, I think, perhaps, we may bear 
that,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, towards 
whom Lord Belfleur had inquiringly 
looked. 

Agony Jack accordingly sang one of 
his rollicking songs, which had a chorus 
with a dancing accompaniment, in per- 
forming which, the chief difficulty that 
Agony Jack appeared to have to contend 
against was that of keeping his boots on. 
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“And where do you live?” inquired 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, as soon as this per- 
formance was terminated. 

“ When I’m at home ?” inquired Agony 
Jack, which would seem to imply that he 
very seldom was at home. 

“Yes; where is your home ?” 

“Blotter’s Buildings, Borough,” replied 
Agony Jack. 

“Do your father and mother live 
there” inquired Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“ Never had none,” replied Agony Jack. 

“ Neither father nor mother !—what do 
you mean, man?” 

“Why, I was born a orphan, mum,” 
said Agony Jack. 

“Do you know what an orphan is?” 
Mdile. D’Arlincourt asked. 

“Yes, I’m one,” was Agony Jack’s 
reply. “It was grandmother as brought 
me up, it was.” 

“Oh! you’ve got a grandmother, have 
you ?” 

“Yes, Pve got a grandmother, I have, 
but she’s got so precious mumpy that I 
can’t abide her much. She’s always a 
moanin’, she is; and sayin’ as I was never 
born to be a cripple, which I warn’t, ’cos 
it were the kick as did it. And then 
she’ll grind her teeth, and cry, ‘The vil- 
lain!’ but she don’t mean me, mum—oh 
dear, no! She means somebody as she’s 
always a talkin’? about; but she says 
she served him out, she did—only she 
never know’d what come of the servin’ 
out, leastways she never tells me; but 
she says mayhap she'll find out afore she 
dies.” 

“Tfit hadwt been for that game leg 
of yours, | think you wonld have been 
tall, Jack,” said Lord Belfieur. 

“Tall! T should think so, my lord. You 
look here!” And he hobbled up to Lord 
Belfleur and stood upon his uninjured 
leg, leaving the other dangling, and this 
made him look like a tall, well-propor- 
tioned man. But what a contrast there 
was between the two—between that scion 
of a noble house and that wretched out- 
east. The face of that wretched out- 
cast was in reality handsomer than that 
of the noble scion, albeit it was furrowed 
by misery and had become distorted by a 
vicious course of life. Is there anythine 

in high and noble birth with regard ‘to the 
nature ofa man? There is, undoubtedly 
provided it be followed by wealth ond 
education. Edward the Black Prince or 
Edward VI. would have made accom- 
mere cutpurses in their day, if they had 
een abandoned in their infancy and left 
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to the care of footpads. Their birth, ¢] 
nobility of their descent, the pat a 
their blood, would never have made th : 
selves apparent beneath the rough ers 
of the outlaw, nor would that divinits 
which it is said doth hedge a kine 7m 
made itself, in such circumstances or 
nifest at all; and so to thee, brilliay 
founder of Sackville, we say that “in 
sons—the one born to a brilliant inher. 
tance, and the other, as you hope, t 
adorn the episcopal bench of an exalte) 
church—might have made expert thieves 
if, when you put them out to nurse at ; 
very tender age, they had been spirited 
away, and instead of being brought up jy 
Belgrave-square luxuriously, they hai 
been nurtured upon refuse in the reek. 
ing stews—the filthy life-streams {ha 
run around the noblest ecclesiastical fane 
in England. Yes, even there, seethin: 
in their festering hideousness, are high. 
ways about the western side of Wes 
minster Abbey, the air in which is thick 
with deleterious vapours. Go, noble lady, 
down these slums, and look into its gu. 
ters, and sce hali-naked—nay, whollj 
nude children of your race, dark as the 
Ethiop in appearance, but not by nature, 
for the colour of their skims can bk 
changed by the agency of water: ga 
upon them as they gambol amidst its 
reeking filth, that dyes those infant fingers 
as they touch it, and think that nothing 
but inexplicable chance saved you 
cherished offspring from being whe 
those children will be—thieves, outcasts, 
robbers, assassins! Ol! yes, believe It, 
noble lady, there may be as much blo: 
blood flowing in the veins of a parial a 
in those of a prince. . 
“And you say that you have no fatuet 
or mother, and only a grandmother, sat 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 
“That’s all,” replied Agony Jack. 
“ And do you support her?” . 
“As well as 1 can, mum,” Agony Jack 
Says. 7 
“Why, you must be making your’0 
tune with those cards all over the count}; 
Jack,” remarked Lord Belfleur. | 
At this, Agony Jack pulled such a st 
tesquely hideous face that the entire pe 
laughed heartily, and Reginald Long. 
reach, who had never seen Agony Jack 
before, declared that he was the “ ~e 
treat he’d seen since he was last a ™ 
Haymarket.” i ill fe 
And where do you say you liver ™ 
quired Malle. D’Arlincourt. * 
“ Blotter’s-buildings, Borough, mu” 
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number nine, third floor,” replied Agony 


a you write 2” asked Mdlle. D’Ar- 
t. F 
“ ~ bit, mum—not very much,” said 
Agony Jack. 
“< Will you write the address down for 
ne?” inquired Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. - 
“For you, Mademoiselle!” exclaimed 


d Belileur. 
" For me,” she said; “I should like 


to have it.” hen: 

«“ Permit me to write it for you, then,” 
said Lord Belfleur, and he seized the ink- 
stand for the purpose, and from Agony 
Jack’s lips took down his address, and 
handed it to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“Thank you,” she said; and then 
tuming to Agony Jack, she gave him a 
piece of money, at which his eyes glistened, 
and being informed by the beautiful lady 
before him that she did not then require 
him farther, he put his finger to his fore- 
head, and with a twinkle of his sparkling 
eye, sald— 

“Shall I bring you a card on the Derby 
day, mum—fust out ?” 

Malle. D’Arlincourt laughingly told him 
that he might, and then, after giving a 
low, peculiar whistle, he hobbled out of 
the room. 

“Tellme, Mademoiselle., why you wish 

to call at the house of this outrageous 
card-seller,” said Lord Belfleur. 
_ “T can’t tell you exactly why, unless 
it 1s that I have a curiosity to see what 
his home can be,” she replied; and then 
she added, in a whisper, “I think you 
had better take your leave now.” 

Miss Alice was again in subdued con- 
Versation with the Honourable Reginald 
Longreach, 

“ And when shall I come again? Con- 
found this brother of mine! I wish he 
had been anywhere else-than-at home -this 
morning.” And then he furtively took 
the hand of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt—they 
were standing in the recess of one of 
the windows—* Say, shall I come to- 
morrow ?” 

Pie To-morrow,” she said, musingly. 

‘0, not to-morrow. I will write to 
you," she added, hurriedly. 


Whe promise that 2?” said Lord Bel- 


“T do.” 


Rng do not know how I love you.” 
nd then, as though alarmed at what he 
ad said, he turned hastily away towards 
rother, and said he was going. 
ginald, however, was loth to leave 
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Alice, and said he was not going just at 
present. 

Lord Belfleur, however, objected to his 
remaining, and insisted upon his brother 
leaving with him. 

This, however, would not have been 
suflicient to tear him away, if Malle. 
D’Arlincourt had not informed him that 
she and her friend had an appointment 
a few miles from town, and it was neces- 
sary that they should prepare to set out 
at once. She, however, could tell Regi- 
nald that she should appoint an early time 
for a renewal of his visit. “ Indeed,” said 
she, “1 shall appoint a time with your 
brother for you both to spend an evening 
here.” ; 

With this assurance, Reginald and his 
brother took their leave as best they 
could in the state of peculiar excitement 
in which they found themselves. 

“ T tell you what, Hubert,” said Regi- 
nald, as soon as they were in the cab, 
** You shall stick to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 
and I will have Alice.” 

“ Acreed!” said Lord Belfleur ab- 
stractedly. And they drove on through 
the Park again. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


LORD BELFLEUR DOES NOT KNOW WHAT 
TO DO WITH HIMSELF, FOR HE IS OVER 
HEAD AND EARS IN LOVE. 


Wuen Lord Belfleur returned home, he 
went at once to his own chamber, and 
became a prey to despondency. Any 
one who had seen him when he was in 
America, in the glories of his cherished 
Badminton, and roving a careless and 
light-hearted observer of the beauties ot 
nature, and the characteristics of a strange 
society, would scarcely have recognised 
him at home, plunged in woe and with a 
rueful countenance. Mdlle. D’Arlincourt 
appeared to possess a nagic power, which 
she unconsciously exercised. At all events, 
some such power was operating upon the 
Sackville family. The head of that family 
and two sons were absolutely in love with 
her, while the countess herself acknow- 
ledged that there was a charm in the 
society of the beautiful worshipper at 
St. Bottlenose which she could not re- 
sist. That there was a subtle influence 
operating was made manifest enough by 
the results it had produced. Its greatest 
otency, however, was upon poor Lord 

elfleur, who was almost prostrated by it. 
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‘The magic arrow had not pierced so deeply 
into the heart of Reginald, secing that 
he had already transferred his hopes to 
another object. 

Lord Belfleur shut himself up the whole 
of that day in lis own room, and tried to 
read first one book and then another, but 
all subjects were the same to him, for he 
would find after he had read through a 
dozen pages that he did not know what 
he had been reading about; and so he 
would continually turn back to see, and 
then he would rush out and get another 
book upon a different subject. In the 
afternoon he sent out for an evening 
paper, and that did for an hour or so 
amuse him, or, at all events, distract his 
thoughts a little, for amongst other things 
he found a long and grotesquely-written 
letter from America on the subject of the 
war, and referring to scenes with which he 
was acquainted. This, however, was only 
a temporary relief, and he turned to see 
what theatre there was that could assist 
him in passing the night, for he had al- 
ready made up his mind what to do on 
the morrow. He selected one in which 
an American pieee—or rather, a piece the 
scene of which was laid in America—was 
being played, and he sent a hurried note 
off to Mr. Van Bruggen, who resided not 
far away, asking him to accompany him 
to the theatre in question. The mes- 
senger brought a reply from Mr. Van 
Bruggen that he was disengaged for the 
evening, and would have much pleasure 
in accompanying Lord Belfleur, and if 
his lordship had no objection he would 
bring his friend, Mr. Denzil Raikes, with 
him. Lord Belfleur at once despatched 
a note back requesting Mr. Van Bruggen 
and his friend to come and dine with him 
quietly in his own room, and they could 
go to the theatre together afterwards. 
This invitation also Mr. Van Bruggen 
accepted, and at the appointed hour he 
and Denzil Raikes arrived. Lord Bel- 
fleur, in the present agitated state of his 
mind, had altogether forgotten the ex- 
citement into which the mention of Denzil 
Raikes’s name had thrown his father, 
or he might have seen that there was 
some little impropriety in admitting 
Raikes to his table. Not that Lord Bel- 
tieur in his ordinary mood would have 
cared very much about the matter, for he 
had never been a deep thinker, nor had 
he ever troubled himself much about 
other people’s affairs, especially if they 
were calculated to obstruct in any way 
the current of his own enjoyments. But 
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Lord Belfleur remembered nothing beyond 
the delirium of the morning. i, 
his mind was unable to receive more _ 
one unpression at a time, and certain| 
he did not wish that its power 

power should be 
extended in that respect, 

He ordered dinner to be prepared—; 
so happened that the earl and countes 
were engaged out that evening—withoyt 
any ceremony; it was an improvised 
dinner, and it was hastil despatched 
Lord Belfleur said that Mr. Van Brugoey 
knew what he was—he didn’t stick upon 
much ceremony. “ But, I tell you wha 
my boy,” he added; “ you see that I an 
a bit down in the mouth. Of course 
there’s no disguising it. In fact, I couldn't 
disguise it if I wanted to, and so, before 
we go to the theatre, what do you think 
we'll do?” 

Mr. Van Bruggen said he was quite 
sure he didn’t know. 

“Why this, my boy,” Lord Belfleur 
said, with a melancholy laugh—* curse 
me, if we don’t have a glorious cup of 
Badminton.” 

And he rang the bell energetically, 

“ Bring up three bottles of Chateau 
Margeaux,”’ he cried to the man who had 
answered the bell, “and, do you hear, 
ask if there is a fresh cucumber in the 
house.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the man, and 
disappeared. 

«'There’s one consolation,” said Lord 
Belfleur, “we shall have no black devil 
to bring in the cup. Ugh! lord! damned 
if it doesn’t make me shiver to think 
of it.” 

The man here re-entered with the 
bottles of wine, and said there wasn't 4 
cucumber in the house. | 

“Then send to the fruiterer’s, and get 
the finest they’ve got immediately,” ene 
Lord Belfleur. And the man departed 
upon his mission. | 

In due course the cucumber arrivel, 
and the other ingredients for the prized 
cup having been provided, the young lor 
became for a short time quite lively under 
the operation of manufacturing the Baa 
minton. He took especial pains wit It, 
and it having been disposed of, the arty 
took their way to the theatre, where Lor 
Belfleur was quite amused, for he - 
Mr. Van Bruggen in confidence that be 
could almost believe that his brothet 
Reginald was performing, “ and he ode 
do it just as well, I’m sure,” he ad ik 
and then he sighed—and the sigh was 
himself, long drawn out. 
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« You appear to be terribly in the dis- 
ge Mr. Van Bruggen, in the 
course of conversation between the acts. 
«What’s the matter? Don't you stand 
well for next week?” And by “next 
week” he meant the Derby. 

«Oh, yes; I sha’n’t hurt about that, 
the young lord replied. 

«There is something on your mind, 
then, I know,” said Mr. Van Bruggen. 

«Think so?” Lord Belfleur said, ab- 
sractedly, and then with a spasmodic 
kind of ‘brightening up, he exclaimed, 
“Damn it! you’re right.” 

The curtain drew up for the next act. 

“And what is it?” inquired Mr. Van 

evel. 
otha’ an out-and-out fine girl coming 
on now, isn’t it?” Lord Belfleur asked, 
referring to the stage. 

“She is very handsome, and what 
remarkably beautiful hair she has got,” 
said Mr. Van Bruggen. 

“Well, then, the girl I mean is a great 
deal handsomer than she is,” Lord Bel- 
fleur said. 

“Oh, it’s a petticoat, is it?” cried Mr. 
Braggen, laughing. 

Lord Belfleur stood up, and exclaimed 
in an excited tone— 

“She’s the most magnificent creature 
you ever saw in your life, Van Bruggen !” 
and he struck his hands together with 
such energy that the sound thereof was 
heard all over the house. 

“Now then, you long’un in that ere 
box, be quiet, will yer ?” exclaimed a voice 
from the front row of the gallery. 

“Willum, my young swell, you’d better 
be quiet yourself, I’m a thinkin; don’t 
you see who it is?” John Busby, who was 
sitting next to Willum in the gallery, 
inquired in a whisper. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Willum, “and I 
don’t care; wot’s he a kicking up a row 
there for—a interrupting the perform- 
ance ?” 

“Why, don’t you see it’s Lord Bel- 
fleur?” said John, in the same whisper. 

“Oh, ’m d——!” cried Willum, and 
lis head suddenly disappeared from the 
trout, so that when cad Belfleur brought 

glass to bear upon the spot whence 
the admonition addressed to himself had 
proceeded, he was unable to discover 
‘rom whom it had emanated. Not that 
he could have recognised the individual 

he had discovered him. Willum, how- 
ever, did not stand alone in his remon- 
Strance, for there were indignant cries of 
der !” from various parts of the house 
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before the blustering, while Lord Belfleur 
retired to the back of the box, and there 
the conversation was conducted in whis- 
pers. Denzil Raikes had taken no part 
in it, but had sat at the front of the 
box intent upon the performance that was 
going on on the stage. As his back was 
towards the gallery, he was not observed 
by John Busby, who, after Willum’s 
ebullition, was desirous of keeping out of 
sight as much as possible. He had, how- 
ever, observed that Lord Belfleur’s com- 
panion was Mr. Van Bruggen; and this 
set him a wondering. ‘The association 
would have set a certain portion of the 
public a wondering too, if it had been 
generally known that the nameless colt 
that had so recently sprung up in the 
betting quotations really belonged to the 
Karl of Sackville. This fact, however, 
had been studiously kept a profound 
secret—albeit John Busby and Willum 
knew it, and Mr. Sparke knew it, and 
Denzil Raikes knew it, but he, of all 
ersons in the world, was perhaps the 
loess likely to divulge it, for the present 
at all events, seeing that he had certain 
plans to carry out, undeveloped as yet, 
which that secret might possibly affect. 

In the course of this whispered con- 
versation in the box at the theatre, 
Lord Belileur informed Mr, Van Bruggen 
that it was his intention the next day 
to take the most important step in his 
life. 

‘‘ When I was at Eton,” he said, “ we 
got up a play—let me see, what was it 
called? Cesar, or something of that kind, 
and I was selected because I was tall for 
one of the characters that opened the 
piece, and I had to say, ‘ Now’s the day, 
and now’s the hour, big with the fate of 
Macbeth’—or some other swell,—Oh ! 
Coriolanus—that was it—‘big with the 
fate of Coriolanus and of Rome.’ And so it 
is to-morrow I’m going to be a kind of 
Coriolanus, or Marcus Curtius, and it 
will be big with its fate to me and Mdlle. 
D’Arlincourt.” ee 

“Oh, that’s the lady’s name, is it?” 
said Mr. Van Bruggen, laughing. 

“Yes, that’s her name,” cried Lord 
Belfleur, with an elongated sigh which 
seemed to stretch his neck. 

“ She’s a foreigner, then, is she ?” Mr. 
Van Bruggen inquired. 

“Yes, | think she comes from Scot- 
land,” said Lord Belfleur, in an absent 
tone. 

“Scotland!” cried Mr. Van Bruggen; 
“why, it isn’t a Scotch name.” 
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“No, I think it’s from Russia she 
comes; but however, wherever it 1s, to- 
morrow is to be big with the fate of 
Coriolanus and me.” 

That of course was not exactly what 
Lord Belfleur meant, although there was 
no doubt about what his meaning really 
was, and what he meant to say if he had 
properly conveyed it was veritable too. 
He did not know it—he had not the least 
notion of it—that events were to be 
opened on the next day that would make 
that day big indeed with the fate of all 
his family — momentous in its conse- 
quences to himself and all connected with 
him; and still less did he know that 
the silent observer of the performances 
that were then going on on the stage 
was soon to be the lever by which 
those momentous events were to be 
moved. 

Lord Belfleur passed a miserable night, 
and next morning he was undoubtedly in 
a state of great despondency, and yet 
there was nothing really to justify such a 
state of mind in him. Probably it was 
the novelty of the sensation that had pro- 
duced this effect in his mind. He had 
never been in love before, and he had 
plunged suddenly over head and ears, and 
without the slightest premonitory indica- 
tion, into love of the most overwhelming 
kind. 

Poor Lord Belfleur had never been 
in love before, and he couldn’t tell what 
to make of the sensation. At first he 
thought he was ill, and tried to persuade 
himself that he was very bad; and on 
speaking to the family chemist on the 
subject, that functionary blandly recom- 
mended “blue pill.” Only fancy the 
association—blue pill and love. Lord 
Belfleur rushed home, and throwing open 
the window of his room, gazed out upon 
the other side of the square. He then 
rang his bell violently, and upon its 
being answered, requested to know what 
the lackey meant by having the audacity 
to intrude upon his privacy? The 
domestic replied that he had answered 
the bell; at which Lord Belfleur told him 
to get out. Presently the man returned 
with a message from the young lord’s 
lady mother,—did his lordship intend to 
breakfast with the family? No, his lord- 
ship didn’t; he intended to breakfast the 
day after to-morrow. The man stared in 
utter astonishment, and then Lord Bel- 
fleur informed him that he would be down 
directly. 

When he reached the breakfast-room 





he greeted his mamma s 
— at his brother vena _ 

“ How pale you look, Hubert” «: 
the poral F > Hubert,” si 

“Oh, those side boxes 
have the same effect upon mdi Le 
Belfleur. vo 

‘Oh, you were at the theatre last night 
were you? they are stifling,” said th, 
countess. “But, my dear, 1 think hr 
— too much.” : 

* Not at all. Coriolanus smok 
his fate wasn’t bigger than veer 
Lord Belfleur. 

“What do you say, my dear?” th 
Countess of Sackville inquired, in a tone 
of surprise. 

* Oh, mother! I’ve been dreaming «| 
night about that play that we acted a 
Eton. I first learnt to smoke from the 
chap as played Coriolanus ; prime magnum 
bonums he used to have—I don’t know 
where he got them from.” 

The countess would probably have ques- 
tioned Lord Belfleur with regard to his 
very palpable melancholy, and the very 
manifest change that had come over his 
general bearing, if such purpose had not 
been averted by the entrance of the Eu! 
of Sackville and Mr. Sheraton. 

The earl was in unusual spirits, for 
Mr. Sheraton had informed him that be 
thought he should be able to make matters 
all right with Raikes, with whom he had 
succeeded in forming an intimate a 
quaintanceship, and as the papers of thet 
morning recorded that the nameless colt 
stood very high in the betting, and was 
creating quite a furore in the betting 
world, he felt that he had more thu 
usual cause of satisfaction in his om 
mind. He entered the room with 
smiling countenance, and stern thougi 
he was usually, he evidently on this occi- 
sion felt inclined to be jocose. 

“You wont go with us to the Derty, 
my dear, 1 suppose?” he said to the 
countess, laughing. 

The countess tossed her head, and erie, 
“ What a question, indeed!” 

“ Well, my dear, I thought I might 3s 
well pass the compliment, you know, 
he said, “because I and Sheraton a& 
going to make our arrangements to-day— 
eh, Sheraton?” and as he appealed 10 
Mr. Sheraton, there was a general & 
pression on his countenance indicative 
inward satisfaction. 

“ And so am I going to make my * 
rangements to-day,” said the countess 
“but not for such a purpose.” 
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« Well, my dear, of course I am not 
earious,” said the earl, and his tone and 
manner suiliciently proved that what he 
aid was true; “but what arrangements 
jo you allude to ?” 

&We shall on that day consecrate a 
new table-cover for the communion-table 
at St. Bottlenose, together with a set of 
vestnents, two dozen shirts, and a pair 
of slippers for the Rev. incumbent, 
the countess replied, solemnly, 

“Conseerate shirts and slippers!” ex- 
claimed the earl. 

“Certainly; are they not for a holy 
purpose ?” inquired the couutess, meekly. 

“Not always, because they will be in 
the wash-tub, I suppose, sometimes,” 
said the earl, irreverently. 

“Hubert, I am ashamed of you!” cried 
the countess. ‘* You have no more respect 
‘or the sacred office whose temple I have 
founded in honour of St. Bottlenose, than 
if it were one of your own stable adjuncts. 
Reginald, my dear,” continued the countess 
toher second born, ‘‘ when you are bishop, 
remember that you were not indebted to 
your papa for any of the ecclesiastical 
glory that will attach to the family. I 
wish we had cardinals in our church, as 
we ought to have—you should be one,” 
she added, going across to Reginald. 
“What is it that you are reading, my 
dear?” she inquired. 

Reginald hastily closed the book, and 
thrust it into his pocket; and the act 
being observed by Lord Belfleur, it quite 
woke him up, and he said he thought the 
book must have been a “ Missal,” from 
‘te manner in which his brother had put 
iS out of the way. . 

“T have no doubt it is,” said the 
countess, fondly. “Study it well, my 
Gear Reginald, for it contains the true 
divine essence.” 

“Ihave just stepped in to say that I 
shall be away the me of the day,” said 
the earl, “as I have to arrange this morn- 
‘ng with Sheraton about a party I am 
making up for the Derby; and this even- 
lug there is a debate in the House on the 
bill for facilitating marriages within cer- 
tain prohibited degrees, which I intend 
‘Ovote against. That I could do by proxy, 
>, Course; but I am told that some of the 
Ops are coming out with some highly- 
— speeches on the question ; so, after 
attersall s, I shall go down to the House.” 

_ Ya, you are going to the House this 
‘vening, are you?” said the countess, 
with a toss of her head. So am 1!” 
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(To be continued.) 





“ Well, and you will be highly edified, 
I have no doubt,” said the earl, laughing. 

“Yes; I and the Marchioness of Fitz- 
rhinoceros have sent to the Usher of the 
Black Rod to reserve us a couple of those 
seats that are just over the throne, and 
he has promised to do so—to the right 
of the throne, you know, because that is 
just over the bench of bishops; and I 
want especially to hear the dear bishop 
of our diotese.” 

The Earl of Sackville said he had no 
doubt that the right reverend prelate 
would come out strong upon the subject, 
considering his great experience in matri- 
monial fast life. 

“T am sure the dear bishop has good a 
many enemies,” said the countess. 

“Oh, no doubt!” cried the earl; “all 
great and pure men have. But come,” 
he continued, turning to Mr. Sheraton, 
‘“‘we must get away, for you know we 
have got a good deal to get through this 
morning.” And then turning to Lord 
Belfleur, he said: “I suppose you don’t 
a, anything about the marriage 

“'The marriage bill be blowed !” replied 
Lord Belfleur. 

“Ah, I thought so,” said the earl, 
laughing. 

“Oh, by-the-bye—yes,” said Lord 
Belfleur; “I want your order for the 
strangers’ gallery to-night. A friend 
asked me to get him one.” 

This friend was no other than Denzil 
Raikes, who, as they were separating the 
previous evening, had made the request 
to which Lord Belfleur referred. 

The Earl of Sackville at once wrote 
the required order, and then gaily ex- 
claimed, “Come along, Sheraton!” and 
the two quitted the room. 

“T am going out, too,” said Lord 
Belfleur, with a sigh. 

«Where are you going to, my dear ?” 
inquired the countess. 

«© To take a drive in the Park.” 

“Tt will do you good, my dear, I have 
no doubt,” said his mother. ‘ And I and 
Reginald will go and see the pattern of 
the St. Bottlenose slippers—shall we, my 
dear ?” 

And so, after a little persuasion, the 
honourable Reginald was induced to ac- 
company his mamma to inspect the slip- 
pers, and Lord Belfleur took his way out 
for his ride in the Park. ; 

Such, however, was certainly not lus 
object in going out, 
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THE POLISH EXILE. 






















AonE, and from all he loveth apart, 
A tear on the exile’s cheek hath come; 
It has gush’d from a fountain deep in the heart, 
And flows with an endless love of home. 
The short Siberian summer had flung 
A deeper sadness over his mind, 
As he sat in his lonely chamber and sung ‘ 
This song to the whispering summer wind :— 


“Sweet wind, thou comest from lands afar; 
F’en now, perhaps, from my native clime; 
And where my parents and kindred are, 
Thou hast haply swell’d with a Sabbath chime. 
Thy breath may have curl’d the wave on the river 
That rolls beside my father’s door, 
Or have wafted the sail that hides for ever 
The sight of that well-remember’d shore. 


“With a sound of mystery thou hast whirl’d 
Above the shade of the linden bough ; 
Or play’d with the ringlets that gracefully curl’d f 
Around my sister’s marble brow. 
Charming us oft with the gush of the fountain, 
Or children’s voices that merrily play’d, 
The sheep-bell that tinkled afar on the mountain, 
Or voice of the shepherd in some sweet glade. 


















“ Alas! I am dreaming of happiness gone, 

Of a day that will never more come to me; 

And oft I sit sadly, from night till dawn, 
Telling, kind nature, my grief to thee. 

For haply, this scarce audible wind, 
Which fragrant seems with my native sod, 

May float with the sorrows that fill my mind, 
On its viewless wings to the throne of God.” 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
1862. 
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BRYANT & MAY’S 
PATENT 


SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 


Wax Vestas, and Vesuvians, 
Light only on the. Box. 


THE above contain no Phosphorus, are not Poisonous, are without Smell, and igniting 
.~ only onthe Box, afford to Life nto great protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRES 
 Warehouse—Whitechapel-road, London, E. 
Manufactory—Fairfield Works, Bow, E. 
_ Maybe obtained of almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, &¢., throughout the Kingdom. 


KEATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL 


I distinguished b by Testimonials from the most eminent Ph , among’ whom are 
Se :~Professor Tayton,' M.D., &c.; Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L8., &e.; Dr. Eowix 
arr, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. "This Oil, being purely of hepatic origin, is pronounced to be of the 
erates therapeutic value, in which the riber and patient ma utmost confidence. 
Sold in half-pint bottles, Is. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. : quarts, 4s. ee bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial 
atey by THomas Kuarine, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paal’ 3 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 


re OF SPANISH AND OTHER WINES. 











Vintage 


PAGNE, 
27s. Per Doz. 
Per Doz. 


14, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON. 
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ACCIDENT? 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY, fe 


ACCIDENTS “ 
IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST AT 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


BY TAKING A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPIN 


WHICH HAS ALREADY PAID 


£140,000 
COMPEN SATION 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINL 


TO PROFESSIONAL MEN, TRADESMEN, &c. 
IN 7 FATAL CASES, & 6,880 CASES OF PERSONAL INE 

















Rates and further particulars can be obtained at the Railway Stations @ 
any of the Local Agents, or at the 


HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL. LONDON, 8° = 


Railway Passengers’ Assur ranse Company ; 
Empowered by Special ‘os 0 ‘ ' - 
Porlienens 1626." WILLIAM J. VIAN, 8¢° 
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